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«+ how fascinating their coloring 





TRUE BEAUTY CANNOT BE COAXED 
FROM COSMETIC JARS AND BOXES 


Sal Hepatica can help you 
have the clear complexion — 
thetruebeauty—that comes not 
from cosmetics, but from health 
— from internal cleanliness. 


Important and necessary as creams and lotions, pow- 
ders and tints are in giving a smart appearance to 
modern women, every beauty authority will admit 
that true beauty comes from within. Make-up and 
cosmetics can only add a finishing touch. 

Many of these beauty authorities point out that im- 
proper elimination, constipation, is the greatest 
national trouble that robs many women of the beauty 
of skin—the lustre of hair—the glowing health that 
should rightfully be theirs. And they will tell you that 
the most important beauty service you can do for yourself is 
to keep internally clean. 


For the facts are these. —When the system is not 
kept clear, when intestinal stoppage is permitted to 
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and the effects of Auto-Intoxication (self-poisoning). 
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exist, waste poisons are set up which render the blood 
impure. Then skin blemishes and aging lines appear 
which no cosmetic can ever conceal. The hair be- 
comes dull and unmanageable. Animation gives way 
to dullness. And soon come headaches, indigestion, 
“nerves” and countless ailments so prevalent today 
and so destructive to loveliness. 

Thousands of women have found that Sal Hepatica 
is the natural way to promote internal cleanliness. Sal 
Hepatica is the standard effervescent saline that is so 
similar to the famous waters of the European spas. 

















A FINE COMPLEXION IS THE PRECIOUS 
GIFT THAT ONLY HEALTH CAN GIVE 


Like these restorative waters 
which attract wealthy fashion- 
ables from the world over, Sal 
Hepatica flushes away the 
poisons of stoppage. It puri- 
fies the blood stream, ridding 
it of the impurities which are responsible for so many 
physical ills and beauty worries. 

Sal Hepatica is pleasant to take—added to water it 
makes a sparkling drink with a bracing tang. You drink 
it half an hour before any convenient mealtime. 
Many women take a dash of it every morning in their 
before-breakfast glass of water—an excellent plan for 
keeping well and looking well. 

No aid to beauty can do more for you than Sal 
Hepatica. Keep it always on the bathroom shelf. 
Send for free booklet that describes in detail how 
Sal Hepatica helps to combat the many ills due to 
stoppage, while keeping your skin fresh, clear and 


free of blemishes. © 1928 
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The Lincoln home in Spring field 


Announcement 


Every child knows what Lincoln said at 
Gettysb uvg, but who knows that seeing Mary 
‘Todd for the first time he stammeted, 


“T want to dance with you the worst 


way” — and she later confessed to friends, 


“He did!” 
Who knows the stovy of their courtship 


and, theiv mavviage — theiv visits, theiv let- 


tevs, theiv trials and triumphs? 


“Who knows Lincoln — the suitor — the 
husband — the father? 


The answer is, “Only a handful of vela- 


tives and friends.” 


And some of these —the family of Mary 
Todd — have drawn back the curtain of’ 
fiction and fact survounding the most hu- 
man fugure in American history to reveal 
a new Lincoln — a chavactevr of ageless vo- 
mance—and so disclosed for the first time 


the true stovy of his wife in the biography of 


“MARY, 
“WIFE of LINCOLN 
by 
Kate Helm, her niece. 
The initial installment of this tender, 


tragic story will appear in the i issue 
of McGall’s Magazine. 


We take the liberty of devoting the Edi- 
tovial Page to its announcement, because 
the oviginal presentation of this biography 
is an event of unusual litevary and. histovi- 
cal significance. Many hitherto unpublish- 
ed letters and pvints will be given to the 


would for the first time through the pages 
of “McGall’s Magazine. 


‘But “MARY, WIFE of’ LINCOLN is 


more than an event! 


It is a great vomance. For out of the 
union of these two — Abraham and Mary 


— vose “The vibrations of deathless music; 


‘With malice toward none, with chavity 


for all.’” 
THE EDITOR 
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The MODERN FLORENCE KITCHEN 











Florence Oil Range and Automatic Water Heater 


QUICK HEAT FOR COOKING 
--» CONSTANT HOT WATER 


OU will spend fewer and happier hours in your kitchenwhen Both range and water heater are built in the staunch Florence 
you have a Florence Oil Range. manner and are most beautifully finished. 
Without odor, without smoke and with perfect safety you get Do not postpone enjoying the blessings of a modern Florence 
intense heat centered right onthe bottom of the cooking vessel. _ kitchen. Good dealers everywhere sell Florence products. If you 
This is the famous focused heat of the Florence, made possible by _ have any difficulty finding what you want, please write direct to 


the short burner and the absence of wick. our nearest office. Florence Stove Company, Boston. Division 
The vapor from kerosene is mixed with heated air, making the Offices: New York, Chicago, San Francisco, Atlanta, Baltimore, New 
Florence not only amazingly efficient but most economical. Orleans, Dallas, 


Detroit, Columbus, 
and Kansas City. 
Sold in Great Brit- 
ain by E.W. French, 
London. 





One giant burner heats the oven, which has “the baker’s arch” 
and patented heat-spreader. Food does not burn on the bottom 
but is baked evenly all over. Many women say they can bake 
better with a Florence than when they use coal or gas. 


Hot Water All the Time 


To complete the modern Florence kitchen you should also have 
a Florence Automatic Water Heater. The cost of operating it is 
almost nominal and you have a supply of hot water at all times 
without any attention on your part, other than occasionally filling — ane eS _ 
a the oil tank. It operates under thermostatic control with a pilot the heat of city aaser 
light and takes care of itself indefinitely. In addition tothe water —_ gasoline with all the 





New Kerosene 
Pressure Stove 








Office : ‘ . * p safety and economy 
a heater shown above, F lorence is now making an automatic self of harncenas Ash peur 
terling, contained unit, which includes an insulated storage tank. dealer about it. 
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April Magic 
By Mathys Ross 
Wllustrated hy A. K. MACDONALD 


Golden April walks the wood 
Glad in cloth of pale green mist; 
Stars of blue and yellow gleam 


Feom every clod her eet have kissed. 


With gentle finger-tips she strokes 


The willow branches smooth and dark; 


>] 
And soft gray catkins, silver furved, 


Gome out and sit along the bark. 


She smiles and gay anemones 
Litt up their heads and wink their eyes; 
Mnd johnny-jump-ups laughingly 


Reltlect the blueness of her skies. 


Golden April walks the wood; 
“M mistress she of magic art 
To waken dead or sleeping things. 


She works her magic in my heart. 
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Wherever it is driven, the new Chevrolet is singled out 

for attention and comment—for never before has a low- 

priced car embodied such distinguished style and beauty. 
+e 3 The perfect proportioning of its exterior ... the flawless 
 . execution of its beautiful Fisher bodies ... and its obvi- 
ous ability to meet every driving demand with its power- 
ful motor and four-wheel brakes—all combine in this 
sensational new car to produce a'sense of well-balanced 
excellence that wins the admiration of everyone. 
Your Chevrolet dealer has on display a complete show- 
ing of the seven new Chevrolet models. See them today! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Division of General Motors Corporation 








: The Roadster, $495; The Touring, $495; The Coach, $585; The Coupe $595; 
4 The 4-Door Sedan, $675; The Sport Cabriolet, $665; The Imperial Landau, $715. 

: ; : Utility Truck {Chassis only} $495; Light Delivery {Chassis only} $375 

\t iL: All prices f. 0. b. Flint, Michigan ‘4 
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ane went to town with a twenty dollar bill 
JP | 


{ JUST AS YOU MIGHT ] 





And purchased twice the silver she expected 


{ JUST AS YOU CAN } 





HAT a surprise! 
What a very pleasant surprise. To find 
(like Jane) that your money will buy twice 
as much silveras you thought. The famous 
Wm. Rogers & Son Silver, too! 

The set shown here, for instance (and 
isn’t it good looking ?), contains twenty- 
six pieces, And it costs (you'd probably 
guess twice as much) only $17. 

For the difference between what you 
thought it would cost, and what it actually 
does cost, you can add salad forks, butter 
spreaders, iced-tea spoons, servers — all 
the pieces you have ever wanted — the 
extra pieces that are so esseniial. The set 
and the extra pieces for what you’d expect 
to pay for the set alone—that is good 
news, isn’t it? : 
1. 
ban 
Ovel 
root 
drer 
whe 
love 
acr¢ 
He 
on 

| 
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I 


And the quality of this silver (if you 
know plate) will amaze you. Each piece 
is heavily plated with pure silver, and the 
pieces you use most are reinforced with 
extra silver where the hardest wear comes. 
Each piece carries an unlimited time guar- 
antee. Think of it! If, at any time (in 
fifteen, twenty, thirty years, or as long as 
you have it) you are dissatisfied with the 
service this silver gives, it will be replaced. 
Amazingly fine silver—and you can have 
twice as much of it. 

Now, a last word—about the patterns! 
They're the smartest things you ever 
looked at—Triumph and Mayfair. 





See them both at your jeweler’s. See 


-m in sets of f - 86 pieces. (Ope ’ : 
them in sets of from 26 “94 6 pieces (Open rs a 26 pieces—6 dinner knives with stainless steel > = 
stock, too, of course.) Compare the prices 4, = hledes—6 diause forts—6 teaspoons—6 table- 4, a 
with what you thought you would have to < spoons — sugar shell—and butter knife—complete NAYEay R ye 


this 
pay for similar sets. Compare the quality with tray..... only $17 oe fror 
with your own ideas of what really good A gee ars. a awe in t 
silver should be. Then (like Jane) go 3. Z buil 
happily home, carrying twice as much sil- 


ver as you thought you could buy. And by and 
the way, when you ask to see this silver ... . \ ‘4 \ evel 






7 4 
Rivapy ¥* 


» ‘ 

—don’t say “Rogers” —say § lve ; [ t ‘ bec; 

“Wm. Rogers & Son”! l Vverp ALE T 

ps = — soul 

Won't you write for our booklet “How to select The plate with the unlimited time guarantee | 

twice as much silver”? It shows every possible f 

assortment that can be bought with from $9.75 to - { 
$79.00. (Prices slightly higher in Canada.) Address no 


Wm. Rogers Mfg. Co., Meriden, Conn., Dept. M 4. 
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The Dead Sea 


THERE ARE TWO SEAS 


HERE are two seas in Pales- 
tine. 

One is fresh, and fish are in 
it. Splashes of green adorn its 
banks. Trees spread their branches 
over it, and stretch out their thirsty 
roots to sip of its healing waters. 

Along its shores the chil- 
dren play, as children played 
when He was-there. He 
loved it. He could look 
across its silver surface when 
He spoke His parables. And 
on a rolling plain not far 
away He fed five thousand 
people. 

The river Jordan makes 
this sea with sparkling water 
from the hills. So it laughs 
in the sunshine. And men 
build their houses near to it, 
and birds their nests; and 
every kind of life is happier 
because it is there. 

The river Jordan flows on 
south into another sea. 

Here is no splash of fish, 
no fluttering leaf, no song of 


By Bruce Barton 


birds, no children’s laughter. Tray-- 
ellers choose another route, unless 
on urgent business. The air hangs 
heavy above its waters, and neither 





The Jordan 


man nor beast nor fowl will drink. 

What makes this mighty dif- 
ference in these neighbor seas? 

Not the river Jordan. It empties 
the same good water into both. Not 
the soil in which they lie; not the 
country round about. 

This is the difference. The 
Sea of Galilee receives but 
does not keep the Jordan. 
For every drop that flows 
into it another drop flows 
out. The giving and receiv- 
ing go on in equal measure. 

The other sea is shrewder, 
hoarding its income _jeal- 
ously. 

It will not be tempted 
into any generous impulse. 
Every drop it gets, it keeps. 

The Sea of Galilee gives 


and lives. This other sea 
gives nothing. It is named 
The Dead. 


There are two kinds of 
people in the world. 

There are two seas in 
Palestine. 
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Sprin Song 


Even Spring no longer keeps her dates in New York 


HOSE were the good old 

days, the dear, definite, 

clock-worked days when 
New York officially opened the 
Spring season on Easter Sunday. 
You knew where you were, then; 
there was none of this strain and 
worry and wear and tear of fig- 
uring matters out for yourself. 
It was all done for you—if it was 
before Easter, it was Winter; if 
it was Easter or after, it was 
Spring. And there would be no 
nonsense out of you about it, if 
you please. 

Such small affairs as the tem- 
perature or the calendar were 
ignored with a truly magnificent loftiness. 

Though Easter came late, and Winter died 

early, it was yours but to disregard, and 

thus put in their proper place, any climatic vagaries. 
Only the unconventional—and there were few of them, 
in those orderly times—dared, with the chameleon-like 
adaptability of the bohemian, to match their garb to the 
weather. The correct majority went bravely through 
the lane of slow, warm days from the last breath of 
Winter till the fluttering dawn of Easter, with their 
heavy winter coats sagging from their aching shoulders, 
and their worn winter hats showing dusty in the pale 
young sunshine. On Easter morning, sharp, it was per- 
missible—permissible, indeed! It was obligatory—to 
don gayer, lighter garments. But dared you change to 
them even twenty-four hours earlier, you must pay the 
bitter penalty of being considered oh, all right, of 
course, and probably very good-hearted; but scarcely 
the sort of person that one would care to ask to one’s 
own home, now that the children are beginning to notice 
everything. 

The thing worked the other way around, too. If Easter 
arrived early, and Winter, like a great mollycoddle, in- 
sisted sitting on Spring’s lap until way past its bed- 
time, that, again, was no concern of yours. Easter Sunday 
might be, and frequently was, a mean, gray day, shot 
with a million needles of icy sleet; but you must up and 
put on your thin, bright, new clothes, cock your frail, 
flowery hat smartly over your pompadour, pin your 
doomed violets to your bosom, and go forth to show 
yourself to the world. 

The Easter parade was the big sporting event of the 
year. Not to be part of it was to acknowledge yourself 
a stay-at-home, a dowdy, a bumpkin. The Avenue—that 
meant Fifth Avenue, then; it now means Park Avenue, 
that neat, circumspect boulevard with no more dash nor 
romance than a yardstick—was, as the newspapers al- 
ways said, a blaze of color. Women’s clothes were 
brighter, in those days. Pinks and mauves and tender, 
baby blues were the very things for street wear. (I re- 
member, as if it were yesterday, a pink broadcloth tail- 
ored suit I had. Yes, ma’am, a pink broadcloth tailored 
suit. With it I wore a blouse—nay, a shirtwaist—with 
a sort of Iron Maiden collar, stiffened with pointed 
strips of whalebone, and a jabot foaming with Irish lace; 
a broad, rose-wreathed hat balanced high on the head; 
and buttoned shoes of black suede. And I thought the 
peak of dogginess had been attained. Ah, youth, youth!) 











By Dorothy Parker 


There was none of this confining oneself to a 
color, or at the most, two colors, as they who would 
be smart must give their solemn promise to do, 
today. You could wear a yellow hat, a lavender 
dress, a green coat, tan shoes and stockings, gray 
kid gloves, and a string of turquoise beads, and 
your friends would tell you that you never had 
had a prettier outfit. All these hues were no doubt 





a heavy strain upon the eyes, but they lent to the 
Easter fashion parade, again to steal a phrase from 
the newspapers of the time, the effect of a veri- 
table kaleidescope. 

The Easter parade packed the sidewalks of Fifth Ave- 
nue from the curbs to the house-fronts. There were 
crowds gathered about the doors of the fashionable 
churches, to watch the great go to their worship, and to 
cast an appraising eye over what the great were wear- 
ing in the act. (Those were the days when jokesmiths 
made a comfortable living out of poking fun, sly as a 
stampede of elephants, at those who went to church only 
once a year, and on Easter Day, for the purpose of dis- 
playing their new clothes.) 

Itinerant flower-sellers were everywhere, doing a rush- 
ing business in their tight, flat bunches of ashy double 
violets. Photographers and fashion reporters labored 
themselves into nervous breakdowns, as shown by their 













subsequent work. Everybody, cosy in the sweet assurance 
that new clothes give, smiled and chatted and bowed 
and beheld. It was a great occasion; the great occasion 
of the year. 

Well, it doesn’t happen any more. Why, I do not know. 
Who shall say how such things end or begin? Some- 
how it came to be regarded as a little—well, a little bit 
you-know—to break out into new Spring clothes on 
Easter Sunday. Everybody did it. Therefore, it was not 
the thing to do. ? 

True, the New York newspapers, with their pretty and 
slightly touching fidelity to old ways, try desperately to 
behave as if the Easter parade were still a mighty social 
and sartorial event. . 

On Easter Monday morning they print long lists of 


._ the celebrities of society who were among those present 


on Fifth Avenue. But those celebrities of society were 
only about their usual Sunday morning business of 
church-going. There are paragraphs, for you cannot keep 
the fashion writers away from their adjectives, of lyrical 
descriptions of the costumes worn by the women; and 
the women are, of course, exquisitely dressed, as always 
—but only as always. The harder-toiling bards still set 
down verses to Phillida’s Easter Bonnet (“bonnet” is a 
pet word among the harder-toiling bards, because, a line 


-or two later, they may employ “upon it” and feel that 


they have achieved a truly Gilbertian effect) ; but Phillida 
bought her Easter bonnet somewhere along around the 
middle of January, and by the time Easter Sunday 
comes, is beginning to tire of her next Autumn’s hat. 

The Easter fashion parade, hard as 
the thing is to face, is but a legendary 
pageant now. 

It was a grand and glorious and color- 
ful scene, but it has gone into the limbo 
of forgotten things now. 

The seasons in New York are all 
tangled up, these days. Spring crops up 
whenever you choose. Hats gay 
with flowers, hats of delicate 
straw, hats broad-brimmed 
against a possible warm sun— 
you see them everywhere, any 
time after the Christmas holi- 
days. The shop-windows are 
miracles of delicate, soft-tinted 
frocks and fabrics, protected 
by great sheets of plate- 
glass from the snow and sleet 
without. Spring has no date, 
now. You must decide for 
yourself when she comes to you. 

It was easier in the dead 
days, when the seasons were so 
decorously parted in the mid- 
? dle. There was a ceremony 

‘about it; surely Spring de- 
serves a ceremony. 

She was greeted by one great, huge, vast welcoming 
band, not by a rash, precocious herald here and there. 
She was due on Easter Day, and though she came too 
early or forgot to arrive on time, on that morning New 
York said to her obedient children: “Come, my little 
ones. Be gay or mad, or tender, or sweetly, mistily mel- 
ancholy, according as you must be. For here is Spring.” 
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ELLERS, they will tell you, has brought style, 
gaiety, youth — into the kitchen of the modern 
home. No longer is this vital room a mere work- 
shop—a place of unescapable duties — with stiff, 
laboratory-like furnishings. 
The modern Sellers colorful kitchen is youthful— 
full of sunshine—the cheeriest room inall the house. 


Here, with your smartly colored Sellers Kitch- 
enaire to anticipate every need, your heart is light 
















SPANISH 
GOLD 


y :Fannnempines © 


COLONIAL 
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—your steps are sprightly — your fingers move 
swiftly—to the rhythm of the gay little song that 
keeps coming to your lips. Who could feel old 
in so youthful a kitchen? ; 


Try color in your kitchen. Plan it around the 
new, stylish Sellers Kitchenaire. Choose the color 
you like best. Jade Green! Colonial Ivory! Sellers 
Grey! Spanish Gold! 


Touch up the walls and woodwork. Refinish a 
chair—clock—waste basket— match holder. Carry 
color in the curtains. Cover the floor with color- 
ful tile linoleum. See what a marvelous transforma- 
tion is possible at small expense. 


If you are building a new home plan your col- 
orful kitchen around the stunning new Sellers 
Kitchen Ensemble—the last word in stylish kitch- 
en equipment. Cabinet, utility closets and break- 
fast set—all finished in the same beautiful colors 
and design. It is the newest vogue. 


You may see these newest kitchen cabinets at 
a local furniture store. Note the many famous 
time- and labor-saving features. Because of them 
millions of homes now use the Sellers, Prices 


SELLERS 


POL F Pt 2M. AF Se 






‘Building or 
Remodeling? 
Many new homes 
and up-to-date 
apartment build- 
ingsare being 
equipped with the 
new Sellers Sec- 
tional Built-in 
Units. The latest 
idea. Please write 
for information. 





el old 


itchen 


are very moderate. And most dealers sell on very 
liberal terms. 


Have we your present address? 
Your complimentary copy of the new Sellers cata- 
logue is ready. Shows interesting colorful kitchen 
ideas. Illustrates the stylish Sellers Kitchenaire in 
actual colors. If we have not your address will 
you please send it right away? Address Dept. 504. 


G. I. SELLERS & SONS CO., Elwood, Indiana 
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IN THE LEADING SHOPS OF THE GREAT CITIES 


‘Yes, fine woolens : 
are washable, of - 








“Will they wash?’’—these sweaters as 
soft as pussy willows, these sport hose 
with their bold, breath-taking patterns, 
these smart little jersey frocks that take 
so gallantly to outdoor life . 


To ask just this question about all kinds 
of fine woolens we sent young women 
into the smartest shops all over the coun- 
try, from New York to San Francisco, 
from Minneapolis to New Orleans. 


“Yes,’’ said salespeople everywhere, 
“fine woolens will wash beautifully, #f—’’ 
and everywhere the conclusion to their 
“‘if’’ was: Careful laundering and Ivory 
Soap. 

To keep sweaters gay and unfaded, to 
keep baby woolens soft and unshrunken, 
to keep blankets fluffy, Ivory was recom- 
mended without reservation. 


In St. Louis, for example: ““We cannot 
guarantee that these sweaters will wash 
regardless of how you wash them, but 
they will wash well in lukewarm suds 


from Ivory Flakes. Be sure to dry your 
sweater flat and pull it gently to its orig- 
inal shape while it is damp. I myself 
have a white sweater suit like this one 
here, which has been washed innumer- 
able times with Ivory Flakes and it looks 
like new.”’ 


And in New York: ‘These silk-and- 
wool sweaters will wash beautifully, but 
be sure to use Ivory Flakes because that 
is safest and won't fade the colors.”’ 


And in one of Chicago’s largest depart- 
ment stores: “Ivory Flakes above all. 
Because a soap you use on your face or 
baby’s skin is bound to be safest.”’ 


For fluffy blankets — for 
soft little baby-clothes 


To support their unqualified Ivory ap- 
proval, salespeople everywhere quoted 
advice from manufacturers and experi- 
ences of customers. One of Baltimore’s 


Your nicest, fluffiest guest blankets will keep 
their fluffiness and color if you wash them with 
lukewarm Ivory suds and dry them on a clear, 
blowy day. So say salespeople the country over. 











finest stores was holding a special sale 
of pink and blue and daffodil-yellow 
blankets. The manufacturer’s representa- 
tive who was present said: ‘‘If you wash 











these blankets in plenty of lukewarm water §| And 
and Ivory Flakes they will be fluffy and § tions 
unshrunken, and the colors will not fade.”’ In 

In Atlanta: ‘‘Use Ivory Flakes or Ivory J ways 
Soap. I know of a pair of blankets that J 10 d 
are still attractive after being washed § are v 
for fifteen years with Ivory. Never use a In 
stronger soap than Ivory if you want a thing 
keep your blankets fluffy and soft.”’ unshi 

The head of the blanket department in baby 
one of New York's three largest stores Of Iv 
said unhesitatingly: ‘‘We always recom-§ Pur 
mend Ivory Soap or Ivory Flakes.”’ sensit 
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SALESPEOPLE THE COUNTRY OVER SAY : 














Lighi-hearted clothes for light-hearted days. To 
keep their gay, outdoor colors, salespeople in the 
country’s leading shops say: “Ivory is extra-safe.” 


And for baby clothes, Ivory-recommenda- 
tions were universal — North and South: 


In Memphis: ‘‘Ivory Flakes should al- 
ways be used for baby clothes, as there is 
no danger of skin irritation if garments 
are washed with Ivory.”’ 


In Boston: ‘‘Ivory is better than any- 
thing else to keep baby woolens soft and 
unshrunken. And Ivory is better for the 
baby’s skin. We always advise the use 
of Ivory.”’ 


Pure without question, safe for the most 
sensitive skin, of course Ivory is safe for 


your finest things—for cheerful silks and 
woolens, for new rayons and delicate 
celanese, for printed cottons—for anything 
that is safe in pure water alone. 


Free: A little book, Thistledown Treas- 
ures—their selection and care, answers such 
questions as: Can it be washed? Will it 
shrink? Will it fade? How can I whiten 
yellowed silk and wool? How can I 
cleanse sweaters, georgettes, etc.? It is 
yours free if you will send a post card 


to Winifred S. Carter, Department 14-DF, 


P. O. Box 1801, Cincinnati, O. 








IVORY 
FLAKES 


Gjuest 
IVORY 





A form of Ivory for every purpose 


Guest Ivory—the dainty blue-wrapped 
cake, especially for your face and hands. 
Bath Ivory—the medium-sized cake for 
general toilet and bath use. Household 
Ivory—the big cake which protects deli- 
cate hands in household tasks. Ivory 
Flakes—sheer, feathery flakes of genuine 
Ivory, for quick wash-bow] laundering of 
delicate fabrics. 


Why woolens need such care 


Wool is an animal fiber. It is kept soft 
by natural oils—just like your hair and 
your skin. And like your face, wool is 
sensitive to extremes of temperature, sun, 
hard rubbing and not-quite-safe soap. 


That is why woolens need to be washed 
with discriminating care, with a soap 
gentle enough for your face. 


IVORY SOAP 


KIND TO EVERYTHING IT TOUCHES 


99 44 /199°/, pure - It floats 


An apple-blossom baby 
should have thistledown 
clothes. Use Ivory to keep 
baby woolens soft and com- 
fortable, say the salespeople 
in the country’ s finest stores. 
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A little tinker gets just as smudged 
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as a big one - 


We didn’t see James Jr., right away. In the 
first place, he was almost invisible. And then, 
too, we were interested in our conversa- 
tion with his mother—such a pretty, capable 
young person as she stood there on her trim 
front lawn, gardening trowel in hand. 


We were talking to her about laundry soap 
just as we had talked to many other women 
in that small Ohio town. 


“I've been using P and G for the last 
three years,"’ she was telling us, ‘‘because 
if anyone needs a good laundry soap, I do. 
My small son gets his clothes so——"’ 


And just then James Jr., appeared — from 
beneath a large yellow automobile we hadn't 
really noticed before. ‘‘Just look at me 
already, mother,’’’ he said apologetically. 
There on his nose was a great greasy smudge 


—and on his white blouse, a much bigger, 
greasier smudge. 

*‘Now you see why I use P and G,”’ said 
his mother. “Thank goodness, dirt does 
come out with less trouble with P and G. 
I'll rub a little soap on that blouse and soak 
it tonight and by morning it will be prac- 
tically clean. His colored blouses I just rub 
out with P and G and lukewarm water and 
they come out nice and fresh—with almost 
no rubbing too. P and G és such a good soap 
I never can understand why it costs so little.” 


Probably you, like James Jr.’s mother, 
have wondered why you actually pay Jess for 
this fine white laundry soap than you pay 
for even ordinary soaps of the same size and 
weight! 


The reason really is: P and G’s nation-wide 


popularity. So many millions of cakes of 
P and G are sold every month all over 
America that Procter & Gamble, its makers, 
buy its fine materials in enormous quantities 
at great advantage. And they manufacture 
this fine soap at a smaller cost for a much 
larger cake than if they made less of it. 


If P and G were not the largest-selling soap 
in the world, it would have to cost you much 
more than it does. 


It is the largest-selling soap because it is 


such a fine soap. PROCTER & GAMBLE 


FREE: Rescuing Precious Hours—‘‘How to take out 15 
common stains—get clothes clean in lukewarm water— 
lighten washday labor.’’ Problems like these, together 
with newest laundry methods, are discussed in a free 
booklet — Rescuing Precious Hours. Send a post card to 





The largest-selling soap in the world 
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UMMER stayed late that year, and 

it was not until the last day of 

October that Brandon realized it had 
gone. Then a storm sprang up which went 
sweeping over the marshes, ruffling the 
still, gray waters of the meres and inlets, and rending 
the leaves from the twisted trees. After it had passed 
the warmth had gone from the air and only a pale, 
wintry sunshine lay pure and chill over the fen-land. A 
few leaves still clung to the elms that grew about the 
farm-place, and, as he pushed open the gate of the farm- 
yard, he heard the cawing of the rooks about their nests, 
which showed black amid the bare branches. 
Brandon felt for the moment e classic melancholy 
appropriate to the dying year, annua! reminder of the 
Autumn that approaches to every man. But the next 








By F. Tennyson Jesse 


moment, turning his head to look back the way he had 
come, he saw that between the pale brown masses of the 
reeds the waters were a cold, bright blue, and the crystal- 
line notes of the robin, practising for its Winter song 
came to his ear. Beauty still lived in this fenny country 
and his heart responded gratefully. 

He went across the muddy yard and met his friend 
Miles in the doorway of the farmhouse. Dear, good Miles 
—sun or rain, Summer or Winter, held very little mes- 
sage for him that was not strictly utilitarian. But Miles’ 
ruddy, outdoor face seemed somehow to have lost its 


ILLUSTRATED 
BY 
DANIEL 
CONTENT 


—clenched in each hand, a ragged flint stone, their ends dripping with Tom’s blood 


CJREASURE TROVE 


Shirty pieces of silver- the price of a whole world’s tears~ 
bring the black heart of Judas into the 
quiet of a peaceful home 


usual cheerfulness of outlook, though it 
would certainly not be because of any- 
thing to do with some allegorical message 
of the dying Summer. 

“Have you seen Tom and Jack?” asked 
Miles. “They were supposed to be ploughing in the five- 
acre today, and they’re not to be found. They’re so de- 
pendable as a rule.” 

“Tom and Jack? No. It doesn’t matter, does it? I sup- 
pose they’re harrowing or mulching or marling or sowing 
or some other of the many processes that you indulge in.” 

big strange expression on his host’s face had not light- 
ened. 

“They’ve been queer,” he said, “darn queer, for two 
days now, ever since they found that cursed treasure 
while ploughing the reclaimed piece [Turn to page 88] 





\\ X 7 OMAN is eminently fit for many 
things, but the one outstanding 
thing she is eminently unfit for 

is the judgment of guilt. 

We were discussing a case in which a 
husband had shot his wife’s lover, an 
affair involving the usual triangle. 

Said the frivolous woman, married but no children: “I 
can’t blame her for going out with other men. Did he 
think that he could cage her up like a bird? I hope he 
goes to the electric chair.” 

Said the mother type: “Shame on you. Why, she was 
a wanton and a hussy to behave like that with two such 
lovely babies. He was perfectly justified.” 

Said the gold digger: “Her lover gave her some won- 
derful jewelry. If her husband hadn’t been so miserly 
she would probably have remained true to him. Well, he 
won’t have to worry about expenses now—where he’s 
going.” 

Said the disappointed spinster: “What’s ailing women 
these days? Can’t they think of anything but sex? It’s a 
wonder to me the husband didn’t kill both of them.” 

I consider this conversation most illuminating and 
characteristic. Each woman, you see, formed her own 
judgment according to her type. 

The frivolous one approved of a married woman going 
out with other men. She felt that a man who committed 
murder to punish such behavior should pay with the 
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A woman's judgments are based entirely upon her emotional outlook. Men try to 


SAIRE WOMEN FIT 


‘Guilty “or Nét Guilty! " Are women emotionally able to choose? 


‘By Louis E. Bisch, M. D, Ph. D 


ILLUSTRATED BY F. R. GRUGER 


severest penalty. The mother held neglect of children 
to be the cardinal sin. As far as she was concerned such 
a murder was a righteous act, and its perpetrator could 
go scot free. The gold digger saw the matter from still 
another angle—again her own, of course. To her way of 
thinking a stingy man deserved the worst possible pun- 
ishment. And the spinster? Her thwarted sex made all 
sex expression so obnoxious that in her way of thinking, 
a man was performing a public service in helping to rid 
society of it. 

Four different judgments of guilt from four different 
kinds of women! 

Now let us compare these pronouncements with those 
of four men, two of whom were married to the first two 
ladies, quoted above. 

The married men took the matter of the children into 
account, but stated that there might be extenuating 
circumstances upon which one could not form an opinion 
until one knew more about the facts. They were inclined 
to condemn the woman for deceiving her husband, but 
they did not feel that a man had a right to take the law 


into his own hands no matter what the 
provocation. 

The third man, a bachelor, said: “I 
don’t mind confessing that in my time 
I have taken chances as risky as the 
lover in this case did. And if I’d been 
caught, I should have deserved it.” 

“You think, then, that the murder may have been 
justified and that the husband ought to be acquitted?” 

“Not at all!” he hastened to reply. “On the contrary. 
The husband took a life, and for that he must pay.” 

Lastly, the fourth man whose opinion I solicited, said: 

“T don’t care why he did it. The point is, can the 
district attorney prove he did it? A man is innocent until 
he is proved guilty. That’s the basis of our legal pro- 
ceedure and that’s the important point in question.” 

Here we have four different men virtually making the 
same judgment! 

The men, we should note, set aside their own personal 
feelings and inclinations. Their judgments were not 
based upon bias or prejudice or individual standards of 
conduct. They were enabled at once to view the matter 
in detached perspective. Their judgments were virtually 
in agreement, because each of them upheld the sov- 
ereignty of the law ac¢,ording to which, and not accord- 
ing to character makeup, guilt or innocence should be 
judged. 

There are those who claim that women’s minds and 
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udge all men fairly and they are notoriously lenient where women are concerned 


rO JUDGE GUILT? 


nen’s minds are identical. Others admit 
ifferences, but claim that such differences 
re due merely to lack of opportunity. 

The latter would say: “Women are not 
ccustomed to making judgments in crim- 
al cases. Had they enjoyed as much 
ractise as men—in course of jury duty, 
t us say—women would judge as unemo- 
ionally and impartially as men.” 

To be sure, it is true that women have 
ot served as often on juries as men; in- 
leed not by thousands of times. It is not 
tue, however, that such social service has 
leprived them of the privilege of forming 
udgments, or that they have lacked prac- 
ise. 

I say this, because forming quick and 
Tequent judgments is precisely what every 
Woman does. She forms them almost in- 
tantly, quite as soon as she hears or reads 
bf a theft or a murder, or whatever the 
triminal offense may be. She doesn’t wait 
0 get all the facts. She doesn’t wait until 
ll the evidence is in. 

Women, in the ordinary course of their 
ives, form judgments easily twenty times 
s often as men. 

A woman seldom doubts, or wonders 
thether the accused is innocent or guilty. 


he jumps to a conclusion right at the start. In reading evidence brought out at the trial, nor the arguments of 
bout a crime a woman will frequently stop in the the lawyers, nor even the verdict of the Judge or Jury 


The leading question of women’s right to sit side by 
side with men on juries hearing important criminal 
cases is raised for the first time in a series of articles 
to be published in McCall’s Magazine. The author 
of this article, Dr, Bisch, here presents the attitude 
of a popular scientific writer of the day. In the May 
issue of McCall’s, Mrs. Willebrandt, . Assistant Attor- 
ney General of the United States, will give an entirely 
different view of the same problem, It is to be un- 
derstood that the opinions of these writers are to be 
judged independently; they are not to be considered 


in any sense an expression of editorial conviction. 


emotionally in some very different way. 

For argument, logic, connected thought, 
deduction or pure reasoning she cares prac- 
tically nothing. 

A woman’s judgments are based entirely 
upon her emotional outlook. 

That is why we often find women com- 
pletely reversing themselves. They do not 
hesitate to sponsor a certain cause with the 
greatest eagerness one day, and support a 
cause of opposite principles with equal en- 
thusiasm the next. 

Each time they feel the absolute right- 
ness of what they are doing. Whether or 
not the two attitudes coincide doesn’t bother 
them a particle. Men feel they must be 
consistent, even if by so doing they sacri- 
fice a personal advantage. Women don’t 
care a fig for a detached, impersonal atti- 
tude. 

Women are so intensely individualistic. 
Each and every woman is a law wito her- 
self. “How should I have acted under the 
circumstances?” she asks herself. And no 
matter what the particulars of the case 
may be, her judgment of guilt is based di- 
rectly upon the conclusion thus arbitrarily 
arrived at. . 


N a case tried before Judge T. Whitaker Thompson 
some years ago, in the United States District Court 


iddle of the account and say: “I don’t think he’s have an appreciable effect in altering that judgment un- in Philadelphia, there were four grade-crossing victims 


uilty,” or “I know he’s not guilty.” And neither the less, perhaps, something she hears happens to stir her 


whose heirs were suing the railroad [Turn to page 84] 
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BITTER HERITAGE 


o/in old question~ will blood tell?- haunts 
the heroine of this new novel hy the 


author of ‘Yesterday's Slarvest. 


HROUGH the 

I windows the 

bright after- 
noon sunshine slanted 
in, gay, heartless sun- 
light it seemed to the slip of a girl crouched on the 
hearth beside the fire. From an upper room in the great 
gray house, a man had been carried to his last resting- 
place, snatched out of the familiar world he knew into 
the unknown beyond, leaving his beloved child to face 
the ruin he had left behind him. 

For it was ruin, hopeless ruin. The lawyer had told 
her, in careful phrases, as though he were talking to a 
child, how her father had gambled madly with the money 
which the public had invested in his companies and had 
lost it all. 

“There are a large number of people ruined in conse- 
quence,” he added. 

“I suppose that’s why Dad killed himself,” she had 
answered. “It would have made him dreadfully unhappy 
to think he’d lost other people’s money.” 

The lawyer with an inside knowledge of Quintin Lind- 
ris’ financial methods, knew there was only one thing in 
life Lindris had not been able to face, and so when the 
newspapers’ headlines announced the huge swindle which 
would ruin hundreds of families, they also blared out the 
fact that Quintin Lindris had committed suicide. He had 
escaped arrest by a bare few moments. Fifty-three when 
he rushed headlong out of life, wild, gambling blood of 





By Margaret Pedler 


his forebears in his veins, utterly reckless and unscrupu- 
lous over money, yet possessed of a certain charm and 
likeableness which women especially felt. 

The lawyer was uneasy. This girl, grieving for a father 
idealized, had not yet grasped the shame and disgrace now 
attached to the name of Lindris. Who was to enlighten 
her? The lawyer hadn’t the cruel courage to pluck from 
her everything that counted—time would do all that 
quickly enough. He would confine himself strictly to 
the state of her finances. 

“T think,” he suggested gently, “you will have to con- 
sider some kind of work.” 

“Shall I?” She raised a pair of tragic eyes deepened 
by tears and sleepless nights. “Why? Have you forgot- 
ten Rex? We—we were going to be married in a year. 
Dad didn’t want me to marry before I was eighteen. But 
perhaps—now—” A faint, shy smile lightened her little 
face. “I wired him, he’s in Sicily, and I’m expecting him 
back this afternoon. It will be all right when he comes,” 
she said confidently. 

“Will it?” He spoke doubtfully, and she thought him 
rather stupid and slow at understanding. 

“Why, of course it will,” she smiled. 

“Well, I’m glad of that,” he said, adding, with a be- 
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lated kindliness: ““Meanwhile, you’d 
better have a few pounds in han¢ 
to go on with.” 

He laid two ten-pound notes on 
the table. 

“But—but I can’t take you 
money,” she objected swiftly, push- 
ing them back toward him. He 
picked them up and thrust them 
into her hand. 

“Pooh! I can repay myself out 
of your father’s estate when every- 
thing comes to be settled up,” he 
lied, and he was gone, leaving her 
staring at the notes—a forlorn lit- 
tle figure in her black frock, with 
the mocking sunlight dancing all 
about her. 


S Hee hours dragged slowly while 
she waited for Rex—Rex Dere- 
ham, her betrothed. Now that her 
father was dead Rex was all that 
was left to her. She wanted him 
badly—his man’s strength, his love 
to uphold and help her. 

When she was a child of seven 
her mother had died. A soft-voiced, 
fragile, rather beautiful person, and 
after that she and her father had 
been all in all to each other. 

She had understood nothing of 
the busiress side of his life. He had 
confided nothing. But now, face to 
face with the absence of sufficient 
money to live upon, the girl began 
to appreciate her total unprepared- 
ness to perform any kind of remun- 
erative work. Dumb misery closed 
like ice round her heart as she sat 
crouched by the fire, still and mo- 
tionless, waiting for Rex’s coming. 

At last the house door opened 
and closed. She heard a man’s 
quick footsteps, and the door of 
the study swung back. Rex himself, the dust of travel 
still on his clothes, stood on the threshold. His keen 
gray eyes flashed over the girlish figure on the hearth 
with a swift, anxious scrutiny. 

“Rex—oh, Rex!” Like an overtired child she slipped 
into his arms. “Oh, darling, I have wanted you so!” 

For a moment Dereham held her in his embrace, but 
he seemed nerving himself for some action from which 
he inwardly recoiled. At last he put her a little away 
from him. 

“My dear girl, this is all very terrible. Very terrible,” 
he repeated, warmth creeping involuntarily into his tones 
at sight of the tired young face upturned to his. 

“But it will be all right now you’ve come. Only— 
only Dad—” She broke off, and regarded him with a lit- 
tle smile—“Rex, do you know you’ve never kissed me 
yet?” : 

Instinctively he bent to kiss her, thén suddenly drew 
back. 

“TI suppose I’m trying to get used to<the new ordet 
of things,” he said. “I shall have to get used to not kiss- 
ing you.” 

“But—but why?” 

He hesitated. “Well, we can’t very well afford to marry 
now, can we?” 

She glanced at him in frank surprise, then for the 
first time a chill sense of fear ran through Her. “I don’t 
understand, Rex.” 

“No, that’s just it!” he broke out. “If you did, you’d 
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know at once that any marriage between us was out of 
the question. Why hasn’t that old fool of a lawyer made 
you understand? Why should I have to do it?” 

She retreated a step. “Rex—what is it I must under- 
stand? Tell me, why can’t we be married?” 

He hated what he was doing, hated himself for doing 
it, because in his own fashion he loved the girl who stood 
listening to him with hands tightly clasped and eyes in 
which non-comprehension was being transmuted into a 
realization of shame and disgrace. 

“Your... your father . . . a company promoter . . 
swindled everyone who had money in his rotten com- 
panies. He’s ruined hundreds . . .” The phrases knocked 
disjointedly against her brain. 


U' was only a few minutes after Rex finished that 
she found herself replying, but it was a minute that 
seemed an eternity. It had transformed her all at once 
from a girl into a woman. “I see. And you don’t want 
to marry me .. . because I’m the daughter of a—a 
swindler and a suicide?” She spoke slowly as if with diffi- 
culty. 

“It’s not that,” he asserted vehemently. “I love you. 
You know it. But you must see I can’t marry you. It 
wouldn’t be fair to my people—to my mother and sis- 
ters—” 

She checked him with a gesture. Her low voice shook 
with scorn. “Be honest and say 
that it’s you yourself who 
want nothing to do with me— 
because my name is Lindris.” 

He stood looking down at 
her with eyes that held a very 
real misery. “I know it must 
seem like that to you. But 
you’re not being quite fair to 
me—” 

“Are you fair to me?” she 
interrupted bitterly. 

“My dear, your father’s put 
you in such a position that no 
one will ever be quite fair to 
you. Don’t you see, we none of 
us stand alone. I can’t put the 
daughter of a swindler in the 
place my mother’s held. Or” 
—his voice dropped a little— 
“make her the mother of my 
children.” 

A sudden tremor ran through 
her body. She stepped farther 
from him. “Will you go 
please?” she said. “I want you 
to go.” 

It was not until the door 
closed behind him that she 
crumpled up into a little heap 
upon the hearth-rug, staring 
into the fire with unseeing 
eyes, envisaging a new world 
—a world where no one would 
ever want her again, because 
she was the child of Quintin 
Lindris, because she bore his 
name and his blood ran in her 
veins. “The sins of the fathers 
...’ It was true, then; they 
were visited upon the chil- 
dren. 

She felt utterly desolate 
and outcast. Neither man nor 
woman would ever want her 
to share their lives—Rex had 
shown her that. She was set 


apart, handicapped from the very beginning. 

But presently the inherent courage of untried youth 
began to stir in her. She would make her own life if need 
be, and out of the conflict of her thoughts emerged one 
resolve. “If ever there’s something big I can do for any- 
one to make up for all the people Dad has hurt, I’ll do 
i 


Bay RIVINGTON, resplendent in silk pajamas and 
a dressing-gown with Chinese dragons embroidered 
on it, rapped on the door of his mother’s bedroom. 

“Entrez!” The voice was tinged with hungry impatience. 

Lady Bridget, who had sat up briskly in bed as the 
door opened, sank back disheartenedly against her pil- 
lows. “Ugh! For goodness’ sake ring again,” she said. 
“T thought you were the waiter!” 

Billy nodded as he pressed the bell-push continuously. 
“I know. These Paris hotels are the limit.”” He bent over 
and kissed her heartily. It was quite evident that these 
two were on the best of terms. 

There was small facial resemblance between them, 
however. Lady Bridget’s keen dark eyes, grey, shingled 
hair, straight, well-cut nose, were the exact antithesis of 
Billy’s pleasant freckled countenance with its nondescript 
nose, appealing whimsical green eyes, and its crop of fair 
to reddish hair—all inherited from the Honorable Dickie 
Rivington, to whom her people had hastily married her 


In Pauls studio, musicians and singers and dancers mingled with the art students of the Quarter 
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off at one-and-twenty in order to prevent her contracting 
a mésalliance. She and Dickie had lived a pleasant and 
unexciting existence until the latter was gathered pre- 
maturely to his fathers in a motor accident. 

“T’ve had a letter from Carol Mortimer this morning,” 
announced Lady Bridget. 

“She’s sent me the name of the dressmaker, Madame 
Clémentine. We'll go there this morning. I must have 
some clothes.” 

Billy nodded. “Do I come with you?” 

“Of course. Unless you’ve anything else you want to 
do—see Barbara or anything?” 

He shook his head. 

“No. Barbara is only permitted to play about with 
me every other day. Tommy-rot, I call it,” he wound up 
discontentedly. 

“Well, you must remember she’s with the Duclaires 
in a kind of job,” Lady Bridget reminded him. “And 
they can’t be expected to forget that fact just because 
friends of hers are stopping in Paris.” 

“No, I suppose not,” he agreed. “Anyhow, it leaves 
me free to supervise your choice of frocks, Mim—oh, 
praise be!” He broke off joyfully as a waiter entered 
carrying the breakfast tray. ““Here’s our café at last!” 

“By the way’—he paused with a piece of roll half- 
way toward his mouth. “How are things with Carol and 
that miserable old fogey of a husband [Turn to page 90] 
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LITTLE LOST SHEEP 


~Moodern youth is groping its way toward higher levels of 
understanding. Such is the firm faith expressed hy 


the great Gnglish preacher, Maude ‘Royden, 


in 


an interview with Myra Mason Lindsey 





may have reached the plague stage 








but they have, by no means, felled 





HE wild revolt of youth—I am 7 
speaking of only the feminine 


everybody. The strongest and most 





part of it here—-with its hip 
flasks, its gin-mad parties, its road- 
house revels and its even more radi- 
cal departures from the path of con- 
vention followed by its mothers, is 
the last gasp of the old system of 
woman’s slavery to man, of the an- 
cient idea that he was lord and 
master of the universe, superior to 
her in every way and, therefore, to 
be imitated. When women first ad- 
vocated suffrage, certain militant 
leaders among them thought to 
prove their equality with men by 
lopping off their hair, wearing 
breeches and swaggering in a man- 
ner that they thought suggestive of 
bravery and masculinity. But wo- 
men like that and hair-cuts like that 
have, mercifully for the rest of us, 
developed along lines more natural 
and beautiful and original. 
“And so will hip flasks pass and 
gin-mad parties and _ road-house 











revels and their complementary evils. 





protected among our young folk have 
escaped, are escaping, and will con- 
tinue to escape, just as the strongest 
and most protected among them 
physically avoid diphtheria and 
scarlet fever and infantile paralysis. 
She respects Judge Lindsey’s honesty 
and sincerity. But she regards The 
Revolt of Youth, the book which 
preceded his more recent and even 
more startling one, as “a tissue of 
falsities from beginning to end,” not 
in the specific facts and cases which 
he cites but in the interpretation he 
puts upon them. 

“Why,” she exclaimed, “he seems 
to see nothing wrong in a girl’s delib- 
erately deceiving her parents by 
palming off her own baby upon them 
as the child of another. He even 
condones it. I myself have great 
respect for a girl who, if she has got 
into trouble, does not sneak off into 
a corner like a cat to give birth to 

















These violent social convulsions are 





her young, but has the courage and 











the character to bring it up as her 





only more modern, more widespread 
symptoms of the same general imita- 
tive malady, which, by its very epi- 
demic form, should serve to im- 
munize the world from its further 
ravages. There will be, of course, other epidemics, as 
civilization moves along, for we cannot grow properly, 
cannot learn to be wise unless we have first suffered for 
our own foolishness. 

“These young folk whom Judge Lindsey describes in 
his recent book, The Companionate Marriage and in 
earlier writing and whom other students of our present 
social order are painting in much the same colors, are 
insisting upon their right to do wrong. They want to 
be free as men have always been and they are daring 
the world to stop them. They are determined to be 
wicked no matter how much it may hurt! Men, of course, 
have always had enough moral rope to hang themselves 
and these young women and girls of ours want to dis- 
cover whether they can play with the same coils and 
still escape the noose. This is what they call ‘freedom.’ 
They do not know that it is only a pitiful lack of imag- 
ination, a blind and sheep-like following in the foot- 
steps of some one else!” 

This is the diagnosis of A. Maude Royden, one of the 
greatest preachers and sociologists of her generation. 
Miss Royden, absent during the past three months from 
her congregation at the Guildhouse, London, has been 
preaching and lecturing in the United States where she 
is also widely known and loved. As she sat in the long 
book-walled study in the house of her New York pub- 
lisher and talked, she seemed to see “quite through the 
deeds of men” and beyond them into the promise of 
God that those deeds would some day be wiser and 
kinder and lovelier. The daughter of a baronet, with all 
the graces and the exquisite culture of the British aristo- 
erat, and with an education in science and literature 
rounded off at Oxford, she still has not been appalled by 
the brutal contrasts of living which she encountered while 
she worked and preached in the slums of Liverpool and 
Londen; scenes of misery and savagery and human fail- 
ure as would have horrified eyes of shorter vision or a 
spirit of weaker faith. Instead she gained a vision and a 
faith so profound and understanding that she has been 
able to make the miracles of Christ as credible and sim- 
ple to materialist as to mystic, a vision and a faith that 
see in every new. discovery of science but another revela- 
tion of God to the ever-awakening spirit of man. She 


Maude Royden 


believes that humanity is on a long upward march to 
human betterment and that it has been for millions of 
years, that “an ocean of truth lies unexplored before us,” 
and that that truth shall make us free. 

She believes that no matter how great God is, “our 
idea of him is inadequate.” She believes “that each age, 
each nation, each individual is great, not in proportion 
to the special love of God, but in his own ability to 
respond to that love.” 

She recognizes the recklessness and image-breaking of 
modern youth and yet she is not discouraged and not 
afraid! 

“The World War broke open the chrysalis of our vague 
unrest, tearing loose the bonds of our old standards and 
loosing upon the world young human butterflies that 
must taste every flower, whether it yield honey or gall,” 
Miss Royden continued. “It brought on much talk about 
the rights of people and peoples and these children 
whose exploits are now burdening the public mind, have, 
like many of the unthinking young before them, inter- 
preted liberty as the right to do as they please, no mat- 
ter whom that might displease or injure. The blame of 
all this cannot be laid at the door of the parents, except 
in individual cases. It is rather the product of the age. 
Science is moving too rapidly for the multitude; it will 
take time for this to be absorbed and translated into the 
common life.” 

In her ministry, Miss Royden receives the confidences 
and the agonized confessions of thousands of persons 
every year. Many of these come, she says, from young 
women who have found that the primrose path to “a 
good time” ends in a labyrinth bristling with thorns and 
brambles. They are beginning to awake and to pay the 
price of that awakening. Thus, painfully, they are grow- 
ing into a deeper comprehension of the values of life. 
“I will not let my dayghters behave as my mother has 
let me,” they wail. 

“It may take another generation to check the general 
stampede. It may take even longer. It may not take so 
long. But checked it will be when it has served its social 
purpose,” Miss Royden emphasized. 

She does not, however, hold with Judge Lindsey that 
the terrible conditions he describes are universal. They 


“ 


, 


own and to tell the truth about it.” 

Miss Royden takes issue also with 
Judge Lindsey’s prescription for 
companionate marriage. She realizes 
that he does not mean that term as trial marriage but 
as a perfectly legal contract. But even so she disap- 
proves it. Its idea of economic independence for the 
wife, of her having no claim upon her husband until 
there are children, of their pledging themselves to prac- 
tise birth control until they decide to have those chil- 
dren, is a dangerous one. It would lessen their respon- 
sibility toward themselves, each other, their marriage 
and society in general. This would interfere with their 
growing personal unity and. would tend to heighten self- 
ishness rather than to diminish it, making it harder for 
them rather than easier to reach the final basis of family 
marriage, as Judge Lindsey calls the old-fashioned variety 
we have always known, with children and a common 
purpose and a common income. 

“This business of separateness would put up a subtle 
psychological barrier between husband and wife and so 
would birth control,” said Miss Royden. “Dozens of my 
congregation in England have confessed to me that birth 
control has had a perfectly disastrous effect upon their 
marriage and their attitude toward each other. Further- 
more and worse still, it has, by its delicate emotional 
chemistry, actually sterilized many a couple, so that they 
cannot have children when, finally, they do want them. 
I cannot explain this by any physical law, but I do know 
that the fact is true. A young man and a young woman 
who love each other should wait for marriage until they 
are willing to run the risk of children—if children are 
to be regarded as a risk. They, as responsible heads of a 
family—and the family is the foundation of all civiliza- 
tion—must be prepared to give and to suffer if need be. 
They cannot forever be receiving without some sacrifice. 
Such an attitude is selfish and unspiritual, unworthy of 
the high purpose of marriage. If these young folk are not 
ready to assume the obligation of marriage, they should 
forego its privileges until they are ready. The truism that 
for every right there is a corresponding duty does not 
apply to citizenry alone; it applies first of all to individ- 
uals who make up that citizenry. And besides, how can 
companionate marriage solve the problem of the far- 
flung sex immorality which Judge Lindsey describes? 
Will an agreement to be self-supporting to have no 
children with the prospect of easy [Turn to page 117] 
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Jim didn’t say anything, either. 

































Just 
slumped down and looked and looked at me 


GRANDMOTHER SPEAKS 


| HENEVER there’s a 

wedding in the fam- 

ily. 

My daughters say to me, 

“Mother, it’s no use asking you what 
you plan to give, 

For you always choose the same thing. 

Knives, forks, spoons, 

Silver, silver, silver! 

When you could give them anything 
money can buy, 

Why don’t you choose something else, 
for a change?” 





But I never try to tell them why. 
They’d never understand. 






It was in the Summer of ’68, 
On our farm, Jim’s and mine, 
Away out on the Iowa prairie. 








Hot? There aren’t any words, to tell that heat. 

he sky glared like the open door of a mighty furnace. 
ven the dawn wind scalded and burnt and blistered. 
ven the brave young corn drooped and shrivelled in 
its green sheath. 











We’d had three lean years, and were mortgaged up to 
our necks, 

And the drought was so bad, we’d lost half our cattle. 
And we had just forty-eight dollars left, in the world. 
But we were just two youngsters, together, 

So we hung on, and kept a stiff upper lip, 

Lill that still, blind, suffocating morning 













in hopes and dreams! 


By Katharine Holland Brown 


When the grasshoppers came. 


Grasshoppers? Plagues of Egypt! 

It was like the end of the world. 

Gray living clouds, millions on millions, 

A gray flood, that rolled up and hid our fields, swept 
like a curse 

Across our little garden, 

Leaving not a twig, not a green leaf, behind. 

Piled against the well-curb, spread over every path, 

A gray, hideous, rustling carpet, 

Drifting against the cabin walls, like gray hideous cur- 
tains. 

Horror of dry wings against your face, 

Horror of dry rattling bodies, beneath your feet, 

Horror of dry fields, stripped, ravaged, blighted, 

Our own fields, dying before our eyes! 


After a while, Jim spoke. 
“This settles it. We'll put what we got left into the cov- 


: o/Aind what more beautiful message for 
the Gaster-tide than her faith 


ered wagon, 
And start back tonight. 
Any fool that wants this farm 
Can have it, and welcome.” 


I didn’t say a word. Give up? Go back 
to Vermont, 

And let folks laugh at us? 

Give up all we’d slaved for, all that 
we’d been so proud of? 

Give up, and know, all our lives long, 
that we’d had our big chance, 

And yet thrown it away, like two 
cowards? 

Well, it was all right with me. 


Off Jim went, to the Center, to fetch our forty-eight 
dollars, 

And have the team shod. 

And I set to packing up. 

And my heart was as dry as the stripped hot fields around 
me. 


All of a sudden, I heard somebody hail the house. 

It was our nearest neighbor, Cal Humphrey. He’d driven 
into town, for the weekly mail. 

He’d brought me a package. From Aunt Abby Preston, 
back in Montpelier, it was. 

I sat down and opened it. Rolled up in an old bom- 
bazine overskirt, 

Were six silver forks. And six knives. And six spoons. 

Old Preston silver, fine, slim, graceful, 

Shining like the new moon 


On smooth calm waters. [Turn to page 112] 
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E LILY 


Ste resurrected Spring for all the world- and 
then paused to bring to fife the flower of 
a little child who believed in Sfim 


HUDDLE of flat-roofed houses 

A crouched close to the city wall, 

hemmed in by a narrow street 

which ran crookedly down into a broader 

thoroughfare, through the old Gate of 

the Kings, out upon the main-travelled road which led 
northward from Jerusalem. 

At the door of one of these houses, scarce more than 
a hut with sun-baked roof and walls of mud, a little girl 
was standing. Her slender form in its coarse, clean blouse 
of blue was the one bright spot in the sordid street. She 
had been bending over a bush, low and seemingly 
stunted, yet having a certain green sturdiness about it 
and possessing one slim, upstanding shoot crowned with 
a huge bud swollen almost to the point where the white 
petals would begin to unfold. 

Her face, as she lifted it now, was itself like a flower, 
delicately flushed, with glowing eyes beneath a cloud of 
soft dark hair. “Mother,” she called, and there was in her 
voice that fresh rapture which belongs only to untried 
youth, “please come, I have something to show you.” 





‘By Montanye Perry 


The woman who answered the call was dark and 
slight, with drooping shoulders and care-lined face. Yet 
a faint spark kindled in her gaze as it rested on the girl’s 
bright face and her voice was full of tenderness as she 
said: “Well, my child, what is it?” 

“See how my lily bud swelled through the night! It 
will be open for tomorrow’s holiday. It will be so lovely, 
all who pass by will stop and wonder!” 

“The Passover is a holy feast, my child. Thou must 
not have pride in thy heart,” admonished the mother 
gently. 

“Nay, not pride. But I have tended it so long and so 
carefully, in spite of all who said that no lily could 
bloom in this poor spot. May I not be glad if it comes 
to perfection on this holy day? It will have white, shin- 
ing petals and a heart of deep gold! It will last for many 





days and it will be wondrously beautiful.” 

“Ah, thy father loved beauty,” sighed 

the woman. “It is he who named thee 

Beryl, for a precious stone. If he had 

lived . . .” her voice trailed into silence 

while the girl hovered over her treasure and murmured, 

“T would not pluck thee, my beauty, not for anyone in all 
the world!” 

“Thou must stop gloating and dreaming now,” said 
the mother briskly. “The house must be scrubbed, the 
fire must be laid, the bread must be baked and the bitter 
herbs. cleaned, lest the sunset come and we be not ready 
for the sacred feast.” 

The sun was high overhead, beating down mercilessly 
on the flat roofs of ‘the houses when mother and daugh- 
ter came to the door again. The narrow street was alive 
with’ color and movement for the whole city was filled 
with thé good-natured bustle which precedes a feast day. 
Bent old men laden with firewood shuffled along; aged 
women clutched water-bottles, or jars of goat’s milk; 
children trotted by, saucily important under small er- 
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rands; bearded men carried on stalwart shoulders a cask 
of wine or a lamb skinned ready for quartering; here and 
there a vendor displayed a tray filled with a paste oi 
fruits, emblem of the mortar used by those who long ago 
in Egypt made bricks without straw. With the sunset, 
peace would descend on every home however humble; 
from every hearth would arise psalms of praise and grati- 
tude. Watching the scene, Beryl began to sing softly: 


“This is the day which the. Lord hath made, 
Let us rejoice and be glad . . .” 


“Hark!” said the mother, “there is some disturbance!” 

An ominous murmur could be heard, pierced by sharp, 
staccato cries. It deepened into a roar of voices, unintel- 
ligible but sinister. In the narrow street the busy life 
paused, hushed and turned startled faces toward the thor- 
oughfare along which the tumult seemed to be progress- 
ing. A moment, and one of the bolder spirits began to 
run toward the sound. Another followed, and another, 
until the street was alive with them, hurrying and breath- 
less. Men, boys, women, girls, and among them little 
Bervl, her cheeks scarlet, her dark eyes blazing with 
excitement. 

The street, where it came out upon the wider road, 
was blocked by a struggling, gesticulating mob. Beryl, 
always quick of wit, edged close to a stalwart man who 
was doggedly pressing his way, inch by inch, through the 
confusion. When‘ the crowd would have jostled her aside 
she clutched at the leather thong which girdled his coarse 
smock and clung there, moving with him, until they 
stood on the broad highway, close to the Gate of the 
Kings. There the man paused and glanced down with a 
friendly chuckle. 

“Thou didst well, little one,” he said. “But still there 
is no chance to see, in this‘mob of madmen. Ah, here is 
a place!” 

In the wall, just back from the roadway, a huge stone 
had begun to fall and been propped up by a stout pillar, 
so that a solid perch was formed. Already two 
lads were scrambling toward it, but he swept 
them aside with one brawny arm while with 
the other he lifted Beryl so that she stood look- 
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** He is nothing but a trickster. They lead Him to be crucified even now. Look! He comes!’ 


ing over the bobbing heads of the great eddying crowd. 

“There! Designed by the Gods for a little girl’s feet, 
was it not?” he laughed. 

“There is one God only, and He is Jehovah,” she re- 
plied devoutly and again his laugh rang out. 

“A true daughter of thy tribe! Well, say to thy mother 
that by the help of a heathen thou wert able to see thy 
King march by to His death!” 

“My King? I do not understand,” she said 

“Hast not heard of the Nazarene?” 

“The Holy One who hath such strange power? A kins- 
man of mine was healed by Him and our neighbor saw 
Him, but a few days since, ride into the city in triumph. 
The whole city threw flowers before Him and cried Hos- 
annas! He hath come to bring deliverance. Why dost 
think He will die?” 

“He is nothing but a trickster. They lead Him to be 
crucified even now. Look! He comes!” 

The crowd, banked solidly along the roadway, broke 
into a prolonged roar as close at hand came the tread of 
marching feet and the flash cf armor blazing in the sun. 
Trumpets blared out. The voices of the rabble shrilled 
high: “They come! They come!” 

Beryl, her hands clasped tightly, her breath coming in 
fluttering gasps, bent forward, peering. 

Brown clouds of dust, fierce sunlight flaming on burn- 
ished brass, screaming children, racing men, stumbling 
women, Roman soldiers, a giant in the golden vestments 
of a high priest, more dust, more soldiers. Then, sur- 
rounded by jeering faces, a form drooping and bloody, 
bowed beneath the weight of a cross. 

“Ah!” cried Beryl, “Save Thyself, Thou Holy One! 
Thou canst! I know Thou canst!” 

It was only a feeble cry, flung into a pandemonium of 
jeers ard insult, but the bowed head lifted itself; lumi- 
nous eyes set in a face gray-white and streaked with 
bloody sweat looked for a moment with infinite tender- 
ness into the gaze of a frightened child: The next instant 
the burdened form wavered, swayed and fell beneath the 


Ifustrated hy Mead Schaeffer 





cruel weight of the cross. And Beryl, too, swayed and 
fell, into the arms that had lifted her to this high perch. 

“There, little one, there!” The rough voice was almost 
gentle. “It was too hard a sight for such a tender thing. 
I was a thoughtless fool!” 

Cradling the unconscious figure against his breast he 
pushed his way through the throng which was following 
the ghastly procession through the gates and along the 
gray road to Golgotha. “I shall miss the best of the 
sport,” he growled good-naturedly, “but the child must 
be safe before I leave her.” 

At a roadside well he bathed her forehead and saw the 
dark eyes open and a hint of color creep back to the 
pallid face. 

“T can walk now,” she said, “and my home is close at 
hand, so go thy way and I thank thee.” A shudder shook 
the slight frame; the young eyes lifted to his were dark 
pools of horror. “They will kill Him?” she faltered. “Can 
nothing save Him?” 

“Tf -He is what He claimed, He can come down from 
the cross and save Himself. If He is an imposter, He de- 
serves death for His lies and blasphemy. So forget what 
thou hast seen and let thy lips smile again.” 

But Beryl could not forget. All that night she lay wide- 
eyed, living over and over her afternoon’s adventure, 
seeing the dusty road, the cruel mob, the ghastly, blood- 
stained face with its tender, luminous eyes. 

“He did not save Himself,” she whispered to the dark- 
ness. ““But He was zot¢ an impostor. He was a holy man. I 
believe in Him!” 


ORNING came, and Beryl could not rise. All day 
she lay on her narrow cot, joining devoutly in the 
holy rites of the day but taking no part in its festivities. 

“Did my lily open?” she asked once, wearily. 

“The bud has doubled its size, but the petals are still 
closed,” answered her mother. “Methinks it is waiting 
for thy smile. Thou must forget the dreadfui sight, my 
child. Many a criminal hath trod that road before, and 

many more will follow.” 
“But this was a good man,” protested Beryl. 
“There are many that think so,” said the 
mother doubtfully, “but [Turn to page 87] 
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“Sight of him so pale and hollow-eyed—stung me with remorse” 


STAIRS oO 


In lonely desert wastes a woman 
pursues her quest of happiness 


UTH LAREY was a 
R beautiful girl with 
great possibilities 
for good or evil. Because 
she is married to Guerd 
Larey, a man whom she 
fears and hates, and be- 
cause the great desert seems 
to be driving her mad, she 
elopes with Hal Stone. Adam Wansfell, a desert 
wanderer, saves her from Stone and takes her to 
her home. He knew her as a young girl and is in 
love with her, but he is horrified and hopeless when 
he sees Ruth’s husband, Guerd Larey. For it is 
his own brother! 


OST LAKE slumbered at noontide under a 

June sun. The vast desert sky, like a copper lid, shut 
down close, hiding the limits of the wasteland in the haze 
of obscurity. The heat veils waved up from the sand 
like transparent smoke. An Indian stood motionless in 
the shade of an adobe wall. The wind whipped pufis of 
sand across the open square before the post. The desert 
brooded, as if forbidding life and movement. 

Merryvale awoke from his siesta and folded his bed 
neatly on the brush mattress. He was always in a brown 
study these days, absorbed in his loyalty to Adam and 
Ruth, and the fateful tangle of their lives. Merryvale 
had been forty years on the desert. He loved it even as 
Adam, but he did not dwell on the heights. It was the 
people of the desert that interested Merryvale and he 
saw them clearly, in the raw, elemental, physical—an- 
swering to the law of this barren, hot, lonely and fierce 
environment. 

While he sat there thinking, he heard the freighting 
wagons lumber by. It reminded him that the stages were 
due, one from Yuma going north and the other coming 
south. Lost Lake was an important post, because it pos- 
sessed the only abundant water on a hundred mile 
stretch of desert, the last northern fifty miles of which 
was below sea level. 

Merryvale sauntered on toward the post where the 
freighters had hauled up. Passing under the palo verdes 
to an adobe house, Merryvale halted to address a Mexi- 
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can woman, who sat in the shade, busy with bright col- 
ored clothes. A half-naked child, dusky-haired and with 
skin like brown ivory, played in the sand at her feet. 

“Buenas tardes, senora,’ Merryvale greeted her, “May 
I look in?” And he indicated the open door. 

“Si, senor,’ she replied, showing her white teeth. 

Merryvale entered. Upon a bed under the window lay 
a young man, haggard of face, with uncut beard and hol- 
lowed eyes. 

“Wal, Stone, how are you today?” inquired Merryvale. 

“Oh, God, it’s hot lyin’ here,” returned Stone, wearily, 
as he rolled his head from side to side. 

“Are you still in pain?” 

5 “No. That’s most gone, I guess. It’s just the infernal 
eat.” 

“Wal, boy, you’re gettin’ better fast,’ 
cheerfully. 

“Yes, I must be,” replied Stone, hopefully. “Ruth was 
here this mornin’. She said so.” 

“Ahuh! An’ Ruth was down? Wal, that was shore good 
of her.” 

“Oh, she’s kind. She took the blame for Larey’s shoot- 
ing me. But I don’t want her kindness.” 

‘“Reckon she wasn’t all to blame, Stone. You talked 
aboot Ruth, so I’m told. Larey shore meant to kill you 
for that an’ not for runnin’ off with her. He nearly done 
for you, too. Lucky that doctor was passin’ through on 


’ 


said Merryvale, 


SAND 


the stage or you'd been 
fodder for the vultures.” 

“I’m not thankin’ any- 
body, Merryvale,”  re- 
turned the young man, sul- 
lenly. 

“So I. see,” drawled 
Merryvale, with a little 
coldness creeping into his 

voice. ‘““What’re you goin’ to do when you get on 
your feet again?” 

“What’d I do before I stopped these bullets?” 
snapped Stone. 

“Wal, you sold hosses an’ gambled some an’ 
looked at red liquor more’n you ought, an’ you ran 
-after a yourig woman heah,” replied Merryvale, in 
his lazy drawl. 

“Ves, and that’s what I’ll do again.” 

“Not as regards the last, Stone,” said Merryvale, with 
some sharpness. “You’d show sense to leave Lost Lake. 
But if you won’t, then take advice an’ leave Ruth alone. 
She may have led you on, flirtin’, even bein’ soft an’ 
sweet to you, as women always did an’ always will. But 
she couldn’t go through with the deal as you wanted, an’ 
when she got back heah she took the blame.” 

“Bah! You're an old fool, Merryvale,” retorted Stone. 
“You don’t know women, much less Ruth Larey. She’s 
like this desert. She has as many moods as the wind. She’d 
purr at me one minute and the next scratch my eyes out.” 

Merryvale left the bedside and went out, satisfied that 
Stone’s love for Ruth had turned to hate, and that he 
would be an enemy whom it would be well to watch. He 
lounged in the shade of the porch, which ran along the 
front of the post, and played the part he had chosen— 
that of an idle old man, past labor or activity, and not 
particularly interested in anything save rest. One of the 
grimy drivers halted near Merryvale to catch his breath 
and wipe his dripping face. 

“Warm day, old timer,’ he remarked. 

“Reckon so, for you. It’s only fair to middlin’ warm 
for me. Lots of freight you’re handlin’?” 

“More comin’ all the time,” he replied, nodding vigor- 
ously. “We left the dock stacked full. You see, freight is 
comin’ to Yuma on the railroad now.” 
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“You don’t say. Wal, that’s news. So the rail- 
road’s built far as Yuma?” 

“Yep, an’ she’s headed north.” 

“Wal, then, there was somethin’ in the talk 
we've been heahin’ for years. Where do they aim 
to build this way?” 

“Don’t know for sure,” replied the teamster. 

“But course the rails will have to go between the 
Chocolate Range an’ the sand dunes. They 
couldn’t run no railroad over them.” 

“Shore couldn’t. It’d be buried every day. 
Reckon they’ll lay tracks round the west end of 
the dunes, an’ mebbe cut north across the valley 
this heah way.” 

“I heard a railroad man say Lost Lake was in line,” re- 
plied the freighter, and went his way. 

Here was extraordinary news. A railroad north through 
the valley meant an enormous increase in value of prop- 
erty. Merryvale saw that the water rights on the land 
belonging to Hunt would be worth a fortune. Guerd 
Larey had long been trying to buy Hunt out; and of late, 
according to Ruth, had been offering more, and nagging 
Hunt to sell. 

Then the stage came rolling up with its six horses 
caked with dust and lather, and the driver looking like a 
snow man. 

Dust flew in clouds as the stage door opened to emit, 
first, a tall man in a long frock coat. He was a one-eyed 
man, grim, evil, square-jawed, more striking for a hideous 
scar that blotted out his left eye. 

Merryvale controlled the start with which he recog- 
nized Collishaw, the sheriff who had been Guerd Larey’s 
ally at Picacho years before. Collishaw had not changed 
much, except to grow grayer. Merryvale’s mind flashed 
back, bringing a picture of the fight between Guerd and 
Adam. Again he saw Adam fall back from the ghastly 
brother and fling the gun with terrific force in Collishaw’s 
face. He would carry that mark, that loss to his grave. 
His one eye burned with the spirit of an implacable and 
ruthless man. 

Merryvale remembered well indeed the part Collishaw 
had played in Ruth’s narrative. He and Guerd Larey had 
identical interests, if they were not hand and glove. 
Moreover Collishaw conducted one of the many gambling 
saloons in Yuma. Merryvale saw Collishaw met by Larey 
with outstretched hand, and led toward the bar. Merry- 
vale decided to follow. In the crowded saloon he con- 
trived to edge close to the couple. 

“Guerd, heah’s to luck,” Collishaw was saying, low- 
voiced, helding up his glass. “The S. P. is shore goin’ to 
take in Lost Lake!” 

“The deuce you say!” whispered Larey, hoarsely, lift- 
ing his glass; and a light brightened the heat from his 
face. 

“Shore. I got inside information,” replied Collishaw. 
“For reasons of their own the directors have let it go 
they were runnin’ the railroad up the east side of the 
valley. But it’s comin’ on this side.” 

“We want Lost Lake, Salton Spring and Twenty Nine 


Palms . . . . Drink!” 
returned Larey. 
Merryvale edged 


away and waited until 
the two men emerged, 
evidently in high spir- 
its, and hurried out and 
into the storeroom of 
the post, where Hunt 
was still receiving and 
recording freight. 

“Hunt, I’ve a bit of 
news for your ear,” said 
Merryvale. 

“Ah! Merryvale. How 
do. Thank you, I'll be at 
your service presently,” re- 
joined Hunt. 

Merryvale did not 
choose to speak while they 
were walking along in 
front of the post, where 
there were passers-by, and 
dark figures of Indians 
leaning against the railing. 
But when they turned the 
corner to pass on toward the hedge he 
said: “Mr. Hunt, shore there’s a lot of 
freight comin’ in.” 

“Indeed there is. We’re handling twice 
the volume of business we used to.” 

“Who’s it all billed to?” asked Merry- 
vale, curiously. 

“Most of this lot today is billed to 
names I don’t know. Struck me queer. And now I have 
time to think, I see it is most unusual.” 

“Wal—I reckon it is. Mebbe I can give you a hunch 
aboot it.” 

“Ah, that’s your bit of news,” replied Hunt. 





The two men 
emerged, 
evidently in 
high spirits 





It was dark in- 
side the hedge, so 
that Merryvale 
had to peer down 
to locate the nar- 
row path. The 
tinkle of running 
water fell pleasantly on 
the sultry air. Far to 
the north sheet light- 
ning flared along a dark 
battlemented horizon. 
They reached the porch, 
where a slender white 
figure stood out from 


the gloom. 
“Who’s with you, 
Grandad?” came _ the 


query in Ruth’s soft voice. 

“Merryvale, my lass. I’ve asked him to supper.” 

“Oh—I’ve looked for you all day, Merryvale,” she 
said, taking his arm and squeezing it. “I’m lonelier than 
ever. I used to go down to the post. But now I stay in 
the yard.” 

“Ruth, lass, go tell Marta to hurry supper,” requested 
Hunt, taking a seat. Opening his shirt at the neck and 
brushing back his hair, he met the faint breeze with evi- 
dent gratitude. ‘““Now tell me the hunch and the bit of 

news.” 

“Wal, I reckon that excess 
freight is for rail- 
road men,” replied 
Merryvale. 

Hunt leaned for- 
ward in his chair so 
abruptly that Ruth, 
returning from the 


house, marked it 
and stopped short. 
“Your faith in 


this water-hole is 
justified,” went on 
Merryvale, impres- 
sively. “The S. P. is 
going to run the railroad 
through heah.” 

He gave vent to a hard 
expulsion of breath. “Mer- 
ryvale, how do you know?” 

“Collishaw came on the 
stage. An’ I overheard him 
tell Larey that he had inside infor- 
mation.” 

“Well, Well! I always believed it’d 
come....And what did Larey say?” 

Merryvale leaned forward to 
whisper: “He said ‘We want Lost 
Lake, Salton Spring, an’ Twenty 
Nine Palms.’ ” 

Hunt uttered an imprecation that 
was unintelligible and sank back in 
his chair. “He named the three best 
water-holes in the valley. These 
will be important railroad stations 
and eventually towns. For the valley above here has rich 
soil. All it needs is water. I can see it green over and 
blossom like the land of Canaan.” 

“Wal, Hunt, I reckon you had better vision than most 
desert prospectors. For you bought Lost Lake.” 
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He was a one-eyed man, 
grim, evil, squarejawed 


“Yes, and I have a clear title. I took the 
Indians to Yuma. I own this water and when I 
die it’ll go to Ruth. She’ll be rich some day.” 
“Hush, Grandad. You are full of life and 
energy,” said Ruth. “Oh, Iam so glad... . 
yet it troubles me. If Guerd Larey said he 
wanted Lost Lake, and those other places, he meant 
something.” 

“Ruth, he has always wanted it. You see the post was 
built on my land. He always disputed this, but the Indians 
can verify it. These six acres I own constitute the value 
of Lost Lake.” 

“Wal, all I say is you’re goin’ to hang on to it,” inter- 
posed Merryvale, doggedly. 

“My friend, as yet the only law on this desert is the 
law of might,” replied Hunt. 

“Shore. An’ that’s where Wansfell will come in.” 

Merryvale saw the girl’s face flash at him and her eyes 
widen and gleam in the gloom. She put out an entreating 
hand. 

“T don’t understand you, Merryvale,” said Hunt. , 

“Never mind. My temper was up. Shore I talk too 
much, anyhow. But I jest had to tell you the news—good 
an’ bad,” returned Merryvale, apologetically. 

At this juncture the Indian woman called them tc sup- 
per. They went into the little dining room where, in the 
light of the lamps, Merryvale looked across the table at 
this girl who had begun to twine herself about his heart. 
He was old and he had traveled, but never had he seen 
so lovely and so disturbing a creature as Ruth. The pliant 
form, slender yet full, the beautiful lines of her golden 
throat, the oval face with its curved red lips, drooping 
and sweet, the delicate nostrils, the wide purple eyes and 
the rippling hair of gold—these he felt stir his pulse and 
gladden his sight. 

After the meal they again repaired to the porch where 
Hunt talked a few moments, then went down to his work 
at the post. 

“Let us go,” said Ruth, “some one might come.” And 
she led him beyond the house, up a path to the dark 
hedge, where in the shadow of palo verdes there was a 
bench. 

“T can hear him—when he comes,” whispered Ruth, 
panting a little. 

“Ruth, I dropped in to see Stone today,” said Merry- 
vale, low-voiced. “He told me you had been there.” 

“Yes, I went to see him and took him some fruit. I 
felt sorry for him. Sight of him so pale and hollow-eyed, 
with those bandages on him, stung me with remorse.” 

“Wal, it’s to your credit, but you mustn’t go again. An’ 
you must avoid him heahafter. He’s bad medicine, Ruth, 
an’ doesn’t deserve your pity.” ; 

“T have two task masters, now,” she replied, with a 
little laugh. “But, oh, if you only knew how I need and 
want to be guided and helped.” 

“Wal, I’ll shore try to live up to that,” returned Merry- 
vale. 

“God knows it’s hard enough to [Turn to page 124] 
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A ome 
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READY MADE 
xAl Home for sale and a 


heart for the asking 


‘By Robert W. Chambers 


Illustrated by 
GRANT REYNARD 


E L L- 

W I NG 

knew he 
had no time to 
waste if he were 
to enjoy the great wealth which so suddenly had become 
his. Whatever he acquired must be ready-made. He 
couldn’t wait to be fitted. 

He was forty. Until now he never had had any money. 

He had gone to a public school, worked his way through 
the State University, worked like a dog all his life, and 
lived less comfortably than some dogs. Now, in middle 
age, money had come to him. 

He told all this to Mr. Rawdon. “I like good things,” 
he said. “I didn’t inherit any; but it’s too late in life to 
begin to collect. I’ve got to buy what somebody else has 
collected.” 

Mr. Rawdon politely understood. 

“Tt takes years,” continued Welling, “to choose and 
acquire a site for an estate, build a house, fill it with 
things one likes, to cultivate the knowledge necessary to 
do it. I can’t wait. At forty, time is an unfriendly devil. 
By the time I know anything I'll be dead.” 

“You don’t look forty,” ventured Mr. Rawdon. 

“That doesn’t help. Age is a fact. I’ve only a little 
while left. I’ve got to acquire everything immediately; 
surround myself with what I like; and begin to cultivate 
myself. As for a house,” he went on, “maybe some day 
T’ll buy one in town; but I want a country house first. I 
want one already built—a very large one with a great 
many servants to make it look cheerful. I mean to have 
a great many very beautiful things and that requires a 
iarge house. Do you see?” 

Mr. Rawdon nodded. “On our list,” he said, “there are 
a number of large country houses with fine acreage—” 

“Which is the very finest?” 

Mr. Rawdon pondered. Perhaps Tappan Towers was 
the most magnificent—all things considered— 

“How far is it?” 

“Two hours from town by motor.” 

“What is the’selling price?” 

Mr. Rawdon moistened his lips and his voice grew 
grave with respect for every dollar he named as the price 
of priceless Tappan Towers. 

“Could I run up there now and look it over?” 

Mr. Rawdon said: “There’s a caretaker in one of the 
lodges. I’ll telephone her to open the house—” 

“TIsn’t anybody in the house?” 

“Nobody.” He rose: “I'll call up the caretaker, if you'll 
excuse me.” 

After twenty long minutes he returned to find his 
client pacing the floor. “The lodge-keeper is ill,” he ex- 
plained, “but if you wish to motor up this morning there 
will be somebody to let you in and show you the house.” 

So Welling stepped into his car; the footman bundled 
him into fur; he made himself comfortable in the corner 
where the ash-receiver hung. 

Out through the suburbs sped the car. Overhead the 


March clouds had be- 
gun to thicken. The 
wind became a gale, 
blowing fine snow 
against the car. The 
endless stone walls, 
ranks of trees, hedges, 
and handsome estates 
of the Hudson Valley 
streamed away on either 
side of the flying car. 

Intervals of pallid sun- 

shine painted the great 

river with bands of goid 
and mauve. 

Finally the car 
stopped before a stone 
gateway barred with 
gilded wrought-iron. 
The footman jumped 
out, rang the lodge bell 
for a while, then re- 
turned to report the 
gate locked and the 
place deserted. 

' “There’s another 
lodge and gateway,” said 
Welling. 

So they sped on for an- 
other mile; and, arriving, 
found this gate also closed, 
but not locked. The foot- 
man opened it; rang at the 
lodge, waited, and finally 
opened the door and went 
in. He came out after a few 
moments to report the lodge- 
keeper ill in bed, but that 
there would be somebody in 
charge of the house. 

Half a mile further over a curving drive brought 
them under the porte-cochére of an enormous man- 
sion of gray stone. 

Welling got out. “You'd better go to the nearest 
village and get your lunch,” he said to the two men. 

“Take your time; I'll be here, or walking over the 
estate, for several hours anyway. Come back about four.” 

The car rolled 
away. Welling survey- 
ed the wooded land- 
scape set with lawns 
and rolling meadows. 
There was a glimmer 
of water through the 
trees to the south- 
ward where a rapid 
brook tumbled into a 
lake. He turned and 
looked up at the great 
house. Even now, 
with all the wealth 
that had come to him 
—he could scarcely 
realize that he might 
have this house if he 
desired it. And he 
knew, already, that he 
wanted it; that he 
would acquire it, fill 
it with beauty ready 
made, and begin to 
educate himself as 
fast as he could so 
that he might know 
something before he 
died. 


E mounted marble 
steps, opened the 
glass grille of a great 
vestibule, walked 
through the open 
bronze doors beyond. 
A great hall with 
golden _ tesselated 
pavement ran through 
the center of the 
house. In this hall, 
some distance away, 
stood a thin, shabby 
girl, with delicate fea- 
tures under a shock 
of bobbed bronzed 
hair. Hearing his foot- 
steps on the tesselated 
floor she turned her 
head and came to- 
ward him with a 
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youthful angular grace. 

“Good morning,” he said; “I’m John Welling. Are you 
the caretaker?” 

“T am to show you the house,” she said. 

Now that she drew nearer he could see that she was 
both dirty and pretty. There was a smudge of soot on 
one cheek. Evidently she had been wiping her hands on 
her apron, but they still remained somewhat soiled. 

“The furnace was low,” she explained in a tired voice— 
yet agreeable and even sweet. 

“You’ve been shoveling coal!” he observed amiably. 
“Tsn’t there a man on the place?” he inquired. 

“Not now. My uncle died last year. My aunt and I 
have done what is to be done . . . But she is very ill.” 

“There ought to be a man, too,” repeated Welling. 
“Women can’t care for a place like this.” 

“We've been so afraid we’d lose the place.” She looked 
around at the great hall out of unhappy eyes: “I’ll show 
you the house,” she said. 

No view of the exterior had conveyed to him any real- 
ization of the vastness of this house with its great hall, 
ball-room, drawing rooms, reception rooms; its leaded 
windows giving on terraces under which towered tier on 
tier of forest trees sloping to the great river hundreds of 
feet below. There were music rooms, billiard rooms, li- 
braries, smoking rooms; bronze and glass doors opening 
on terraces, on gardens, on woods, on lawns. 

Woodwork, wainscoting, flooring were elaborately 
carved out of rare and beautiful woods—superb San 
Domingo mahogany, maple that looked like satin-wood, 
wonderful walnut and oak. 

Color and quality enchanted Welling; the decorations 
bewildered and troubled him. He gazed wistfully at fres- 
cos and marble columns, not understanding them, not 


knowing whether an educated mind and cultivated taste} 


ought to find them satisfying. 

But all that was coming—education; cultivation; lei- 
sure to learn how to appreciate what his instinct always 
had inclined him to love. And, whatever in this house 
was not good, he could alter or replace as soon as his 
education taught him to discriminate. This thought reas- 
sured him and made him happy. He followed his shabby 
guide through the golden gloom, up a great staircase to 
other halls, other salons, room after room—great bed- 
chambers stately enough for monarchs—all silent and 
empty in the sombre light filtering through closed blinds. 

On the third floor were endless bed- | Turn to page 112) 








**Do you think Pl make a good neighbor?” 
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By 
Holworth Ly Hall 






, Are you 
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f soot on 

hands on 
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amiably, 

nt and | 

very ill.” 

Welling. T was a remarkable advertisement. Under the cap- 
I tion, “Help Wanted, Nurses, Governesses, etc,” it 

ie looked occupied such an uncommonly large area that 

I'll show obviously, the advertiser must either be rich or des- 


perate, or both. Jane Maillard had answered it not so 


any real-™§ much because it promised wealth, as because it ap- 
reat hall, pealed to her imagination and to her sympathy. Be- 
s leadedi hold her, then, sitting in a sort of parlor-mausoleum in 
1 tier onf§ the East Sixties, ready for an interview by appoint- 
dreds off ment. 
ooms, li- It was a drawing-room which forty years earlier 
opening might have been described as “elegant”; but now it 
looked like the corner of an expensive auction sale. Yet 
borately™# Miss Maillard, regarding the fragile gilt, the heavy 
erb Sanf§ brocade, the huge, sombre paintings, told herself it 
in-wood,™ was exactly what she had anticipated. It was the 
proper setting for a dignified, old-fashioned, middle- 
‘orations™ aged gentleman: the precise type of gentleman who 
at fres- would naturally have put himself into this particular 
em, not quandrary. The longer she gazed at his furniture, the 
ed taste™ sorrier she became for him. 
She re-visualized the advertisement: 
ion; lei- 
: always BACHELOR, having legally adopted French war- 
is house orphan, girl now nine, is seriously concerned by details 
1 as his™ of education and home-training: therefore secks gov- 


ht reas-™ erness to take entire charge. Qualifications include 
shabby§ college degree, nursing experience, social position, per- 
rcase tom fect health, and extremely fluent French. Must also be 
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Miss Maillard smiled faintly. The poor, bewildered 
old dear! Her fancy drew a 
sketch of him: tall, white- 
haired, kindly, with the nicest 
manners in the world. Too 
elderly to fight, he had never- 
theless felt his obligation to 
France and paid it: he had 
volunteered whole-heartedly 
as a foster parent. But in his 
patriotic enthusiasm he had 
forgotten that babies grow up, 
and that yesterday’s cooing 
infant is tomorrow’s conun- 
drum. “Must also be strict 
disciplinarian.” The poor, 
perplexed old thing! 

At this juncture, the still- 
ness of the house was split by a childish 
yell, immediately followed by sounds of 
battle. Overhead a male voice said, “Ouch!” 
and then there came a series of short, pierc- 
ing squalls of rage which gradually lessened 
in the distance until a door banged, and 
cut them off. Miss Maillard was stil! sitting 
erect and intent and demure, when a man 
came through the curtains into the drawing room. 

“Sorry I had to keep you waiting so long, Miss Mail- 
lard,” he said, “but Louise decided she was coming down, 
too, and I took a don’t. I guess you probably heard me 
taking it. It’s all right: I’ve locked her up in the linen 
press. She did get in a couple of good kicks, though.” 
And he massaged his shin, reminiscently. “Well, I might 
as well tell you right off the bat—the rest of her behav- 
ior’s guaranteed up to the sample.” 

Miss Maillard, having caught her breath, was staring 
at him, spellbound. Her poor, baffled old dear was a 
young man in a loose tweed golf suit. There was no slight- 
est hint of martyrdom in his figure, his energy, his 
complexion, or even his neckwear; on the contrary, 
the only ascetic thing about him was a pair of tortoise- 
timmed spectacles, which merely succeeded in italicis- 
ing his youth. In spite of herself she had gasped 
once, and now she did it again, and continued to stare, 
fascinated. 

“You see,” he went on, ingenuously, “after the guerre 
was finie, I thought the least I could do was to get to- 
gether and underwrite an orphan; only unfortunately, I 
didn’t specify whether I wanted a lady or a tiger. I never 
supposed they’d send me a girl. Anyhow it never oc- 
curred to me. But the first thing I knew, they’d done it. 
So I went down to the ship, and got her out of hock, and 



































She was a leggy blonde, 
dressed with a bachelor’s taste 


CJHE SUITABLE 
INCUMBENT 


With wealth and charm 
and an orphan to 
for, what else 
could a young 

man do? 


care 


she bit me. Well, she was only six, and I thought it would 
be a mean trick to back out, so I went ahead with it. And 
in three years I’ve had thirteen different governesses, and 
not one of them clicked. She eats them alive. So this is 
my last shot at it. If the next one can’t show something, 
I’m afraid Louise is out of luck. I’ll have to send her off 
to a menagerie, somewhere, to get house-broken. I guess 
I ought to have ordered her on approval, anyway. Are 
you scared off?” 

Although her amazement was still bubbling, Miss Mail- 
lard was almost sorrier for him than if he had fitted her 
illusive portrait. His boyishness appalled her, at the same 
time that his paternal frown made her want to laugh, 
helplessly. Why, he was no more aged than herself—and 
as impulsive as his protégée! 








“Why, no, Mr. Douglas,” she» 
said slowly. “I’m not discour- 
aged. I knew it would be a—a 
problem.” 

There was a very long pause. 
At length, Douglas smiled, apolo- 
getically. “I’m sorry I’m such a 
dub at this sort of thing,’ he 
said, “but honestly, Miss Mail- 

lard, I don’t quite know what other ques- 
tions I ought to ask you... . but hold ona 
minute. Wait ’till you take a slant at her.” He 
rang a bell, and to the maid who presently ap- 
peared, he said: “Let Miss Louise out of the 
linen closet and bring her down here.” The 
combination of his manner, which was the 
grand seigneur, and of his words, which 
weren’t, made Miss Maillard cough in her Handkerchief. 

Two minutes later, Louise made a spectacular entrance. 
She was a leggy blonde, dressed with a bachelor’s taste, 
with strong emphasis on lace, and pink. And dashing into 
the foreground she halted, and purred something in 
French at which, although Douglas only Grew down his 
eyebrows, uncomprehending, Miss Maillard gasped again. 
For it was a French imported straight from the back- 
alleys of a small town, where frankness is one of the 
soonest virtues to flourish. 

Miss Maillard forgot that she was not yet employed. 
Involuntarily, she stood up and began to speak, and 
when she had spoken for perhaps thirty seconds, Louise, 
step by step, slunk backwards through the door, and was 
heard howling dismally in the hallway. 

“Whew!” said Douglas, feebly. “Well, that was cer- 
tainly the cat’s pajamas! Could you do it again?” 

Miss Maillard laughed, magisterially. She was still 
indignant. “I think so.” 

“What makes you think you could put it over, when 
so many other people died on the vine?” 3 

“Why, she’s simply spoiled, Mr. Douglas, that’s all. 
But I like her eyes and her mouth and her chin: she’s got 
a lot of character. If she’s brought up properly, you'll be 
proud of her. All she needs is control, and—I should 
say that there is another important thing—I should 
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guess—one or two thorough spankings, when she acts 
like that, and—” 

He made a sudden gesture. “No: the governess is the 
boss, with that one exception.” 

“Do you mean—you prefer to punish her yourself?” 

“Well, not so you could notice it!” He scowled fero- 
ciously. “You see, I went across in ’14, and incidentally, 
I saw something of Berry-au-Bac, where she happens to 
come from. And she was a baby there, when the Boche 
came in. So we’ve got to make a lot of allowances for 
her. Nobody’s got a right to pound her except her mother 
—and she hasn’t got one. So you'll have to work out 
something else.” 

There was a silence. “Well?” 

“With that exception, are you willing to take hold?” 

“Ves,” 

“Starting when?” 

“Whenever you like.” 

“Tomorrow morning?” 

“Vea” 

“Fine. It’s settled, then. I’ll have Louise brought down 
again, and we'll have some tea. You might begin by jump- 
ing on her for her table manners. They’re fierce.” 

It wasn’t until late that night that Miss Maillard awoke 
to a novel circumstance. She was definitely engaged, but 
neither she nor her employer had ever thought to men- 
tion the salary. 


ya a very brief period, she realized that he 
was the queerest young man she had ever encoun- 
tered. His estate was magnificent: the neighboring squires 
were his friends: he was pursued by a score of adorable 
débutantes, and invitations fluttered down on him like 
snowflakes: yet his favorite diversion was arguing away 
long hours with the cadaverous owner of the village 
news-emporium. 

“Why,” he said to Miss Maillard, “I like him because 
he hasn’t got any formulas. He’s about the only man in 
Exmouth that can afford to say what he darn well thinks.” 

“Do you mean to say that nobody else in Exmouth 
can afford to be genuine?” 

“No, but they’ve all got formulas of thinking, just as 
they’ve got formulas of dressing. It’s a kind of etiquette. 
But Claude Eastman works in his shirt sleeves!” 

Yes, he was an extraordinary young man. By inten- 
tion, he was extremely punc- 
tual, but in practice, he was 
a notorious late-comer. He 
was forever discovering, at 
the fifty-ninth minute, some- 
thing which erased ail previ- 
ous commitments from his 
memory. The troubles of a 
servant, the malady of a 
horse, the distress of a vil- 
lage family, or even the re- 
ceipt of a begging letter 
took precedence. Miss Mail- 
lard fell into the habit of 
acting as his social con- 
science. 

“Mr. Douglas! Do you 
know it’s a quarter past ten? 

You said you absolutely had 
to leave the house by ten 
o'clock.” 

“Oh, yes—but I’m writing 
a reference for a groom I 
had last Summer. He’s got 
to have it tomorrow morn- 
ing, or he won’t get the job 
he’s after.” 

“But do it when you come 
home!” 

“No, it’s got to catch the milk- 
train. Call Hughes, will you? I 
want him to take it down to the 
station.” 

“But Mr. Douglas—you told 
Miss Edwardes over the telephone 
that—” 

“Ob, that’s only a dance. If 
Edith Edwardes ever needed a job the way this lad does, 
then she could talk.” 

At the stationer’s one afternoon Eastman winked at 
Miss Maillard. “Know what he’s done? Just gave ten 
dollars to a beggar on the road and got the village all 
excited.” 

Douglas laughed. “Why, he asked me for a dime, and 
I asked him if there was any earthly reason why I should 
give it to him, and he grinned and said: ‘Nary one!’ So 
I slipped him ten dollars and he told me the story of his 
life, and it was a peach!” 

“H’m!” said Eastman. 


“That was human. But the 


humaner a society feller is, Alan, the quicker he gets 
himself called a fool.” 

It was in regard to Louise, however, that he was most 
quixotic. He indulged her infinitely more than if she had 


been his only grandchild; he discounted for her all his 
soundest principles. He forgave her, after the mildest of 
reprimands, for shooting a peacock with a target rifle. He 
forgave her, with unruffled calm, for unconditioning his 
champion bulldogs with marmalade sandwiches, although 
she had been forbidden to feed them. Invariably he said 
to Miss Maillard: “But if you’d seen what sort of a dump 
a poor kid came from, you couldn’t get mad at her 
either.” 

Miss Maillard bit her lip. “But Mr. Douglas, how can 
she have respect for a law when there’s no penalty for 
breaking it?” 

“But she’s only nine,” he protested. 

“Yes, but nine’s intelligent! She knows what she’s do- 
ing. I’ve lost influence ever since the very first day. You 
won’t give me any authority.” 

“Reason with her,” said Douglas. 

And at lunch, Louise introduced a live frog to the 
table, and enjoyed watching it skid on the slippery ma- 
hogany. 

“Louise,” said Douglas, soberly, “don’t you love me 
at all?” 

She burst into copious tears, and flung herself at him: 
but an hour later, having netted seven goldfish from the 
lily-pool, and bestowed them upon the barn-cats, she was 
vigorously hurling mud-balls at the head-gardener. Miss 
Maillard inflicted the heaviest punishment within her 
jurisdiction: she shut Louise into the nursery, with a 
long contrite imposition to be copied ten times. Louise, 
however, accomplished it on a toy typewriter—an original 
and four carbons—climbed 
down by the ivy, and was se 
shortly arrested in the stables, 
where she was tickling the 
horses with broomstraw in 
order to see them plunge. 

This was the after- 
noon that Miss Mail- 
lard wrote out her res- 
ignation. She took it to 


**Have a care, my dear,” she 
said, ** Mother Grundy ts about’ 


dinner with her: for there were no guests, Louise was in 
disgrace, and so she dined with Douglas alone. 

Ordinarily, when they were alone, Douglas talked to 
her with scant reserve, and buoyantly: -but tonight he sat 
incommunicative and abstracted: indeed, when they went 
out on the loggia for coffee, he had hardly uttered a syl- 
lable. Miss Maillard surveyed him curiously. 

“I beg your pardon, Mr. Douglas, but is anything 
wrong?” 

He started. “Wrong?” 

“T mean, you’re so—so—” She fumbled for the word. 

“Grouchy?” 
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“Oh, xo! But—repressed.” 

“Most failures are grouches,” said Douglas, brusquely. 

“That may be true enough. But you aren’t a failure, 
are you?” 

“One of the world’s champions.” He got up, and began 
to pace the loggia restlessly. “My Lord, do you suppose 
I call ¢his—” He swept a semi-circle with his arm—“any- 
thing worth the powder to blow it up?” He stopped and 
glared down at her. “Maybe you wouldn’t believe it, but 
once I had a brain.” He resumed his pacing. “When the 
war started, I was a freshman in college. I mean I 
couldn’t sit still and be a.spectator. So I went overseas. 
Well, I didn’t come back for five years, and then my 
grandfather was dead, and I’d inherited the whole works. 
I was twenty-three. Could I go back to college and be a 
freshman again? Why, it sounded like going back to 
kindergarten! And I had a lot of property to manage, and 
about that time I accumulated Louise. So I just—kind of 
drifted. Well, I’m twenty-eight. If I did the one thing on 
earth I want to, I’d pike for Cambridgé“tomorrow. It 
isn’t practical, but it’s what I want. It’s what I wish I’d 
done five years ago. But I didn’t have sense enough, and 
now I’m too late. And once in a while it gets me. All this 
is so infernally—futile!” 

“But I don’t see why it’s too late,” said Miss Maillard, 
meditatively. “I don’t see why it’s ever too late to start 
towards an ambition.” 

He faced about. “Could I take Louise?” 

“Why not? Couldn’t you have a house in Cambridge 


_as easily as you can in Exmouth?” 


“Not and have any of the Jife there! 
I’d want to be a regular undergradu- 
ate, and room in a dormitory, and run 
with the gang. I’d want to pick up the 
life where I dropped it. And it wouldn’t 
be for just four years: it would be for 
seven. I’d want to study law, after- 

wards. Ridiculous—isn’t it?” 

“But you’d only be thirty- 
five! I wouldn’t keep regret- 
ting what I hadn’t done: I’d 
go do it.” 

“But I tell you, what about 
Louise? Where’d there be a 
home for her? I'd be at lec- 
tures in the daytime; and 
studying nights. No, sir,-she’s 
got to have this last chance.” 

“But it really isn’t the last 
is it?” 

He nodded. “Absolutely. 
When I told you you're the 
end of the string, I meant it. 
But as far as I can make out, 
you're going to do the trick. 
(Here, Miss Maillard winced). 
You’ve got every asset. If you 
can’t make a go of it, then no- 
body can. And if you don’t, 
why I'll just have to fold up, 
and send Louise off some- 
where.” 

“But—in that case—” 

“Oh, yes,” he said, “in that 

case, I’d be free to do whatever I 
liked. But you know I’m really so 
crazy about that kid—and I do so 
hate to be a quitter—” He broke 
off there, so that presently she 
finished his own speech for him. 

“So much so, that you’d sacri- 
fice all your own personal wishes?” 

“Oh, the world’s fuli of second- 
rate lawyers,” he said, “and of 
course I don’t need the fees. It 
would just have been—pleasant. 
But the world isn’t full of homes. Houses—yes. But not 
homes. I want Louise to have a home. I’m responsible 
for her.” 

There was a pause. “You talk about giving her a last 
chance, Mr. Douglas, but why won’t you ever give me a 
chance? She does her lessons splendidly—when she 
chooses. She’s the dearest little girl you’d ever care to 
see—when she chooses. But as far as unspoiling her for 
you is concerned, I can’t. She’s going in the other direc- 
tion. You’ve tied my hands.” 

“I suppose you: mean she ought to be walloped. Well, 
I’ve told you before, that’s off! That’s only for mothers.” 

Miss Maillard was thinking diligently. If she resigned, 
and Douglas held to his word, would she not actually have 
engineered his freedom for him? 

Two tiny wrinkles were lying parallel on her forehead. 
“Honestly, though, do you want me to keep on trying?” 

“What?” His tone was the sharpest she had heard from 
him. “My Lord, you’re not a quitter, are you?” And then, 
for the first time, he touched her. He put his hand on her 
shoulder as if unconsciously pleading for support. Under 
it, Miss Maillard sat motionless. “For [Turn to page 131] 
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“He did nothing of the kind, Lovey! He told me he wished you'd have a home of your own somewhere’’ 


SfHE LITTLE YELLOW HOUSE 


VER the poverty 
and discontent in 
the little yellow 


house broods a mother’s 

love, which transmutes 

the dingy home to a palace of love and 

beauty. Emmy, the only daughter, is 
disappointed with her surroundings, 

envious of her wealthy relatives, eager 

to try her wings. She goes to work at her first 
job. And there a new man enters her life, very 
different from quiet hard-working Robb, who loves 
her but who represents to her only a moneyless 
voring future. She decides to get away from dingy 
Flower Street and live her own life in a little apart- 
we of her own where she can entertain as she 
ikes. 


HRISTMAS week always seemed very Christ- 

masy in the little yellow house. 

For days Mrs. Milburn had been twisting holly into 
wreaths for doors and windows. She had made anise- 
drops and ginger-snaps that stood in a tall brown crock 
in the icy pantry. 

For months she had been making Christmas presents 
—-towels and pin-cushions and men’s handkerchiefs. She 


| tied them all up with tissue paper and with red ribbons 


carefully saved from the Christmas presents of last 
year. Mrs. Milburn never threw away a single thing she 
thought she might possibly find a use for. ““Wilful waste 
makes woful want,” she would quote when Emmy threw 
away pieces of string or ‘bits of soap. 

A fragrance of fir-tree and baking mince-pies—the 


Youth, ever eager, tries its wings 
in a new installment of 
this great novel 


By Beatrice Burton Morgan 


ILLUSTRATED BY F.R.GRUGER 


very smell of Christmas!—welcomed Emmy on Christ- 
mas Eve when she stepped into the hall of the house. 

She went straight through the dining-room to the 
kitchen from behind whose closed door came the mur- 
mur of voices and the tap-tap of a chopping-knife in a 
wooden bowl. Holding her dripping umbrella in .one 
hand and her sodden coat and hat and rubbers in the 
other, she called out: 

“Please open the door, somebody!” 

It was flung open, and there against the steam and 
brightness of the old kitchen stood Robb Hollis. 

“Here she is!”” When Robb said “she” in that husky 
voice he meant Emmy. 


“Here I am, soaked to 
the skin,” said Emmy. 
Her eyes deepened and 
glowed as she looked up 
at him .. . Ah, it was 

good to see him again! To hear the 
sound of his deep nice voice. To put her 
hand in his for just a second . . . Robb. 
Nobody like him anywhere, after all. 

“Robb’s had a Christmis present already,” Mrs. 
Milburn spoke from her little low chair. “He’s 
been given the job of assistant superintendent 
down here at the mill. Isn’t that fine?” 

Emmy did not know what it meant to be the 
superintendent of a woolen mill as large as Mr. 
Tello’s and so she did not realize how extraordin- 
ary it was for Robb, at twenty-five, to step into 
such a position. 

“Fine, Robb,” she said setting her dripping um- 
brella in one corner of the sink. “How much money 
will you make now?” 

He laughed, his eyes crinkling up at the corners. 
“More than I’m making now—a little. The point is that 
it’s almost what you might call a white-collar job. I 
promised you I'd get one, you know.” 

She nodded, remembering the night above the lake at 
Gordon Park when she told him he looked like a day- 
laborer in his old blue shirt. 

“Only I'll probably still go on wearing the old blue 
collars,” he said cheerfully. “I like them for pr’ 1 
suppose I’m just naturally a low brow.” 

Emmy looked at him, his square shoulders, hi 
eyes and her heart sang because he was there, 
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He followed her into the sitting room where she was 
shaking her drenched hat before the fire. 

“Does it make any difference to you, Emmy?—my 
getting this new job,” he asked awkwardly, “or do you 
stilt feel about me the way you did that night when you 
called me a day laborer?” 

There was no resentment in his voice, and when Emmy 
looked up at him she saw his eyes were fixed on her 
with that deep steadfast look he always had for her. 

It was balm to her wounded feelings to know that he 
still cared for her in this humble and adoring way . 
And how much more of a man he was than Jim Bald- 
win and his kind! 

“T didn’t call you a day laborer, Robb,” she said, “I 
only told you you were dressed like one. And you know 
how I feel about you . . . Robb, I’ve missed you so!” 

His young hard arms went around her and his lips 
moved against her hair as he answered: 

“ll be making two hundred a month pretty soon, 
Emmy. We could get a little home on that, and a new 
car after a while . . . Emmy, if you’ve missed me the 
way you say, don’t you think you care for me?” He 
kissed her and all his longing for 
her was in his kiss. 

“T do love him,’ Emmy thought. 
“There’s no doubt of it—” 

But under that thought ran a 
deeper one: “He doesn’t see life 
as I see it. He thinks two hundred 
a month is all there is to wish for, 
and it isn’t! So many things—” 

She could picture life with Robb 
on two hundred a month. ... ! 
little house or flat near the mill. 
Installment plan furniture. Ashrick- 
ing alarm clock. A lunch to pack. 
The five-thirty whistle. at night. 
Robb coming home to supper. 
Movies, perhaps. Perhaps a drive 
in a small cheap car ... That 
would be their life. 

“I'd rather not think of getting 
married for a while, Robb,” she 
said quietly, stirring in his arms. 
“I'd like to work, for a time at 
least. Can’t we just be the best 
friends in the world and let it go 
at that? For a few months?” 

She drew herself out of his arms 
and walked over to the bay-win- 
dow. The rain had stopped and the 
stars were coming out like little 
white eager flowers in the dark 
garden of the sky. 

“T know I’m not the kind of man 
you ought to marry,” Robb’s voice 
came close behind her. 

“You mean,” Emmy broke in, 
“because of the family—the Pent- 
lands? Oh, Robb, it does make a 
difference if you come from peo- 
ple like them—people who’ve been 
used to things! It can’t help but 
make a difference.” 

Robb gave a short laugh. It 
never made any difference to him 
whether people were rich or poor 
—Pentlands or McMylers. He 
either liked them or did not like 
them. 

“Your mother comes from the 
Pentlands,” he said grimly, ‘and 
she doesn’t think she’s above the 
rest of the neighbors. She is, of 
course, but she doesn’t know it.” 

Mrs. Milburn came into the 
room with a flaring match in her 
hand. “Take the shades off that lamp, Emmy,” she said 
in her brisk cheery way. “Robb, you'll stay, won’t you? 
Perry’s coming. We'll all be together once more.” 

She bent over the flower-pots in the window, pick- 
ing a handful of the velvety blooms. Winter and Sum- 
mer, her plants were blooming. The love in hér finger- 
tips, as she watered and tended them, seemed to make 
them grow. 

“We're having our real Christmas tonight,” she said, 
“tomorrow we're all invited to Mrs. Pentland’s for din- 
ner, so we thought we’d do our home celebrating to- 
night—You stay, Robb. You know you're always wel- 
come,” and the dining room door closed behind her. 

But Robb picked up his hat and overcoat, a look that 
was neither sullenness nor yet anger in his face. 

“Robb, you’re cross!” Emmy said, putting her hands 
on his shoulders, “Just because I asked you to be friends 
—to be sensible.” 

He gave her one straight look from his dark eyes. 
“Why pretend?” he asked bluntly, “We can’t be friends. 
At least, I can’t. Emmy, I’m in love with you, don’t you 
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” 


** Hello, 


understand—?” She could see how he trembled. 

“I don’t know what you want,” he said. “You tell me 
you won’t marry a poor man and live in Flower Strect 
—Now, I come to you with a new job and plenty of 
money to take you out of Flower Street and still you 
won’t marry me. You want me to be ‘sensible—’ ” His 
voice broke and before she could stop him he was 
gone. 

“I’m sorry Robb couldn’t stay for supper,” said Mrs. 
Milburn, coming out of the dining room. Behind her the 
round table was set with the whitest‘of tablecloths and 
decorated with the tiniest of Christmas, trees. “But I’m 
glad you’ve patched up your quarrel with him. It’s nice 
to have him around again . . . With Perry married and 
your father and Dan gone so much, the place does get 
lonely . . . Well, I supposg you'll be the next one to 
marry and go, Emmy.” She sighed. 

“Yes, I'll be the next one to go,” Emmy thought, go- 
ing up the stairs, “but it won’t be because I’m getting 
married!” 

Outside the windows of her small white bedroom the 
stars winked and blinked . . . Robb had said she was 





like them. Far above him. 

“I’m not,’ Emmy said to herself, 
them, “I’m not half so fine as he is.” 

She knew that. But she wasn’t sure that she wanted 
him. She wanted things! Things the wife of a two-hun- 
dred-dollar-a-month man never could have. 

And, standing there at the small white-curtained win- 
dow, she remembered her grandmother’s words: “Marry 
not for money, but marry where money is.” 

She picked up her oil lamp. The gas and electricity 
had been turned off yesterday because the bills were 
not paid for two ‘months. Emmy’s big gray eyes were 
filled with discontent as they swept the little place... 

In the dining room Mrs. Milburn was setting a ring 
of red ten-cent store candles around the tiny Christmas 
tree on the table. Behind her on the side-board the Dying 
Gladiator lamp shone with a clear rosy light. 

Emmy banged her own lamp down. “I hate the thought 
of Perry bringing Lovey to this house tonight, with all 
these wretched lamps and candles strewn around!” she 
said. “This place certainly is the absolute limit—no 


with her eyes on 








weet Sing!’ she greeted Emmy tn her lilting voice 


lights. No hot water unless you carry it upstairs to the 
bathroom. It’s like living in the Middle Ages!” 
Her angry eyes met the clear blue of Mrs. Milburn’s. 
“Nonsense, Emmy!” she answered. “If you were in- 
vited to the most beautiful country houses in England 


today you'd carry a candle upstairs to your room when § 


you went to bed—and every morning when you woke up 
the maid would bring you a copper can of hot water. 
That’s what!” 


She came around the table and looked up into Emmy’s ; 


face. ‘““My dear, don’t you be unhappy and discontented. 
Even if we haven’t hot water and electric lights, think 
of the things we do have!” 

“What have we?” asked Emmy. “We haven’t any- 
thing. No telephone. No car.” 

Her mother interrupted her gently: “Yes, but we 
have a wonderful Steinway piano, and we have hun- 
dreds of good books. We have solid silver forks and 
spoons, we have beautiful hand-carved bedsteads and 
dressers upstairs—” 

“Oh, that old junk from Grandmother’s house!” 
Emmy’s voice scorned it utterly. “Anyway if we didn’t 
have to live up to a lot of rich rela- 
tions—and see all the things they 
have—” she wrenched herself from 
her mother’s arms and rushed up- 
stairs to throw herself across her 
narrow bed in the darkness. 

She lay there, too unhappy to 
cry . . . Oh, life could be cruel, 
couldn’t it? It never had given her 
anything but poverty, she told her- 
self .. . And now it was offering 
her Robb and his love in one hand, 
and offering her a lifetime of pov- 
erty with him, in the other. 

Then the bedroom door opened 
and Mrs. Milburn came in, a can- 
dle in her hand. She stood beside 
the bed. 

“Emmy, you're all wrong about 
these .things,” she said, “You've 
never had any money so you think 
money and the things it can buy 
are the only things worth-while . . . 
But it’s not true. The only things 
that really count are the things 
that can’t be bought and can’t be 
sold.” 

Emmy sat up on the bed and 
looked at her. ‘“That’s what you 
always say—” 

“You listen to me and be quiet, 
Emmy. Every good thing that you 
have this minute is something that 
money didn’t buy. Your health and 
your good looks and your good 
brain. You haven’t a thing to com- 
plain about this Christmas Eve—” 

Suddenly she broke off and put 
her smooth shining brown head to 
one side and gave a small laugh. 

“And wait until you see what 
I’m going to give you for your 
Christmas present!” she said. “It’s 
down on the table, only you don’t 
open it until after supper. Run 
downstairs now and pour the 
water.” 

As Emmy went down the “wood- 
en hill” she heard the creak of the 
closet door. It closed very softly, 
and then there was deep silence. 

*‘Now, what’s she gone in there 
to pray for this time?” Emmy 
wondered. 


A half past six Mr. Milburn came home with Dan, and 
the arms of both of them were full of bundles. 

“We've been to market,” said Mr. Milburn. “We’ve 
brought caviar and smoked salmon and bar-le-duc and 
Roquefort cheese, and here’s a bottle of sherry. I thought 
we'd show Perry’s bride that we live just as well in 
Flower Street as the Sinclairs in their big house on the 
hill.” 

He was on his best behavior that night. He opened 
the door to Perry and Lovey, and he kissed. Lovey in a 
fine fatherly way. 

After supper they all opened their gifts. 

Emmy gave a little cry of delight as she saw her 
mother’s gift to her—an old garnet medallion she her- 
self had worn for years on state occasions—a relic of her 
former glory. 

“Oh, Mother, you darling thing!” she cried. “You 
knew I'd always loved it—” She stopped. 

Mrs. Milburn was only half-listening. She had taken 
the paper wrappings from the large flat package that 
Perry had brought her, and her [Turn to page 102] 
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N that bright day in May 

two years ago a once ob- 

scure French nun, who 
craved no earthly distinction, was 
declared a saint by the present 
Pope. In bestowing this honer 
upon Marie Francoise Thérése 
Martin, he officially recognized the 
Christian world’s reverence for a 
pure and noble woman dedicated 
from girlhood to the love of God 
and the service of her fellow crea- 
tures. Benedict XV had already 
hastened the canonisation, because nN 
of the demands which came from child¥er?, 
mothers, missionaries, artisans, soldiers, 
sailors and veterans who had borne the 
brunt of the World War. At a time when 


11C 


physical violence devastated the European continent and 
millions of souls were plunged in deep despair a unique 
devotion centering around this mystic genius arose in 


France, and spread to surrounding countries. 
Groups accustomed to fearful conflict grounded 
their arms and knelt to pray for friend and foe 
at the grave of Marie Francoise Thérése Martin. 
There came also the rich and the poor, the learned 
and the simple, as they had come to Bethlehem’s 
Nativity. The lessons of penitence, confession, re- 
newal, trust and of the love that crowns all the 
virtues, were instilled afresh by the remembrance 
of her who was obedient to the heavenly vision. 
For these and other reasons Pius XI selected her 
as his first saint for canonisation. And a hitherto 
unknown and feeble woman whose wealth was 
poverty and ill health, whose weapons were trust 
and submission, whose castle was a Cross, whose 
sun went down while it was yet day, was ac- 
claimed for the sake of the religion which vitalized 
her brief but illustrious religious career. 


SANT Thérése was the joint heiress with all 
believers of the Christian religion. There is an 
unmistakable kinship between her spiritual expe- 
riences and those of all saints from St. Peter to 
Cardinal Mercier of Belgium. 

The ceremony in St. Peter’s Basilica on May the 
seventeenth, 1925, was absolutely dependent upon 
a Faith which originated in Christ. As for the 
credentials of Saint Thérése, these were authorized 
by her manner of life. She, like her compatriot, 
Joan of Arc, conquered by her simplicity, her 
humility, her love and her sanctity. In Saint 
Thérése I discern the voice of Eternal Justice and 
Compassion. Had her apostolate been generally 
sustained it would have conducted us to Bethlehem 
and not the Marne and the Somme. The sweet 
singer of Lisieux echoed the strains of peace to 
men of good will which ushered in the Redeemer 
of mankind. She signalized afresh the forgotten 


S 
s this frail “Jrench nun prov- 
ed that the soul of a saint can 
be also the soul of a child 
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verity that Christ has not floated one warship nor brought 
any armies into blood-stained fields of battle. So long as 
the religion of Jesus rather than the religion about Jesus 
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essing the COULaQe of holi- 


finds its reincarnation in souls like 
hers, lovers of faith and of freedom 
do not have to despair of either of 
these blessings, nor of the ultimate 
redemption of the human race. 


HE romance of Saint Thérése 

is full of poetical allusions. 

Her devotees call her the “Little 

Flower of Jesus,” and her story 

reads like a chapter from the Acts 

of The Apostles. Her father, Louis 

Joseph Stanislaus Martin, son of 

a captain in the French army, was 

but twenty years old when he offered him- 
self as a postulant at the well-known monas- 
tery of Saint Bernard. The Prior advised 
him to complete his education and then re- 


new his offer. Deeply disappointed, he turned his steps 
homeward and did not reappear at the monastery. 
Her mother, Zelie Guérin, likewise presented herself 


as a candidate at the Convent of the Sisters of 
Charity in Alengon. But the Superioress wisely 
directed her to the home instead of the Church as 
her vocation. She dedicated herself to marriage 
with Louis Martin as a sacramental union, the 
children of which were surrendered to the Lord 
before their birth. All their nine sons and daughters 
received the baptismal name of the Virgin, and 
Saint Thérése was the last one of the nine. Through- 
out the year they attended daily worship, observed 
the appointed feasts and fasts, kept the Lord’s Day 
as one of total abstention from toil, and found in 
the works of pious writers and missionaries their 
most pleasurable recreation. Blessed in their tem- 
poral as in their spiritual affairs, the happily mated 
couple were able in 1871 to retire from their busi- 
ness as jewelers, and settle in the city of Alencon, 
where Thérése. was born on January the second, 
1873, and ‘two days later baptized in the Church 
where her parents had been married fifteen years 
earlier. 

When Thérése was a little more than four years 
old Madame Martin died, whereupon the sorrow- 
ing husband transferred his residence from Alen- 
con to Lisieux, a Norman town half way between 
Cherbourg and Paris, and here in the Carmelite 
Convent the “Little Flower” received her educa- 
tion, and imbibed the spirit of the Order to which 
she was afterwards dedicated, and where she wrote 
her autobiography, ordered as an act of obedience 
by her superiors. 

Since 1899, two years after the death of the 
authoress, the book was published on a larger 
scale, and since that date more than a million 
copies of the French edition have been sold, It is 
now translated into several languages and its 
English versions have been extensively circulated 
in Great Britain and America. [Turn to page 157] 
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JADAM, YOUR SHIP AWAITS YOU! 


When the best loved home grows wearisome, pick 


your hoat, pack your bags, and follow 
the vacation trail across the sea 


AN you remember as far 
back as the “gay nineties” 


when automobiles were 
dubbed “red devils’’ and ladies before 
risking a spin down Main Street en- 
shrouded themselves in long whitish 
pongee coats, voluminous veils and 
goggles to boot? Then a trip abroad was under- 
taken with no less preparation or trepidation 
than a Polar flight. “Foreign parts” with their 
strange lurking evils demanded the courage of a Colum- 
bus, the wealth of a Croesus, or both. Moreover, if the 
“lady traveller’ could not cling to the protective arm of 
husband, son or brother, she remained at home. For a 
matron to abandon husband, hearth and children was 
heresy, for young girls to fare forth alone or in groups 
was lunacy. 

Today the bugaboo of travel difficulties is relegated 
to the limbo of the lost, along with witchcraft and ordeal 
by fire. Thousands of women, both married and unmar- 
ried, earn the money for their own trips, and, given a 
week’s notice, many of these amazingly emancipated 
creatures will hop on a steamer and go blithely to the 
ends of the earth. 

Now, thanks to modern travel facilities, those ends- 
of-the-earth places veiled in legendary remoteness, are 
suddenly, simply accessible. The world’s by-paths have 
become the world’s thoroughfares, with more sign posts 
to aid and abet wanderlust than in all the centuries 
since the adventurous Marco Polo journeyed to “far 
countrees.” 

So, when the first budding leaves and pro- 
vocative balmy days cause the blood of nomad 
ancestors to surge through your veins, and you 
feel the lure of silver, ribbony roads winding no 
one knows where, and the beckoning call of un- 
charted seas and their far-away fringing lands, 
follow for awhile the gypsy trail of tourism. Rub 
the Aladdin’s lamp of your own desires 
and let yourself be whisked on a magic 
carpet to just the glamorous places of 
which you've always heard and read and 
dreamed. You will find yourself only one 
of a restless, post-war world, trekking east 
and west, annihilating space with 
seven league boots. Even in the 
Desert of Sahara you will meet 
the young lady from across the 
street in your own home town. 
You will brush against her in 
Parisian shops and_ drifting 
along remote rii of gondola-ed 
Venice. 


‘TRANGE but true is 
the fact that travel, 
unlike most other desir- 


able commodities, can still 
be had cheaply. Keen com- 
petition in quantity pro- B ipa 
duction of tourists has en- 
forced rates so low as to 
astound the travel pluto- 
crat, and open new vis- 
tas to those of limited 
income. In short, Euro- 
















In the land of the Nile 


‘By Margaret Lathrop Law 


Wlustrated by 
GEORGE WRIGHT 


pean travel is financially democratized. The range of 
ways that you may come and go and stay over there 
is surprising even to the experienced. I’ve read of 
one company which actually offers a tour of twenty- 
eight days to central France for $250, including pas- 
sage. I have investigated others ranging from $300 up, 
inclusive; $500 will still see you through six to eight 
weeks in central Europe, provided you aren’t too old, 
too decrepit, too wasteful or too haughty. You 
have, in fact, only to decide where, when and how 
to go. 

On these subjects, friends and acquaintances will 
proffer well meant (and often worthless) advice. 
Travel agencies, foreign hotel and shop represen- 
tatives will glibly offer to lead you gently but 
firmly anywhere, everywhere! Visit or write some 
one (or dozens if you prefer, they are numerous 

in the eastern cities) and collect a young 

library of pamphlets, whose enticing 

illustrations and vivid descriptions will 
lure you hither and yon till you 
are all befuddled with the infini- 
tude of possibilities. But after 
poring over maps, culling over de- 
sires, talking to experienced agents 
you decide to go, regardless of all 
advice, exactly where you and you 
alone want to go. 

If you aren’t an experienced 
traveller why not begin with the 
simple trip, say in Great Britain, 

France, Italy, Switzerland, Hol- 

land, Belgium or Germany? 

Or going a bit further afield, 
try Spain, Scandinavia, Greece, 
Austria, Czecho-Slovakia. 
Places offering greater 
obstacles are best left 
for riper experience. 

The time we choose to 
go, though usually de- 
termined by when we can 
quit our various jobs, 
involves both cash and. 
comfort. If you want 
lowest rates plus maxi- 
mum peace and quiet, 
travel against the season 
(steamers between Sep- 
tember and March, hotels 
according to locale), 
but if you want to see 


each place at its glorious best, 
then tag along with the beau 
monde of Spring and Summer 
and fete day chasers, follow the bud- 

ding blossoms, and bathing beaches, but 

expect to pay the piper. Golden Au- 

tumn is second choice for most places; 

the garb of Spring enhances not only the beauty, 

but the market value of hotel accommodations, 
especially if it be Rome, Seville and the Riviera 

in the glory of Easter pageantry. Spring is entrancing 
in the Mediterranean countries, Greece, Italy, Southern 
Spain and Southern France, but early Spring and late 
Fall are both bad in 
Northern France. And 
when the siroccos of late 
April blow hot and dusty, 
they wilt not only the 
beautiful blossoms of Si- 
cilian gardens, but the 
traveller’s enthusiasms as 





Spanish Senorita 


well. And oh, what a wilting. 

June and July are delightful 
in Ireland and the mountains 
of Northern Spain. Even 
Southern Spain and Italy are 
not impossible in Summer and 
the fashionables of all Europe 
flock to Venice and the Lido 
during August. Though we 
Americans are hardened to 
extremes of heat and cold, as 
tourists we refuse to live the 
nee life of hot climate natives; we 
omit stestas and pant about sight-seeing through mid- 
day’s heat. Even Venice, the all-enchanting, and Paris, 
the ultra-fascinating, lose their lure when you are crav- 
ing only a cold shower or an iced lemonade. But remem- 
ber that from almost anywhere in France, Spain of 
Italy, you can quickly escape to cooling sea or moun- 
tain breezes. 





Italian vigils 


O matter where you decide to go, agencies can ad- 

vise you how. Then according to your own tem- 
perament you will choose the large escorted tour, and 
the escorted private party, the “inclusive independent 
tour,” or travel entirely on your own, which may tapet 
off as far as you desire toward wandering, exploring, 
adventuring, tramping. A word as to the advantages of 
each of these four ways: the escorted tour whether large 
or small will relieve you of practically every responsi 
bility except turning your steps and your eyes in the 
direction of “sights,” eating the meals set before you as 
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on a fairy table, and at the end of a weary, happy day 
dropping into the bed made ready for you. Mr. Thomas 
Cook, Mr. Amexco, or some one of the others will 
usher you to steamers and trains, will seat you in auto- 


® mobiles and at hotel tables, will provide couriers, and 


conductors to lead you in the way that you should go, 
will not only settle your hotel bills and gallery fees, but 
all the taxes and tips and baggage problems. Skillful 
agencies know well how to secure accommodations at 
the hotels where you get the most for your money; they 
know when express trains do and do not run, how to 
avoid attempted banking on local holidays, and how not 
to miss colorful festivals. They know a thousand anc 
one things besides. 

If you detest being with a heterogeneous group of 
strangers as you first stand silently choking back the 
tears at the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier under the 
Arc de Triomphe, or as you first thrill over Botticelli’s 
“Spring,” the agencies will take infinite pains arranging 
for you to go wherever and however you want, off or on 
the beaten track (which does, after all, lead to the most 
desirable bits of beauty, scenic or architectural). 

However, if you are a rampant individualist or a con- 
firmed browser and leisure lover, none of these ways 
will suit you. If your travel moods veer and shift like 
a weather vane, if your compagnons de voyage inspire 
you to daily new desires by the mere mention of arch- 
aeological treasures just un- 
earthed, or a fresco lately 
uncovered, if an unexpected 
picture of a wee village 
perched eagle-wise on its 
mountain crag spurs you to 
scale its heights, then keep 





Czecho-Slovakian 
woman 


yourself free of en- 
tangling parties and in- 
dulge alliances in these 
will-o-the-wisp delights. 
Go your way rejoicing, 
fancy-free, a mere 
tourist butterfly flitting 
from flower to flower. 
Merely allot a certain 
amount for passage 
and daily living expenses, keep a twenty percent emer- 
gency fund and go forth undismayed by dismal accounts 
of imaginary dangers which the timid and the incom- 
petent conjure up. 

Wherever, whenever and however you go, pack up your 
travel troubles, real and imaginary, and leave behind you 
many things, ranging from daily duties and dearest be- 
loved of jewelry, to family pets and provincial preju- 
dices. But three things you must irrevocably take: pass- 
port, funds and luggage. If you begrudge the $10 for your 
passport, remember, as you 
proffer two (for $1.00) pass- 
port photos, (sure to be dis- 
illusioning), and fill out your 
application to the Bureau of 
Passports, State Department, 
Washington, it is the open 
sesame to the lands of heart’s 
desire, and that after all it 
was Uncle Sam who first be- 
gan charging his own people 
and also raised his visa charge 
to $10 on passports of incom- 
ing foreigners. So this logically 
provoked our overseas cousins 
to reprisals; and after all, the 
privilege of entering their richly 
dowered countries for the cost of 
a new hat is ludicrously cheap. If 
uncertain just where you're going, 
or pressed for time here, remember 
that you can usually get a visa at 
some border town abroad. It is all 
very simple, and advice as to de- 
tails plentiful both on this side and 
the other. 

The same holds trye of moncy 
matters. Any bank or tourist 


A peasant of 


Moravia 


agency should be 

able to tell you the {f 
respective advan- \ " 
tages of letters of ‘RD 
credit and travellers’ 

checks; and with 

either, getting cash 

abroad is no more 

difficult than at 

home. A letter of credit serves 
as introduction to specified 
foreign banks in ‘specified 
places and is excellent for long 
stays and large amounts of 
money, but there are occasions 
when you will have to waste 
time looking for the corre- 
spondent bank, and then may 
find it closed for a local holi- 
day. Travellers’ checks in de- 
nominations of $10, $20, $50 
and $100 are advisable if 
you're taking under $1,000. 
Once signed and countersigned 
(this latter not till in the pres- 
ence of the cashier, if you’re 
a wise lady) they can readily 
be converted into the cash 
of the country almost any- 
where, by ticket offices, shop 
or hotel keepers, on board 
ship and, of course, at the best 
rates by banks and tourist agen- 
cies. 

Don’t change your money into 
foreign currencies before leaving home; excepting enough 
for landing purposes; get it changed just as you need it, 
for each changing necessarily costs you a small fee, and 
trying to play with the exchange is scarcely worth the 
chances of a little profit. Even experienced financiers 
are lost in the mazes of its fluctuations, so just follow 
the rate of the day, buy francs, lire and pounds when 
you need them and avoid tense moments. 

You can save yourself further trouble if you will 
omit all but the necessities of luggage and convince 
yourself at the beginning instead of at the weary end 
that as tourist you need only a few things and those just 
right. Remember that it’s all right to take a trunk to the 
port of debarkation if you want, for the steamship com- 
panies allow 350 pounds, and you may pick it up as 
you sail home from that or a nearby port. But for the 
tourist flitting from place to place, a trunk is more diffi- 
cult to transport across the map of Europe than twin 
babies, and in some cases it costs as much as your own 
railroad fare. For in France you are allowed 66 pounds 





Where windmills turn 
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of free checked baggage, in 
England 100, elsewhere none. 
5 Though she usually doesn’t be- 
y lieve it, what the average tour- 
ist actually needs can be 
squeezed into one of those 
regulation 10 by 15 by 24-inch suit 
cases which fits under every berth 
and into every train rack. 
Passport, funds, luggage and self 
safely over the gang-plank, you can 
now sink back in your steamer chair 
cherishing the delusion that no 
duties or burdens exist, and in- 
deed they will not for the dura- 
tion of your trip. Gazing at a 
fleckless blue sky and far out to 
the horizon where its infinitude 
meets the sea, you will hear the 
wash and thresh of toppling roilers, 
spattering the bows with foam. Ii 
you are a lover of seacraft you 
will yield to the compelling magnetism 
of sea moods, to the “gull’s way and 
the whale’s way, where the wind's 
like a whetted knife.” You will fairly 
revel in: 


“Clean, green windy billows, notching 
out the sky, - 

Grey clouds baitered into rags, sea 
winds blowing high, 

Dancing, flashing seas shaking white 
locks.” 


And do turn a deaf ear to tales of ship-boredom and 
mal de mer, for doubtless you will know neither. If 
you’ve been the early bird in choosing your. cabin it’s 
in the center of the ship with least rolling, and your 
deck chair in a sheltered, sunny spot. 


F you have time, 
like a great deal 
of deck space, an 
atmosphere of joie 
[Turn to page 158] 
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Vesuvius Jrowns down on smiling Sorrento 








while Robin talked 


OTHER was wor- 
ried about Jane. 
For a long time 


the girl had been growing 
gradually paler and thin- 
ner. She was as bright as 
ever and as witty, didn’t 
lie down during the day or 
compiain of not feeling 
well, but she was listless when she thought she wasn’t 
being observed, when, for instance, Mother and Alison 
were sewing or reading, and her mouth, which once had 
had a humorous and audacious curve, had become 
strained and compressed. 

Mother, with all her understanding, was unable to dis- 
cover the cause of her daughter’s unhappiness, till Neris- 
sa’s first baby was born. 

Nerissa was the eldest of the family and had been 
married just over a year to Jerome Stafford. She lived in 
Bayswater and had announced soon after her marriage 
that she and Jerome didn’t intend to have any children 
for ten years, by the end of which time Jerome’s career 
would be established and his income assured. 

“Tt’s most extraordinary,” said Alison the youngest one, 
when she, Mother and Jane were on their way to London. 
“There’s Nerry with a real live baby and she didn’t want 
one, and Henrietta hasn’t any.” 

Henrietta, the third girl, had been married two years 
before to Sir Harry Smith, the aviator, and when a fam- 
ily friend groaned, “Enjoy yourself while you can, Henri- 
etta, for even with nurses and things a baby is such a 
tie,” Henrietta replied with her beaming smile, “Oh, I 
hope I shall have dozens!” 

“TIsn’t it extraordinary!” persisted Alison. 

“Most!” said Mother. 

Jane said nothing, she was reading. Her face was un- 
pleasantly white. Mother regarded her anxiously. 

“Sure you feel all right, dear? Is the train making you 
sick?” 

“Feel tophole, thanks,” replied Jane, cheerily, with a 
quick smile. 

“T wonder what the baby’s like,” said Alison. “It ought 
to be awfully handsome having parents like Nerry and 
Jerome. Fancy Nerry being a parent. Doesn’t it make 
you scream! I wonder if they'll call it Jerome.” 

Nerissa was delighted to see them. She was beautiful 
in her young motherhood. Her dark hair spread itself 
over the pillows, clustered against her cheeks, curled 
round her neck. Her eyes were heavy with a fatigue that 
gave them an extra loveliness. Everything that touched 
Nerissa seemed to grow beautiful. Impossible hats be- 
came her and the sternest shirt blouse looked graceful 
when she wore it. 

“Hallo!” she said and moved her left arm in whose 
curve a little dark head was tranquilly resting. 

“Dear child!” said Mother, kissing her. 

“Oh, isn’t he a darling!” said Alison, ecstatically, lean- 
ing over the baby. “I know why he came too soon. He was 
in such a hurry to be alive. And I don’t blame him.” 

Mother and Nerissa smiled to each other. Jane stared 
at a picture on the wall. Mother picked up the baby. 


At the table Jane listened 


“Look at him Jane,” she said. 
Jane turned and it was then that 
’ Mother understood. Jane loved 
Jerome Stafford, her sister’s hus- 
band. And no one even guessed it. 
Mother was both astounded and 
appalled. Jane had never betrayed 
herself by the merest flicker of an 
eyelid. She had been as gay at 
Nerissa’s wedding as at Henrietta’s. Mother remembered 
her ready laugh, her quick speech, her merriment, her 
wit, and her bright, burning eyes, which signified excite- 
ment. Mother had thought nothing more. She had gone 
on just as usual through the past year, keeping her misery 
in her own heart, never allowing it to speak with her lips 
or let one bit of heartache come to her eyes. 

That was like Jane. She kept things to 
herself. She could share 
good fortune but she 
couldn’t share sorrow. 

She had been griev- 
ing for more than two 
years before Mother 
discovered the reason. 
Even then Jane’s be- 
trayal of herself was 
involuntary and so 
brief and fleeting 
that only Mother 
could possibly have 
noticed it, or notic- 
ing it, interpreted it. 

When Mother 
had said, “Look at him, 
Jane!” Jane had light- 
ly turned to glance at 
the baby lying in her Mother’s 
arms. But as soon as she beheld 
it her glance had become a long 
look, fearful in its intensity, 
mingled in the strangest way 
with a look of holiness. 

Mother had lowered her eyes 
before that look and after a mo- 
ment said brightly, “Jane, hurry 
up the maid who, I hope, is making us tea. 

Now lie down, Nerissa. Fancy making po- 
lite apologies to your own mother! I dare 
say the girl doesn’t know how thirsty we 
are after the tedious journey. Jane will hurry her up.” 

A month later, sitting in her armchair sewing, Mother 
remembered Jane’s glad footsteps as she sped out of 
the room. 

“Hallo!” 

Jane opened the door. 

“I was thinking about you, dear, or rather about a 
friend of yours. Have you quite forgotten Erva Brown?” 

“To tell you the truth, I had.” 

“You were such chums,” said Mother reproachfully. 
“Isn’t she doing journalism or something queer like that? 
And isn’t she an orphan?” 

“No, but she never had much in common with her 
mother. She married again, you know, and went off to 
New York.” 

“So sad! Why don’t you invite her here for a week-end? 
The fresh air would do her good.” 

“I'll write and ask her. We just drifted apart through 
letter writing being such a bore. Besides what could I tell 
her that would interest her when she lives in Fleet Street 
and I live in Westmere?” 
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JUST JANE 


o/llone they walked the way 
of broken hearts to the 
turning of the lane 


By Violet Quirk 


“Poor child! I’m sure she would like to come.” 

“I'll write now,” said Jane eagerly. “She'll be something 
to look forward to—” Jane broke off abruptly. 

“Yes, it’s so quiet now that the two girls are gone,” 
said Mother calmly. 

So Jane wrote to 
Minerva Brown and ey 
the consequence of 
her letter was that , \ 
Erva came for a week- f , 
end and asked Jane 











‘“Mrs. Bradley,’’ 
he said, ‘‘Jane must not 
marry Bird” 


to go back with her to London. 
“I'd love to,” said Jane, “but I’ll have to 
ask Mother. I’m not sure that she’ll let me.” 
Mother’s eyes shone with satisfaction when she heard 
of the invitation she had schemed for. “Of course dear,” 
she said, “the change will do you good and it will be so 
nice for poor Erva.” 


N Erva’s little flat in Clifford’s Inn that night Jane 

closed her eyes thankfully and moved her cheek 
against the cool pillow, enjoying the new sensation of 
comparative peace. 

It was absolute relief to be away from the house which 
Jerome had swamped with his presence, to be away from 
the quiet little town which held nothing to distract her 
unhappy thoughts. But she brooded over Jerome as 
usual before she went to sleep. 

She drowsily sighed as she looked around the unfamil- 
iar bedroom. The whole flat was beautifully unfamiliar; 
mercifully unfamiliar, no chairs on which Jerome had 
lolled, head thrown back, lips smiling; no books he had 
touched; no remainders, no reminders. She sighed and 
sighed and fell asleep. m 

The next evening she sat reading while Erva scribbled 
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a hurried article. She was tired with sight-seeing and she 
found the armchair very pleasant. The flat was quite 
quiet though it was hardly a stone’s throw from the 
noise of Fleet Street. 

After a while she heard footsteps in the long, curving 


S flight of stone steps, outside. 
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“Some one’s coming,” she said. 

“Very likely,” said Erva, her pen rushing. 

There came a knock at the door. “Come in,” called 
Erva, still writing. 

A man entered. He had young eyes, a young complex- 
ion, and young, yellow hair. His smile was young and his 
movements, and yet Jane felt that youth and he were 
incongruous. 

“You, Robin?” said Erva in surprise. ‘““What’s hap- 
pened to the orchestra?” 

“Ran away,” he said lightly. 

“You idiot!” said Erva gurgling, and ceasing to write. 
“He’s hopeless,” she said to Jane. “Well I’ve got to get 
this article finished or be killed. Editors are the deuce. 
You two go out together or do any old thing as 
long as you leave me in peace. Oh, I may as well in- 
troduce you. Robert Bird, known as Robin-bird—and 
Jane Bradley.” 

He regarded Jane closely; then said, “Well, shall we 
go out?” 

“Yes,” said Jane, and slight excitement filled her. In 
Westmere young men and girls never walked along a 
street together without being observed by at least a score 
of acquaintances. Every friendship was watched and 
measured. 

And here she was going out into London, anywhere at 
all, with a man she hadn’t known two minutes, and there 
were no arch looks from Erva or a worried, “Don’t be 
more than an hour.” She just said, “G’by. Take a long 
time.” 

Jane and Robin went out together, down the long 
flight of sounding steps, across the courtyard, through the 
narrow roadway into Fleet Street. 

“What’ll we do? Feel like eating?” 

“Wouldn’t mind.” 

They went into a restaurant and she listened while he 
talked. Jane couldn’t keep her eyes from straying to the 
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curious mixture of people at the vari- 
ous tables; a middle-aged man and 
woman in full evening dress deep in 
love; an anaemic shabby little girl 
holding the hands of her adoring 
“boy;” a woman trimming her nails; 
and two handsome, elderly men, with flushed faces, talk- 
ing seriously to a statue. 

When she got home Erva had finished her article and 
was in her nightdress. 

“Do tell me about him,” said Jane when she sat oppo- 
site to Erva and was undressing. 

“Who? Robin? He leads the orchestra in. the Waldo 
Restaurant. He earns an awful lot and never has a penny. 
He’s never sober and never in a temper. He earned ten 
pounds a week when he was twenty though he’s never 
had a music lesson in his life, and twenty pounds was a 
lot all those years ago—” 

“But he isn’t much over twenty now. He isn’t over 
thirty anyway.” 

“My dear child, Robin’s fifty-three.” 

“Erva! He can’t be! Don’t be ridiculous!” 

“He’s got a son thirty-four.” 

“A son!” 

“Yes, the silly fool married a pretty servant when he 
was eighteen. She’s dead now, died three years ago, but 
they were separated for ages. He gave her money, and 
she had the house and the children which was all she 
wanted.” 

“He looks so young!” 

“He’s a living contradiction of the ‘How to Live to be 
a Hundred’ rules you see in the papers. He never does 
anything he ought, and he always looks happy and well.” 
Erva paused. “Robin could have been a great violinist if 
he’d been taught, if he weren’t so lazy and if he weren’t 
so—so incapable of suffering. He adores women, but 
there isn’t a woman in the world who could break his 
heart.” 

“What a strange man!” said Jane slowly. 

He came again next evening and Erva made Jane sing. 
Robin appeared to be delighted with her voice and asked 
her if she would sing at the Waldo. 

“But I couldn’t!” protested Jane. “I’ve only sung at 


With a look almost of holiness Jane glanced at the baby in Mother’s arms 
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little concerts at home.” 

“That’s no reason why 
you shouldn’t sing else- 
where.” 

“Could I?” said Jane, 
her cheeks flushed, turn- 
ing to Erva. 

“Of course. Take the 
opportunity.” 

“You would not be on the pro- 
gramme,” said Robin, “so you needn't 
be nervous. You'll be a sort of im- 
promptu entertainer for the evening.” 

“Go on, Jane,” said Erva. 


S° the following Saturday evening Jane, in Erva’s 
nicest evening gown, went to the restaurant with 
Robin. When she stood on the bandstand facing 
the people and heard the pianist strike up her song, she 
thought of Westmere, or her mother, and of Jerome, 
and she felt as though she were in the midst of a 
deep, peculiar dream from which she might wake any 
moment. 

She sang with the calmness of intense excitement and 
received only a moderate amount of applause. Her voice 
was sweet and rich but it wasn’t big enough to fill a huge 
room, and her personality didn’t suit the people who, win- 
ing and dining, were greedy for temperament. 

“T’'ll take you to that little table in the corner,” said 
Robin. “Order something and wait there till you sing 
again.” He piloted her across the room, noticing the 
sweep of her unadorned hair. She was uncurled, un- 
rouged, and even unpowdered. 

Jane sat down at the corner table and Robin went 
back to the bandstand. People stared at her. How dis- 
tracting it all was! How swiftly the evening was flying, 
so different from those slow, monotonous evenings at 
Westmere with the inevi- 
table bedtime and the 
miserable wakefulness, 
thinking of Jerome. 

The chair opposite her 
moved and a man stood 


before her haif sitting 
down. “Miss Jane!” 
“Howard!” exclaimed 
Jane. 
“May I sit there?” 
“Do.” 


She felt stupefied. She 
hadn’t heard a word about 
him since his father died, 
six weeks after Nerissa had 
thrown him over and since 
he went away leaving his 
works in the care of the 
manager. 

“Where have you been 
all this time?” she asked 
feeling disturbed by the 
memories he awoke. 

“Traveling.” He told 
her of the places he had 
seen. He~-was alert and 
eager and assured. He 
poured out the enjoyment 
his traveling had given 
him. “I loved every mo- 
ment of it,” he said. “Just 
think, I’d never known 
freedom before.” 

“T have to sing again,” 
she said later as she saw 
Robin approaching. “I’m 
glad you came. Sitting here 
by myself waiting would 
have made me too nervous 
to sing.” 

“May iI 
home?” 

“Mr. Bird’s taking me.” 

“Bird?” he said. “You 
know him well then?” 

“No, not very well.” 

“I’m glad.” 

“Why?” 

“He isn’t a man you'd 
like a girl to know. Though 
I don’t suppose half the 
things I’ve heard about 
him are true. He’s one of 
those [Turn to page’ 114] 
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THE MONTH’S INTERESTING 
EVENT TO WOMEN 


Should ‘Women Seachers Marry 


By HELEN TAFT MANNING 


SHORT time ago an item appeared in the news- 
A purer describing the efforts of the administration 

in one of our largest cities to collect evidence which 
might be used to weed out all married women among the 
public school teachers. Whether or not this report was 
true, there can be no question but that in many cities 
the career of the teacher who has been rash enough to 
marry is made very hard. The reasons advanced for the 
prejudice against married women on the part of boards 
of education are: first that their employment is detri- 
mental to the schools, and secondly that it is an in- 
justice to their own families. 

Thus it is said that when a woman marries her heart 
will no longer be in her work. Just why she should not 
have given it up voluntarily, if that is the case, does not 
appear. The truth of the matter is that the woman who 
wants to teach after she marries is probably one who 
feels an unusual aptitude for the profession, and it is not 
likely that the change in her circumstances is going to 
upset her equilibrium for any length of time. 

And surely we may waive the old argument that the 
advancement of married women is an injustice to the un- 
married teacher who stands more in need of the economic 
benefits of promotion and may suffer from any over- 
crowding in the profession. Anyone who has been in 


touch with the schools and colleges knows that the num- 
ber of gifted teachers, married or single, is so small that 
not one can be spared, and that the number of ineffective 
teachers is large enough to make it desirable that more 
of them should be discouraged from going on in the 
profession. While it is true that the teacher who becomes 
a mother may have to suspend her teaching for a time, 
the very fact that plenty of unmarried girls are ready to 
take over her work should enable the schools to fill her 
place and to fill it permanently if the substitute proves to 
be a better teacher. We are talking about good teachers, 
not claiming that a bad teacher should hold her position 
merely because she is married. 

An overwhelming proportion of school teachers in this 
country are women. They have for the most part received 
the same rather restricted education and have started 
their professional careers with little experience outside 
the schoolroom. The very fact that their profession is 
under close observation by the rest of the community 
tends to make their social experience more limited than 
that of other girls. Is it not absurd that as soon as these 
young women develop the normal feminine emotional 
life they are expected to abandon their duties? Marriage 
can scarcely fail to bring for most of them new contacts 
and new ideas which will make them doubly useful as 
teachers, and motherhood will certainly give them fresh 
insight into the psychology of other people’s children. 

The difficulties of the married teacher which arise in- 
evitably from her divided interests may prevent for years 
to come any considerable number from attempting to 
persevere in their professional duties. But I believe it is 
the duty of the boards of education to seek ways of mak- 
ing their path easier instead of making it impossible. 


THE PLAY OF THE 
MONTH 


Max Reinhardt’s Ursit 


By STARK YOUNG 


the Great War, and New York especially as the 

center of art, as well as of affairs, in America, the 
place where everything is brought for production, the 
emporium and clearing house for foreign importations, 
have seen in the last few years almost all that Europe 
has to offer in the theater. Among the more important 
importations from abroad have been: from Russia the 


ee a as the financial center of the world since 
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Reinhardt’s fantastic treatment of “Midsummer Night’s Dream’? 


Moscow Art Theater, the Chauve Souris and the Hab- 
bima Theater; from Spain the Spanish Art Theater of 
Martinez Sierra, from Dublin the Irish Players, from 
Italy, Eleonora Duse, and now this season Max Rein 
hardt with his repertory company and seven or eight of 
his famous productions. 

Of these visitors the Moscow Art Theater was the most 
significant as ensemble and as an organization in which 
we saw a sincere and endlessly painstaking cooperation 
brought to perfection, a spirit and detail, that gave us an 
immortal example to remember and follow. 

As a personality, the presence among us of an exquisite 
art, a source of inspiration and poetry for the theater 
of the world, Duse comes first. In her was represented 
the finest and most poignant quality of the modern stage. 

As the leading figure in the whole theater today 
we must rank Reinhardt. He is significant for the 
manner in which for two decades he has presented 
first one venture after another, beginning in Austria 
and Germany and reaching out to France, England, 
America and elsewhere; for his remarkable sympathy 
with modern theatrical and artistic thought of every 
nature, for his experiments in so many theories and 
schools of dramatic art, and for his employment of 
artists of every sort, in playwriting, music, painting, act- 
ing, dancing and décor. 

The list of the plays that Reinhardt has produced, be- 
ginning with his first season, 1902-3, covers many pages, 
not to speak of the succeeding revivals of many of these 
plays in different styles; for his flexible and busy mind 
conjures up as time passes a dozen styles in which to cre- 
ate a drama into theater terms. 

We have seen his pantomime of Sumuriin long ago, and 
then his production of The Miracle, but this is his first 
offering of a company drawn from his European theaters; 
and of not a single play, but a repertory of plays so 
varied as to include Shakespeare’s Midsummer Night’s 
Dream, Goldoni’s Servant of Two Masters, Danton’s 
Tod, and Tolstoi’s Living Corpse. 

I should say that it is not any immortal or supreme 
creation that con- 
stitutes his great- 
est claim to im- 
portance, b ut 
rather this range 
and variety and 
practical ability, 
this power to re- 
spect and at the 
same time to mea- 
sure the commer- 
cial value of art, 
this magnetism 
that draw artists 
to work with him 
and for him, and 
this courage and 
unbroken progress 
from one concep- 
tion to another. 

From this Rein- 
hardt season, our 
Broadway theater 
can find out some 
of its own limita- 
tions and some of 
its advantages. 
There are things also that Reinhardt can carry 
away from Broadway. Whatever there is that is 
new or imaginative, we may be sure he will see 
and will absorb. It is this trait that has made him 
the leading ‘producer in the modern world. 





Rosamond Pinchot 


THE PERSONALITY 
OF THE MONTH 


by & Lawrence 


By JOHN GOULD FLETCHER 


brought into prominence, none has been 
so ardently discussed, none has so cap- 
tured the imagination, as. has the Englishman, 
T. E. Lawrence. The career of this short blue- 
eyed young Englishman who rode alone and un- 
protected into the camp of the Emir Feisal on 
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one day in 1915; and whose presence and example served 
r) to carry the revolt of the Arab tribes to a triumphant 
success, reads not like history, but wild fairy-tale ro- 
mance. This career has been written about by many, in- 
Hcluding Lawrence himself, but the best version is the 
recently appearing Lawrence and the Arabs by Robert 
the Hab- Graves, who as a poet reveals an inward understanding 
heater of @ ,f Lawrence’s career. ‘ 
ers, from The personality and character of Lawrence is one of 
lax Rein @+he most complex that has been seen in modern days. 
r eight of Briere was a young British officer, five feet six in height, 
blond-haired, blue-eyed, a student of books rather than 
the most § \¢ men, with no more than a command of conversational 
in which BH -abic, almost disowned by and in constant difficulties 
operation @ ith the British Government, who nevertheless success- 
ave US AN Bfully armed men of a different race and faith, and single- 
handed carried to a conclusion the most fantastic cam- 
exquisite paign of the war. When one realizes that this campaign 
e theater entailed hunger and thirst, rides of one hundred and 
presented @ i fty miles and over in the midst of lurking enemies, 
ern stage. @ namiting railway trains, and bribing unwilling tribes- 
er today men, one is amazed at Lawrence’s survival. 
for the J is obvious that the extraordinary power of person- 
presented ality which Lawrence undoubtedly possesses is due in 
1 _ Austria part to his own temperament, and in part to his experi- 
England, @ ences, Born in 1888, and already familiar with the desert 
sympathy @ihrough taking part in an archaeological expedition at 
of every @charchemish, he was twenty-six years old when the War 
ries and Broke upon him. His Celtic disregard for danger—he is 
ment Off ore Irish than English—combined with a taste for ad- 
ting, act-@ venture; and the circumstances under 
which he found himself, placed alone and 
uced, be-@ aimost an object of suspicion to both 
ny Pages, Arabs and English, fused and hardened 
of these), i; character. 
usy mind It was needful for this man to “carry 
th to cre-@ on” as the English say, alone. His life—a 
life. of incredible austerity—demanded 
;ago,and@ that he keep going. He learned to play 
his first with death, and to make danger his com- 
theaters; @ nanion. But the terrible solitude of his 
plays sof nosition and the proximity of the desert 
5 Night's made of him more of a Bedouin than an 
Danton's@ Englishman. The story of his adventures 
is unbelievable unless one understands 
Supreme @ihat throughout it all he was torn 
hat con-Bhetween two loyalties—loyalty to the 
us great-@pritish Government which had con- 
| tO IM-Beented that he go as chief adviser 
_but among the revolting Arabs, and loy- 
WS Tange @alty to the Arab tribesmen who knew 
ety and@nothing of civilization and cared for 
ability, Snothing but fighting. What Lawrence 
‘Tr tO Te-Bindertook was something that could 
1 at the only be accomplished by a young J 
> to mea-Hman, and a man out of tune with 
commet-@his age, and ready to accept a hard 
> of art, Mand hostile environment rather than 
agnetis Hy become the pet of society which 
v artists @he might easily, under different con- 
with him Biitions, have become. TE 
um, an Unless we accept this reading of — 
age and §)j. character, it is impossible to ex- 
progress Blain the refusal which Lawrence has 
concep: @shown for the past five years to 
other. profit by his own publicity. He is now serving as an aero- 
nS ee plane mechanic under an assumed name, in India. The 
son, ou ’ 


agnificent “Lawrence of Arabia” of Mr. Lowell Thomas 

theater imagination, does not exist. One may explain this shrink- 
ut some Bing from publicity by shyness, or by a desire to stand 
1 limita- aloof, or by a singular freakishness, but none of these 


some of explanations will really serve. What [Turn to page 156] 
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THE FILM OF THE MONTH 


‘The Circus 


BY AND WITH CHARLES CHAPLIN 


REVIEWED BY RogBerT E. SHERWOOD 


event of major importance; in the case of The 
Circus, Charlie’s latest, the event is an extraordi- 
narily happy one. 

No one can possibly accuse Charlie Chaplin of having 
glutted the market with his wares. He has not “been a 
party to the ridiculous outburst of overproduction that 
has been one of the prime curses of the movies. Indeed, 
he has produced no more than three comedies in six years 
—The Pilgrim, in 1923; The Gold Rush, in 1925; and 
how The Circus in 1928. For those of us who revere the 
art of Charlie Chaplin (and there more than a few of us) 
this is a shockingly insufficient number of contributions. 
There is no force in heaven or earth, however, that 
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is sufficient to hurry Charlie 
Chaplin when. he doesn’t 
choose to be hurried. He 
pays no attention whatever 
to the fervent pleas and urg- 
ings of the movie moguls, 
who realize how much more 
money he could make for 
them if he would only con- 
trive to produce more pic- 
tures. He is his own boss, 
his own backer—as well as 
his own author, director and 
star—and he takes his own 
time. 

There has been a _ ten- 
dency, among the mere pub- 
lic, to become a trifle im- 
patient with Charlie Chap- 
lin—to feel that he is 
frittering away the days 
which might better be de- 
voted to our entertainment. 
With every new success 
achieved by Harold Lloyd, 
Buster Keaton or Harry 
Langdon, the public is quick 
to shout, “The King of 


Comedy is dead—Long live 
the King!” 


Yet the wearer of 
the battered derby 
somehow manages 
to weather the 
storms of disapprov- 
al; furthermore, he 
survives the recur- 
rent waves of scan- 
dal that are continu- 
ally surging across 
the front pages of the 
press. Just at the moment 
when it seems that he has 
become a memory, he 
materializes and resumes 
his vacant throne. 

To say that The Circus 
is just another success for 
Charlie Chaplin is to in- 
dulge in understatement; 
it is, to my way of think- 

ing, the greatest triumph of his career. It seems to 
establish the fact—already not entirely unsuspected— 
that he is the one great genius of the silent drama, the 
one in whom are combined all the talents essential to 
the creation of a work of art on the screen. 

The Circus shows Charlie in his usual réle—as an ab- 
surd and intensely pathetic little tramp who wanders into 
the whirlwind of events, is blown about furiously for a 
time, and is finally left to pick himself up and wander 
on aimlessly into the unknown. That metaphor sounds 
pretty poetic, I must confess, but it is impossible to re- 
view a Chaplin comedy without waxing lyrical. 

The plot of the picture doesn’t much matter. Suffice it 
to say that Charlie, evading the police (as usual), rushes 
into a circus tent and inadvertently “stops the show.” So 
loud are the roars of appreciation that greet his unpre- 
meditated entrance, that the astute circus manager en- 
gages him as assistant property man and, incidentally, as 
star clown. The poor little man doesn’t know that he is 
being funny—that the audience is laughing at him. When 
he finds this out, however, he preens himself and puts on 
airs and deliberately works for his laughs—and then he 
ceases to be a real comedian and loses his job. 

To show how completely Charlie Chaplin has reverted 
to type, I may mention that he has an excruciatingly 
funny scene with a baby, and a gruelling scene on a tight 
rope when a monkey crawls over him and bites his nose. 

I may be over-enthusiastic about The Circus. It may 
have caught me when my critical guard was down. But 
whether it did or didn’t makes no difference to me. The 
fact remains that I found it the most gloriously comic 
and thoroughly satisfying example of sheer entertain- 
ment that I have ever encountered. 


Lawrence, adz enturer 
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Charlie Chaplin and Merica Kennedy in “‘The Circus’? 


THE MUSICAL EVENT 
OF THE MONTH 


he Debut of Yehudi Menuhin 


BY DEEMS TAYLOR 


VERY once in a while some community produces a 
E boy or girl, anywhere from seven to twelve years 
old, who plays the piano or violin with what seems 
uncanny skill. The youthful marvel gives concerts before 
crowded houses, his or her parents make a good deal of 
money, the local press predicts a second Kreisler or Hof- 
mann—and the music critics yawn. For the critics have 
learned that while a child may develop technical skill at 
an early age, the unfortunate prodigy pays, as a rule, for 
his precocious development by ceasing to develop at all 
after about his fifteenth year; that great artists, like oak 
trees, seldom grow as fast as weeds. 

However, the proverbial exception to this rule ap- 
peared early this Winter—a child prodigy whose gifts 
are so extraordinary that one is justified in believing that 
his career, far from being at its zenith, is just begun, and 
that fifteen years hence he will be one of the world’s 
great violinists. On the 25th of last November a ten- 
year-old -youngster named Yehudi Menuhin appeared 
in Carnegie Hall as so- 
loist with the New 
York Symphony Or- 
chestra under Fritz 
Busch. His playing of 
the Beethoven violin 
concerto not only re- 
ceived thunderous ac- 
claim from the audi- 
ence, but elicited such 
praise from the music 
critics as has not been 
matched, for enthusi- 
asm, since the re- 
views of Jascha Heif- 
etz’s American début. 

After such a recep- 
tion it was inevitable 
that he should make a 
second New York ap- 
pearance. This took the 
form of a recital in Carnegie 
Hall on the 12th of last De- 
cember. The house was com- 
pletely [Turn to page 156] 





Yehudi Menuhin 
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WHATS GOING ON IN THE WORLD 


THE WORLD EVENT 
OF THE MONTH 


She Surn of the Side 
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Bismarck and Count Helmuth von Moltke, the 

greatest military machine ever devised by man 
sprang into being during the ’60’s and ’70’s of the last 
century. In order to make this machine yet more potent, 
a doctrine of “blood and iron” was proclaimed. The 
State, social, political and industrial, was molded into a 
compact organization for its successful enlargement by 
means of war, and Denmark, Austria and France suc- 
cessively succumbed to its irresistible force. 

Bismarck, in his wisdom, halted to allow-his father- 
land to consolidate and become accustomed to the sud- 
den change from a Kingdom to an Empire. What might 
have happened had Bismarck lived and held his power 
no man may say, but the direction of German affairs fell 
into less capable hands and disaster came. The deed was 
done and the consequences were to follow. 

While in Germany war had become glorified, the bal- 
ance of Europe was terrified by this new menace to 
peace. Fear led the Great Powers, in self protection, to 
form an iron circle around the dreaded borders of this 
great military state. 

Through the bitterness of defeat in the Great War, 
came salvation not alone for the German people, but, 
perhaps, for Europe as well. Today the tide has turned 
and the nation formerly the protagonist of ruthless and 
relentless war has become an earnest advocate of dis- 
armament and peace. Germany has gone so far as to 
announce her intention to accept the optional clause in 
the World Court making obligatory peaceful settlements 
of international disputes of a judicial character. At 
Geneva the voice of Germany constantly is raised in be- 
half of every measure having for its purpose conciliation 
as opposed to war. The terms of reproach heretofore 
leveled at her by opponents are now used against other 
nations less yielding in the cause of disarmament and 
compulsory arbitration. 

It may be of interest to Americans to know that the 
wartime Ambassador from Germany to the United 
States—Count von Bernstorff—is one of the foremost 
leaders in the movement for general disarmament and 
the abolition of war. Together with the German Minister 
for Foreign Affairs—Gustav Stressemann—he has repre- 
sented Germany at the League of Nations’ Conferences in 
Geneva, and has gone further than almost any delegate 
in his demands for measures to secure the peace of 
Europe. 

Those, from long habit, still critical of Germany see 
in her volte face a sinister purpose. It is said that she is 


{ ] "Sisms the masterly direction of Prince Otto von 





restrained by the Versailles Treaty from having a large 
army and navy and that ‘she is actuated not so much by a 
change of heart as by a change of circumstance. But it 
may well be that the German people are awakened to the 
truth that peace has more possibilities for their welfare 
than war, and that if they lead as fervently in the direc- 
tion of peace as they formerly did for war, the ultimate 
result will not alone be of advantage to Germany but to 
all of Europe as well. 

There is a tremendous urge among the small nations of 
Europe against war. This feeling has never been so strong 
as now. The fear of another catastrophe like that of 
1914-18 hangs over them. This dread is one of the most 
marked results of the Great War. It is a shadow that can 
never be wholly lifted during the lives of this generation. 

While the forebears of the American people came al- 
most wholly from Europe, it is difficult for us to think in 
terms of Europeans. From the dawn of history until now 
fear of aggressive wars has haunted them. From the 
tribal raids of the misty past all through the ages we find 
the same story. Civilization has hewn its way with the 
sword. The cost, the misery and the mental anguish are 
beyond computation. And in our day of supposed en- 
lightenment came the greatest holocaust of all. The mad- 
ness of it is just beginning to make an impression sufii- 
ciently.strong to give the world hope. 

There is an undoubted will for peace in every European 
country, large as well as small, but it is tempered in some 
directions by fear and in others by a deep-seated sense 
of injustice thought to have been [Turn to page 156| 
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THE SERMON OF THE MONTH 


She Resurrection 7” 
in Our Street 


By Rev. GEORGE STEWART, D.D. 





REVIEWED BY 
REV. JOSEPH FORT NEWTON, D.D. r< 


HAT is the value of faith in a resurrection long Lent 
W ago if it does not raise us to a finer rhythm oi 
life, a clearer sense of reality, and a nobler way 

of living? Wherefore argue the issue while religious 
bigotry blinds us to brotherhood and ancient racial ani- 
mosities bite deep into the very texture of society’ 
Why talk of ‘‘death abolished” when the Red Horseman 
still rides abroad, spreading war and disaster among the 
oldest and fairest as well as the most backward civiliza- 
tions? What does Easter mean unless there is a resurrec: 
tion in our street, releasing us from the sepulcher of self: 
ishness or sorrow in which our best life is buried? 

Here is the challenge of the New Preaching, born oj 
the vast disillusionment of the World War, demanding 4 
realistic faith that shall make men faithful and free, both 
practical and spiritual, in everyday life. Dr. Stewart puts 
the issue point blank in his book, The Resurrection in 
Our Street: “Why seek the living Christ in the debri 
of dead disputes, ancient memories, or the atrophied 
spirituality of bygone times? If Christ is risen indeed 
as our faith affirms and our anthems proclaim, a. new, 
joyous, and haunting kind of life should reveal itself i 
a larger fellowship, a clearer perception of truth, and 4 
finer fraternal righteousness, to the confounding of thé 
things that disfigure our personal and social life.” 

“Christ was the victim,” continues Dr. Stewart, “nol 
so much of the priests, or of Pilate, or of the mob, as of! 
low set of value judgments, of spiritual smugness, and o! 
moral irresponsibility, the natural results of which, now 
as then, are cruelty and baseness and callousness. Thert 
is a law of moral inevitability which works destruction, 
when we sow evil, and tends to the resurrection of al! 
that is Christ-like in personality and life. The Resurrec: 
tion was no accident, but a dramatization in one perfec! 
life of the divine law that faith shall reap its harvest a 
well as evil, and that love crushed to the earth shall rist 
again. 

“In a certain part of the Easter service in the Russial 
Orthodox Church,” so Dr. Stewart reports, “the pries 
draws a curtain over the figure of Christ, hiding Hin 
from the congregation—a parable of those catastrophi 
events and theological confusions which have obscured 
His figure from millions in our generation. It is time t# 
pull aside this curtain of sophistry and hate and redi 
cover Him. We need to celebrate in a fresh and since 
manner the Resurrection of the Spirit of Jesus in every 
life and every nation.” 
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The soup your appetite remembers ! 
eens Aanl ¥ cteacch et ah 


| cA great 
Lenten favorite 


Your sense of taste likes to remember such 
a lively and delightful flavor as it enjoys in 
Campbell’s Tomato Soup. No other soup in 
the world is demanded so often or served so 
frequently. Once the appetite learns how good 
this soup is, the desire to “repeat” the experience 
is certain—and frequent. 


Just the tonic juices and luscious tomato 
“meat” in a smooth puree, enriched with golden . 
butter and seasoned deftly and delicately. Serve 
this famous soup also as Cream of Tomato. See 
the simple directions on the label. 12 cents a can. 


“Dick-Dead-Eye” is my fame, 

I never miss my aim. Your grocer has, or will 
To soup I owe get for you, any of the 21 
My health and glow Campbell's Soups listed 


ey, 
And Campbell’s is its name! on the label. ey 
Cam 
* PBELL Soup COMPANY > 


CAMDEN, NJ, U. 


LUNCHEON DINNER SUPPER 





Valspar 
Lacquer Colors 


A—Java Brown 
B—Cardinal Red 
C—Italian Blue 
D—Jonquil Yellow 
E —Nile Green 

F —India Ivory 
G—Persian Lilac 
H—Peacock Blue 
I —Chinese Red 

J —Oriental Green 
K—Coral Sand 

L —Palm Green 
M—French Gray 


N—Argentine Orange 


O— Holland Blue 


Also Black, White, Clear 
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| Wake up ~ - 


wag 


your home with Color! 


Vigorous reds, sunshiny yellows, subtle lilacs, cool 
greens—all the lovely Valspar Lacquer colors want to 
come into your home! When their beauty is brushed on 
tables, chairs, book-shelves or toys—a new smartness 
will pervade the house. 


In almost no time at all—abour fifteen minutes by the 
clock—a coat of Valspar Lacquer is dry! Easy to apply, 
too! And it gives lasting beauty and protection to any 
surface you put it on. Waterproof, of course, for it’s 
Valspar Brushing Lacquer. 

Valspar Polish (Special Offer)—A 5oc can of 


the wonderful, new Valspar Polish for 25c! For 
automobiles, furnitureand glass. Usecouponbelow. 


VALSPAR 


BRUSHING 


LACQUER | 
niall 


°F eet ot as 
eee 3 “ ad iy 


‘ 
’ 


The famous 
Valspar 
boiling water test 





per personat thisspecial price.) Print address plainly. 


Beautiful Interior Decorating Booklet sent free. 
Special:—One 50c can of Valspar Polish for 25c. 


eR OCTET REET TE COOL ee Pee 
teats 5s Sabatne ote sce dnaes Sines adie «tab eeKe-« 
Se OE EPeU Ne Cape he ets ee SEE 


Tee eee eee eee eee ee eee eee ee ee eee ee eee 




































This Coupon is worth 25 cents to $1.00 
VALENTINE & COMPANY, 386 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 


I enclose dealer’s name and stamps—20c for each 45c sample can of colors 
specified at right. (Only chreesamplesof Valspar Brushing Lacquer supplied 








Send me these 
Valspar Lacquer Colors 


Send 50c can Valspar 
Polish for 25c...... oO 
Send Free Book... . 0 
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Mrs. Porter’s second Limberlost Cabin near Rome City, Indiana 


LIFE AND LETTERS 







of Gene Stratton- Porter 


N the two preced- 

ing installments, 

Gene’s daughter 
told of her mother’s 
birth, early girlhood, 
courtship and three of 
the high points in her 
life: her marriage to Charles Porter, 
the birth of her daughter Jeannette and 
the publishing of her first story. The 
narrative of this extraordinary woman, 
who sought and found in life a fullness 
and a completeness that is denied to 
most, continues here. 


ie was during this time that Mother’s back and shoul- 
ders began to ache from writing everything in long-hand. 
I found an old typewriter down at the bank, taught my- 
self to use it, and began to do her typing. It was a slow 
process, and to this day I do most of my own typing 
with three fingers of each hand. It was our custom for 
her to sit beside me and read to me slowly enough so 
that I could type the copy as she read. 

About three o’clock in the afternoon, when both of us 
had grown pretty tired, we used to take sacks of food 
and walk out the East pike which led to a bridge across 
the river. It was a wonderful place for birds, and they 
grew to know us and expect our coming. Especially dur- 
ing the Winter when snow was deep and food scarce, 
the birds waited our coming with particular eagerness. 
I think Mother loved most the brilliant red cardinals 
which flashed back and forth through the snow-covered 
branches like streaks of fire. It was on one of these 
walks that she found the mangled body of one of her 
beloved cardinals left lying in the road where some 
hunter had shot it merely to test his marksmanship. In 
4 fervor of love for the bird, sorrow for such an end 
to its life, indignation with the hunter and a heart boil- 
ing with various emotions, the little dead cardinal. sang 
his life history from the point of her eager pen. She did 






Shose to whom she brought sunshine and the 
breath of fragrant flowers realize in this glowing record 
that her ‘eternal summer shall not fade” 


By Jeannette Porter Meehan 


a ten thousand word story, illustrated it with photo- 
graphs she made herself, called it The Song of the Cardi- 
nal, and sent it ‘to Richard Watson Gilder, who was 
then editor of the Century. 

In a short time she had a letter penned in his own 
hand saying that her story was “delicious,” and that he 
would love to use it but it would scarcely be fair for 
him to do so when it had the possibilities it contained 
for her future. He suggested that she amplify it to fifty 
thousand words, fuily illustrate it, and send it to a pub- 
lishing house that he thought would undoubtedly pub- 
lish it. 

Mother followed his advice and had the writing done 
in a month, together with a series of illustrations which 
covered the life of a pair of cardinals from the time of 
their courting until their-babies were hatched and flew 
away. The Song of the Cardinal was accepted and pub- 
lished in 1903. Today the cardinal has been around the 
world, singing all the way, as the book has been trans- 
lated into seven different languages, including the Arabic, 
and put into Braille point for the blind. So perhaps the 
life of the little dead bird, lying cold and frozen in the 
road, was sacrificed for a good cause, and has been 
amply avenged. 

Although most of the criticisms and reviews of this 
first book were marvelous, even then some of the critics 


began their ignorant 
and unverified state- 
ments. One wrote that 
the natural history was 
“terrible” because car- 
dinals were strictly 
? seed eaters. I can dis- 
tinctly remember that the one lure ef- 
fective for almost any kind of a bird 
is raw hamburg steak, or a bit of beef- 
steak which you scrape into bits with 
a knife. A little of this is even good 
for canaries. 

Another review in a San Francisco 
paper said there were no farmers like Abram. To him 
Mother replied: ‘Shades that are and are to be! Of 
Washington Irving, Whittier, Thoreau, Walt Whitman, 
Joaquin Miller, Enos Mills, John Muir, John Burroughs, 
and all the mighty host of men past and present who 
have lived their life on land! Shades of my father, 
whom I wrote into and all over the character of Abram, 
a man who daily worked in the soil, and who read the 
big books from Confucius down, and whose speech 
teemed with the high perfection of the phrasing of Isaiah 
whom he read daily and could quote literally through- 
out!” Curiously enough, this reviewer made no reply to 
her letter. 


f fene next Spring, while Mother was wandering in the 
outskirts of the Limberlost, a huge feather drifted 
from the clouds and fell at her feet. She examined it and 
decided it was a feather from the wing of a black vul- 
ture. The feather had a shaft twenty and a quarter 
inches long and was three inches in width at its widest 
point. After watching the sky intently for a*few mo- 
ments, she saw the bird come into view and disappear 
in the swamp not far from where she was standing. The 
thought occurred to her that the bird might have a nest 
there, and after a diligent hunt she finally found it in 
the hollow trunk of a tree which had [Turn to page 119] 
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1. Flank Steak, split 
to stuff 2. Slices of 
neck (lamb) 3. Slice 
trom round 4. Spare- 
ribs 5. Brisket 


CUT THE MEAT BUDGET 


S I visit about among 
housewives and talk 
over their problems 


with them one of the ques- 
tions they most often ask 
me is, “What can I do to 
make the meat course more interesting ?” And many add, “My 
family will not eat stews and I simply cannot afford steaks, 
chops and roasts every day.” 

According to the law of supply and demand, the price of a 
product goes up in proportion as the demand for it grows; 
and if that demand falls off for any reason the price goes 
down, too. This fact explains the high cost of chops and 
steaks. The rib and loin of lamb, which supplies us with 
chops, represents only about 614% of the animal and yet, of 
the people buying lamb,\23% of them want chops. The same 
is true of beefsteak. The supply of loin from which the 
choice cuts are taken is about 9% of the animal while the 
demand for these cuts is about 30%—more than three times 
as great! > 

I can imagine that Fight here you are drawing a long sigh 
and saying, “Now she is going to tell us 
about the wonderful ragouts and casseroles 
the French housewife makes with the 


GAIN VARIETY 


BY SARAH FIELD SPLINT 


Director, McCall’s Department of Cookery 
and Household Management 


baking-dish and add 1 cup boiling water. Brown in a very 
hot oven (500° F.) 15 minutes. Cover and cook slowly in a 
moderate oven (325° F.) 1 hour or until meat is tender. Re- 
move to a hot platter. Thicken the stock with a little flour 
mixed to a smooth paste with cold water. 

Stuffing: Slice 1 onion and fry in 3 tablespoons shortening 
until a delicate brown. Add 3 cups soft bread crumbs, 1 
teaspoon salt, 144 teaspoon pepper, and 1 teaspoon poultry 
seasoning and mix well. 


BRISKET WITH ONION 
SAUCE 


Select a piece of the plate 
or brisket end, weighing 
about three pounds. Wipe 
with a clean damp cloth and 
tie with strips of cheese-cloth. Place it in a deep kettle, cover 
with boiling water, add soup greens, several cloves and a 
few peppercorns. Simmer until tender, adding salt when 
partly cooked. Take meat from the liquid, remove cloth, and 
place in shallow baking-dish. Beat one egg and spread over 
beef, then sprinkle with coarse crumbs, and brown under a 
flame or in a hot oven. Serve with Onion Sauce: 

& cups onions, chopped 2 tablespoons flour * 


2 tablespoons butter 1% cups stock 
1 tablespoon minced parsley 


1% 


Brown onions slightly in butter. Add flour, stock in which 
meat was cooked and parsley. Cook slowly until thick and 
smooth, stirring to prevent lumping. Keep sauce over hot 
water until ready to serve. 


CHUCK STEAK WITH MUSHROOM 
SAUCE 








Remove extra suet from a two-pound 








cheaper cuts of meat.” But I can assure you | 








that such suggestions are just as great a | ‘To —— 


DO YOU EVER SERVE THESE MEATS? 


trial to me as they are to you. No one 
knows any better than I the hopelessness of 
getting an American husband and American 
children to emit shrieks of delight at the 
sight of an unfamiliar food—especially if 
they think they are having something cheap 
palmed off on them. 

So I shall confine myself to suggestions 
for meat dishes that look and taste like old 
friends and yet have the pleasant character- 
istic of costing considerably less than the 
choice cuts. Among them I hope you will 
find some practical ideas that will be new 
to you. If you can manage to shop at an 
hour when your butcher is not busy he will 
be glad to show you from what part of 
the animal these cuts come and to answer 
any questions you may have about them. 

Just one thing more. These dishes will 
not take any longer to prepare nor require | 
any more watching than those you are ac- 
customed to cooking, now. 


SPANISH STEAK 





2 onions, chopped fine 

l green pepper, 

% cup bacon fat chopped 

i cup water 15 teaspoon salt 

1 cup canned 4% teaspoon pepper 
tomatoes 


Thick slice from 
round 





Dredge steak well with flour and pound 
it in with a wooden mallet. Melt bacon fat 
in a heavy frying pan and when hot, add 
the steak. When well browned on both 
sides, pour over it water and tomatoes. Add 
onions, green pepper, salt and pepper. Cover 
and simmer gently until tender or bake in 
casserole in moderate oven (350° F.) about | 
2 hours. | 


ROLLED STUFFED STEAK 





Buy a thin slice from the round weighing | 
about 1% pounds. Wipe meat with a clean 
damp cloth. Sprinkle with salt. Spread stuff- | 








ing on meat. Roll like a jelly roll and === 


Swiss Steak 

Rolled Stuffed Round Steak 
Braised Flank Steak 

Chuck Roast 

Chuck Steak 

Braised Liver 


Stuffed Leg of Mutton 
Roast Shoulder of Lamb 
| Shoulder Chops (broiled) 
Lamb Steak 


Southern Pot Roast 

Baked Spareribs with Dressing 
Stuffed Ham Roll 

Pork Steaks 


Breaded Veal Chops 
Shoulder, stuffed and roasted 


THESE COME FROM THE BEEF CREATURE 


Spanish Steak 
» Pot Roast or a la Mode 


Baked Stuffed Heart 
Spiced Beef 
Corned Beef 


THESE ARE FROM THE LAMB CREATURE 


Braised Breast of Lamb 
Braised Neck of Lamb 


Lamb Kidneys 
Breast of Lamb, Stuffed and roasted 


THESE ARE PORK 


Stuffed Pork Chops 
Roast Shoulders Stuffed 


THESE ARE VEAL 


Roast Leg of Veal 
Liver with Bacon 


Besides the above there are the made-dishes such as meat pies, casserole 


dishes and stews with which you are all familiar. 


Brisket (boiled and browned with 
onion sauce or horseradish) 


Boneless Lamb Roll (shoulder) 


Broiled Sausages with lady cab- 
bage, rice, hominy, apples, etc. | 


| chuck steak and place on a greased ‘wire 

broiler. Broil steak until seared on one side; 
then turn and sear on the other side. Turn 
occasionally until the steak has broiled 15 
or 20 minutes, according to thickness. Place 
on a hot platter, spread with a mixture of ? 
tablespoons butter, 1 teaspoon salt and 4 
teaspoon pepper. Serve with mushroom 
sauce made from 2 cups brown sauce to 
which has been added 1 cup sliced mush- 
rooms, cooked for 10 minutes in 3 table- 
spoons butter. 


SPICED BEEF 


3 pounds beef from % teaspoon cloves 
shank, round or % teaspoon pepper- 





plate corns 
Salt 2 onions, sliced 
Vinegar 2 teaspoons salt 


1 tablespoon sugar 


Rub surface of meat with salt, place ina 
stone crock or jar and cover with vinegar 
to which has been added cloves, pepper- 
corns, onions salt and sugar. Allow to stand 
for 3 or 4 days, turning the meat once each 
day. Then remove the meat to a kettle. 
Strain the liquid diluted with 1% the quan- 
tity of water and add to the meat. Bring 
slowly to a boil and allow it to simmer 
slowly from 4 to 5 hours. Serve with @ 
hot tomato sauce, or, if it is to be used 
cold, place under a weight and chill thor- 
oughly before slicing. 


ROLLED SHOULDER OF LAMB 


Select shoulder of lamb and have it boned 
and rolled. Wipe off surface of meat with 
clean damp cloth. Place in a roasting pa? 
in hot oven (500° F.). When meat has 
seared all over reduce heat to moderate 
oven (350° F.). Allow 20 or 25 minutes per 
pound for the meat to cook. Season with 
salt and pepper. Remove from pan to hol 
platter. Garnish with parsley or watercress 
and serve with brown gravy made from 














liquid left in pan. 











[Turn to page 76] 
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‘Do YOU REALIZE what wonderful power the 
skin has to renew itself—to keep its youth and 
freshness, given half a chance? 


Each day your skin is changing—old skin dies and 
new takes its place. If you take care of this new skin 
as it forms—it does not matter what faults your skin 
may have suffered from in the past—you can build up, 
and keep in future, a lovely, smooth, clear complexion. 


Begin today to take care of your skin the Woodbury 
way, with hot or warm water, ice and Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap—the soap recommended by skin specialists 
as best for a sensitive skin. 


The wonderful helpfulness of Woodbury’s in keeping 
the skin smooth and clear, and in overcoming com- 
plexion troubles is a matter of such general experience 


The loveliest girls in America today say that nothing keeps their s 


an 


% 


that today thousands of college girls—society de- 
butantes— women guests at America’s most exclusive 
resorts, most splendid hotels, are testifying that Wood- 
bury’s is “the only soap they can use for the face.” 
“A perfect soap for the skin.” 
a 

The right way to use Woodbury’s for your special 
type of skin is given in the booklet that comes to you 
free with every cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 


If you are so fortunate as to have a clear, naturally 
good complexion—you should use the famous Wood- 
bury treatment for normal skins given in this booklet. 


If you are troubled with blackheads, blemishes, conspicuous 
nose pores, or any other skin defect—use the special treatment 
recommended for that trouble. A 25-cent cake of Woodbury’s 
lasts a month or six weeks. Get your Woodbury’s today at 
any drug or department store—begin using it tonight! 


You too can have the charm of “a skin you love to touch” 


kin so soft and fresh as Woodbury’s 
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Now—the 


large-size trial set \ >) 
The Andrew Jergens Co., seal Alfred Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


For the enclosed 10 cents please send me the new large-size trial cake 
of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, the Cold Cream, Facial Cream and Powder, 
the treatment booklet, “4 Skin You Love to Touch,” and instructions 
for the new complete Woodbury “ Facial.” Jf you live in Canada, address 
The Andrew Jergens Co., Limited, 1507 Sherbrooke Street, Perth, Ont. 


Your Woodbury 
Treatment for ten days 


Name____ 





Street_ 


—___ aR. 


City ss State 

















The Beauty Editor and the 
Chemist are closely allied 









IN THE 


HE other day I was asked to talk before as eager 

and interesting a group as it has ever been my 

pleasure to meet. They were high school girls— 
about a hundred—who had been given the regular use 
of a woman’s club in a beautiful suburb of New York 
City. After the talk, while I sat with the youthful, rosy- 
cheeked chairman and drank my tea, they clustered round 
me—tall girls and short girls, serious faces and gay mis- 
chievous ones, black-haired and blonde, curly and 
straight; in fact, they were about as representative a 
cross-section of young McCall readers as I could hope to 
find anywhere. And their questions ranged from “Shall I 
part my hair on the side or in the middle?” to “What 
can I do for a double chin ?”—this last from a charming 
chubby little girl with a round, grave face and twinkly 
brown eyes. 

And the thought that I'carried away with me was not 
the thought of their helplessness at the problem of look- 
ing one’s loveliest in a complex, modern world, but their 
straightforward, determined effort to find out for them- 
selves how they could best use the mass of information 
at their command. Because such information is there and 
ready to serve them, the most scientific, sane and sensible 
lot of inspiration and guidance that any woman has ever 
had in the history of feminine loveliness. Never before 
have there been so many people both men and women, 
engaged in the service of beauty. And never before have 
they approached the subject with a more intense and honest 
desire to serve the individual woman. 

The day is past when a cosmetic aid is thrown on the mar- 
ket as a cure-all, a remedy for all the beauty ills of every 
woman, be she seventeen or seventy, thin or fat, smooth- 
skinned or harsh-skinned. We know now that an unguent 
which preserved Cleopatra’s dark beauty through the years 
would probably never have served for Helen of Troy, with 
her blonde tresses and the thin, delicate skin that goes with 
such coloring. Likewise the method a city girl uses to apply 
her creams and lotions is apt to be quite different from that 
used by the girl who lives an outdoor life in the country or 
the suburbs. Instead of revealing bewilderment and ignorance 
“the game of twenty questions” which those high school girls 
played with me showed intelligence and keen observation of 
their needs. I went away with a firm belief that the sixteen 
and seventeen-year-olds I had talked to would in ten years 
show the results of well-directed service for beauty. They 
won’t all be gorgeous, striking types, of course, but they’ll 
know by that time how to bring out the very best in them- 
selves. 

The thousands of letters that come to us every month, 
from little towns and big, from mothers of grown daughters 
and from the daughters themselves, make me realize what a 
live thing is the urge for beauty. Hundreds have problems 
that are so individual, so peculiar to themselves that it means 
many hours of investigation to find the helpful information 
necessary to put them on the right track. We visit month 
after month in the great beauty salons in New York. It is 
true that these luxurious and smooth-running establishments 
serve only a fraction of the vast number of beauty-seekers, 
but they represent a sort of sublimated laboratory where 
methods may be observed and commented upon for the bene- 
fit of women thousands of miles away, women whose busy 
life and complications will not permit them to sit under the 
facile, practised hands of a well-trained specialist. 

Many of the most expensive treatments, worked out under 
ideal conditions for Park Avenue women who can afford 
the time and the money to enjoy them, can be duplicated by 
women in their own homes. Naturally, there are still plenty 
of secrets zealously guarded by these experts. But they have 
found so great an opportunity for service in spreading their 
gespel of-beauty and charm broadcast that they will give 
home wpmen, women in Indiana, Colorada, Oregon or Maine, 
in a simple home course, information which it has taken them 
years off costly experimenting to gain. 





SERVICE of” 


BY HILDEGARDE FILLMORE 


McCall's Beauty Editor 











ANY of your everyday beauty 

problems are answered in the 
chapters of the McCALL HAND- 
BOOK OF BEAUTY FOR EVERY- 
WOMAN; many of the questions are 
discussed in the monthly leaflets. The 
Handbook will be sent on receipt of ten 
cents. Write, enclosing stamps, to The 
Service Editor, McCall’s Magazine, 
236 West 37th St., New York City. 





























And, if these women are fascinated, as I am, by the funda- 
mental principles of constructive beauty, the actual structure 
of the skin and hair, there are excellent books on this sub- 
ject. Some of these books I have recommended to teachers 
who are looking for material on hygiene which will touch on 
the topics of hair and skin vital to school girls as well as to 
business women and home women. Other books, less technical 
in tone but none the less sound, I have recommended to 
mothers and daughters; these are books which tell the story 
of beauty in terms which will hold the most diffident reader. 
In great centers like New York one can benefit immeasurably 
by lectures from authorities on everything from plastic sur- 
gery to permanent waving. 

Many times letters come to this department asking for the 
formulas of creams, lotions and other supplies which women 
may make at home. There are thousands of such formulas 
available, but the average woman has much less chance of 
getting a pure, beneficial preparation by concocting it in her 
kitchen than she would have if she went to a reliable drug or 
department store and bought some well-advertised and thor- 
oughly reputable brand. 

In the corner drug store one has no assurance that the 
raw drugs one buys are of the purest; but every reputable 
cosmetic preparation these days is made of ingredients that 
must measure up to high standards of purity and efficacy. In 
the words of Dr. Curt P. Wimmer, head of the Department of 
Pharmacy of the College of Pharmacy, Columbia University, 
“If a formula is in print you can be pretty sure that it isn’t 
very valuable, or it would not be published. And if the for- 
mula of a delectable cream is not available,a skilled chemist 
may try to duplicate it, and fail because he cannot find the 
combinations, the right order in which ingredients are com- 
bined or the correct temperature at which they are mixed. 
There are so many factors which enter into the making of a 
really fine cosmetic preparation.” In my hours of being an 
amateur chemist, I have, under Dr. Wimmer’s direction made 
creams and lotions, from sunburn remedies to mudpacks, and 
I can attest to the truth of this statement! 

I wish, too, that you could visit the skin and hair special- 
ists and that I could take you through the marvelous sunlit 
factories where every sort of modern beauty aid is made; to 
let you see the spotless vats of cream that look good enough 
to eat, and smell like a garden of exotic flowers; to have you 
watch with me the slow-moving belts of antiseptically clean 
bottles and jars as they are filled by intricate machines almost 
human in their operation, or by white-uniformed girls wear- 
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BEAUTY 


ing rubber gloves. It has an unfailing fascination! 

The magic of creating beauty must somehow enter into 
the hearts of these workers, for I have never seen a 
group in any factory—and I have investigated many— 
where they had the dull, treadmill look so typical of 
workers in other industries. 

And the men who make perfumes—what delightful 
personalities I have found among them. Almost without 
exception they are artists in their field. To them the 
valuable oils from Bulgaria, from France, and from the 
Orient, are like the paints on a palette; combining them 
they can create a thing with as much mystery and magic, 
as much power to stir the senses to delight, as a painter 
when he puts a picture on canvas. It takes years of study 
and work to become a good perfume chemist. One day 
one of them, a gray-bearded chemist with the soul of a 
true creative artist, made before my eyes an odor which 
he said belonged to my personality—and mine only! It 
would take months before it was “ripe,” he added, for 
perfumes and soaps, like fine wines, must age. Now, 
whenever I use it—sparingly, for I want it to last—some 
one always asks me about the curious and delightful 
scent I’m wearing. 

Yes, the service for beauty is becoming more individ- 
ualized every day. Do you know that in the organization 
of every well-known manufacturer of beauty prepara- 
tions there is at least one woman whose business it is 

to answer personal inquiries about the individual needs which 
such products may serve? 

Many of these women have had practical salon experience; 
they have actually helped to preserve the lovely skin or lus- 
rous hair of society women and famous actresses. Others have 
had medical training; some are graduate chemists and still 
others have a rare combination of all this experience. Such 
consultants have their fingers on the pulse of beauty; they are 
keenly alert to every feminine need. And when fashion, or 
the exigencies of modern life, demands certain new prep- 
arations, they are the first to see that this demand is fulfilled. 
Alert manufacturers not only make good soaps and creams, 
powders and perfumes, but they spend thousands of dollars 
every year in telling women how to use these products for 
best results. 

The service offered you through these pages is another 
part of the great service for beauty program. All of my ex- 
perience and information are yours for the asking. Your letters 
are individually considered and your problems worked out. 

If you don’t find all your questions answered each month 
in these pages remember that we are trying during the year 
to cover the needs of millions of women. And until your 
particular question comes up for discussion this department 
is ready to serve you by a personal letter, and by the leaflet 
material which we are always assembling. 

Beauty and all it stands for no longer belongs to the few; 
it is the potential property of every girl or woman in 
the country. Most of us are ready to take advice from ex- 
perts. A few of us stand at extreme ends of the bridge—we 
are too fickle in trying every new type of preparation, no 
matter what its use, or we are too conservative; rather than 
change our good looks habits we stick to a cosmetic prep- 
aration which, because of our changing contours or ‘altered 
condition of life is no longer the best or most efficacious for 
our hair or skin. Young girls are often accused of trying out 
beauty aids for the sake of variety. But I’ve found that many 
older women are just as lacking in a common sense view of 
the subject. And, too, there is an erroneous notion that, if the 
bottle or jar specifies the application of a certain amount of 
cream or lotion, just twice or three times that amount left 
on that much longer will do a doubly or triply effective job. 
Directions on packages are put there after the preparation 
has been tested in the laboratory and by actual use. Daily 
use, not a single application of double or triple strength, will 
do the trick. Yes—everywhere are the evidences of a wide- 
spread service for beauty. Use it freely—and wisely 
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Mrs. Davidson’s unusual beauty always finds 

its perfect setting in an exquisite taste and 

smartness in dress. The: contrast of this 

smartly tailored trotteur and her own stirring 

beauty is characteristic of the lovely subtle 
effects she achieves 















F a distinguished line of beautiful women and 
brilliant men is Mrs. Richard Porter Davidson 
—daughter of the renowned beauty Daisy Gordon 
of Cleveland and granddaughter of Mark Hanna, 
the famous “Senator from Ohio”. 

Young and beautiful with chestnut-tinted hair 
and great brown eyes, Mrs. Davidson is a glowing 
figure in the more exclusive salons of the Capital 
and the brilliant international assemblies for which 
Washington is famed. 

Yet Mrs. Davidson is a strictly modern young 
woman with that restless urge toward accomplish- 
ment and achievement that is characteristic of 
women today. 

Wife, mother and society matron, her remark- 
lable vitality finds time for many activities. She 
has accepted the challenge of business and has 
proven her ability in this field. 

But in spite of her varied interests and days 
crowded with action, Mrs. Davidson’s beauty is 3s 














she learned long since the value of Pond’s Two 
rae for the care and protection of her lovely 
Skin, 

“Of course Pond’s Creams aren’t new to me,” 
says Mrs. Davidson, “I’ve adored them for years 
~their matchless snowy texture, their intriguing 
fragrance, the prompt magic of their effect upon 
the skin! 

“Delightful, too, are the new Pond’s Skin 
Freshener and Tissues—just the things to complete 
the perfect method of keeping the skin immacu- 
ately young!” 




















Lo VELY 


GRAND DAUGHTER 
OF 
MARK HANNA 


A portrait of Mrs. Davidson, by the English artist, Olive Snell. 
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Mrs RicHARD Porter DaviDson 


of Washin gtONL™ 











fresh and undimmed as the day she came out: For . 

















On Mrs. Davidson’s dressing table—exquisite in old rose and 
pale green taffeta—stand jade green jars of Pond’s Two 
Creams and the tonic Skin Freshener 


























In this white satin gown by Vionnet, the warm 
rich tones of Mrs. Davidson’s lovely skin ana 
hair are happily accented. The daughter of @ 
famous beauty, her radiant loveliness richly 
carries on the traditional beauty of the women 


of her family 








To guard the skin of youth, or to restore its 
fragile beauty, use these four enchanting prepara- 
tions. Use them together daily as follows in the 
delightful new Pond’s way: 


FIRST—as always, apply Pond’s light and fra- 
grant Cold Cream. Its fine pure oils lift out all the 
dust, restore your skin’s precious suppleness. 


THEN—with Pond’s Cleansing Tissues wipe away 
gently and completely every trace of oil and dust. 


NExT—tone and firm the skin with Pond’s Skin 
Freshener. It closes the pores, leaves your skin re- 
freshed and fine without a trace of oiliness. Brings 
a lovely bloom to your grateful cheeks. 


Last—for a final touch of loveliness apply the 
merest breath of Pond’s Vanishing Cream. 


Do this during the day. And always before re- 
tiring refresh and cleanse your skin once more as 
described above, except for the finishing touch of 
Vanishing Cream. 

You will love to try the delicious Pond’s way— 
to know the extra freshening and invigoration it 
brings. Send today for the complete equipment. 


New 14¢ Off. C7? Mail this coupon and rc, for trial 
tubes of Pond’s Two Creams and enough of Pond’s new 
Skin Freshener and Pond’s new Cleansing Tissues to last 
you a week, 
Ponv’s Extract Company, Dept. D 

111 Hudson Street, New York, N. Y. 
Name. 
Street. 
City State. 
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Metal Motors and 





Hour after hour news was anxiously 


awaited. It seemed incredible that a man 
could fly 3,610 miles without stopping. 
Could any motor stand such a test? ... 
But two motors carried that plane to 
France. One of metal, the other—the 
most wonderfully designed motor in the 
world—a human heart. 


e 


IKE the metal motor, the 
human motor must keep 
going. When the human 

motor starts to “miss” and then 
stops, life’s flight is ended. Yet, 
oftentimes, with no attention and 
more abuse than was ever given 
any motor invented by man the 
heart “carries on”. Even when 
damaged or diseased it carries a 
heavy load—an overload—with 
little complaint. If the heart 
complaiues: m@?e it would prob- 
ably have better care. 


Whether’ defective at birth or 
damaged by disease, it keeps at 
work—day and night—doing its 
best to make a brave “non-stop” 
record. Strong hearts need rest 
and intelligent protection. Weak 
hearts must have their loads 
lightened or they will be forced 
to give up. 


Thanks to modern science every- 
body can find out how big or 
how little a load of work, strain 
and exercise his heart can carry. 


Briefly, while there are many 
different kinds of heart difficul- 
ties, they may be roughly divided 
into three general groups. First, 


Human Hearts 





Orszewicnc 


the heart troubles of young peo- 
ple caused by diseases of child- 
hood. Rheumatic fever and 
rheumatism (associated with 
“growing pains”, tonsillitis, and 
stiff and painful joints) cause 
heart disease. According to 
some experts, diphtheria, scarlet 
fever and measles may injure 
children’s hearts. Second, heart 
diseases of middle-aged people 
resulting from syphilis, or focal 
infection in teeth, tonsils, sinuses 
or elsewhere. Third, heart ail- 
ments of old people ultimately 
resulting from these and many 
other causes, including unhy- 
gienic living habits. 


Many persons have defective 
hearts without realizing the fact, 
but there are many others who 
suspect that they have heart 
trouble when they are suffering 
from a different cause. There 
need be no guess work. Know 
your own heart. Have your doc- 
tor examine it regularly. If it is 
normal and strong, do not shorten 
its term of usefulness by over- 
strains or excesses. If it is dam- 
aged or. weakened, 


live in accordance Cx 
with your doctor’s iz 
advice. 


Give your heart a 
fair chance. Take 
care of it so that it 
will carry you safely 
ona “non-stop flight” 
to a happy old age. 





wi 
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Heart disease is now the chief of the cap- 
tains of death. It has risen to this position 
in the past twenty-five years, surpassing 
tuberculosis, p ia and other dis- 
eases. The danger of dying from a bad 
heart has increased every year, while that 
from most other deadly diseases has de- 
creased. Under present conditions, one 
in every five will ultimately die of heart 
disease in one form or another. 


The increase in the deathrate from this dis- 
ease in recent years been primarily in 

life and at the older ages. While 
the great majority of those whe succumb 
are relatively old people, there are alto- 
gether too many young ones. One out of 





ast 


every seven who dies from heart disease 
passes away before the age of 45. 


Physicians, statisticians and others who 
are studying heart disease suspect that 
much o 
mode of life so general in t 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany has prepared a pamphlet entitled, 
“Strong Hearts” which sets forth the prin- 
cipal facts about this disease. 
the means of saving you from serious 
trouble. i “ 
our booklet department. Send for it. a3 


Tov 


it is induced by the hurrying 
country. 


It maybe ~i 


A copy will be mailed free by 





HALEY FISKE, President. 





Published by as 
METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPAN 








NEW YORK 


Biggest in the World, More Assets, More Policyholders, MoreInsurance in force, More new Insurance each year 
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A chicken chow mein made of numerous ingredients 


TIN CAN PARTIES 


- By Ruerra Day Bunks anp TuirzA Hutt 
Assistant Professor, Foods and Nutrition Department, Iowa State College 


AN you believe that you would ever 
long to be invited to a party at 
which most of the foods came from 

tin cans? Yet that is the way we feel 
about one woman’s hospitable gatherings, 
which seem to cause her as little trouble 
as they do us, if one may judge by their 
frequency and the carefree appearance to 
this hostess before, during and after the 
meal. 

Perhaps it is a Mexican or Pan-Ameri- 
can dinner, or a Chinese after-theater 
party which our friend gives; or maybe it 
is an American supper. But regardless of 
nationality practically every food she uses 
is canned. 

On a “Mexican night” we are often 
treated to tamales—real Mexican tamales 
canned in corn husks which hold the flavor 
—a new and delicious canned product. She 
has only to open a can and lift out the 
crisp corn husks, open a bottle of olives 
stuffed with almonds, and serve them with 
black coffee and brown bread. Chili con 
carne too, which can be bought in cans, is 
sometimes served at these parties as it has 
the characteristic Mexican flavor. 

But our friend’s most famous party is 
her Chinese dinner. It is not a regulation 
chop-suey concoction but a chicken chow 
mein, made of varied and numerous in- 


, gredients. It is based on canned chow 


mein noodles which can be purchased in a 
fresh, crisp condition. Into it goes a mix- 
ture of canned chicken, water chestnuts, 
mushrooms and seasonings. Another of her 
specialties is “Chinese Eggs” beloved by 
the true Chinaman. It is made of bamboo 
shoots, which come in one-and-a-fourth- 
pound: cans, canned pork and canned 
mushrooms. (Recipes below). As an ac- 
companiment to these she sometimes serves 
water-chestnut salad. These chestnuts come 
in eleven-ounce cans, fresh and crisp and 
ready to-serve. 

These are the most unusual dishes of her 
canned dinners;.but on the shelves of her 
pantry are rows amd rows of cans that 
form the basis of many other appetizing 
meals. The chow-mein noodles, chicken a 
la king, and various bouillons and con- 
sommes come in eleven-and thirteen-ounce 
cans. They will serve six persons. 

This woman also keeps‘on hand several 
varieties of mushrooms—buttons, whole 
stems and pieces. For garnishing, the but- 
tons and whole mushrooms are attractive, 
but ip mixtures it is just as well to, use 
the pieces. American-grown mushrooms 
are now considered by mushroom tonnois- 
seurs to be even finer than the intported 
varieties. The button variety can be pur- 
chased in one-half pound cans. 7 

For special occasions certain canned 
meats are a great convenience. Chicken, 
turkey and duck come in one-half-pound 
flat cans; devilled ham in a variety of small 
sizes; tongue and corned beef in thirteen- 
ounce cans and meat loaves in packages 
weighing about a pound. Dried beef and 
Vienna sausages can be bought in half- 
pound glass jars. 

Necessary items on every pantry shelf 
are cans of soup. It is an inefficient house- 


hold which does not have them, both 
for family consumption and for enter- 
taining. They can be obtained in practi- 
cally all flavors, and in several sizes of cans 
at popular prices. 

Often when a sea food is the thing we 
inlanders crave, our friend serves oyster 
cocktail or escalloped oysters. For these 
she has oysters canned in two ways—fresh, 
and cove or cooked oysters. A number two 
can of cove oysters will prepare enough of 
escalloped oysters to serve six people, and 


a number two can of fresh oysters will 


make cocktails for the same number. 

Lobster, shrimp, crab, salmon and tuna 
fish are her standbys for salads. Lobster, 
crab, and tuna are packed in one pound 
and one-half pound cans. Shrimps come in 
a wet or dry pack but the wet pack is 
generally considered more satisfactory both 
from the standpoint of flavor and ease oi 
cleaning. Tuna fish comes packed in oil to 
preserve and improve the flavor. Of the 
five grades of salmon—chinook, sockeye, 
Coho, humpback and chum—the first two 
are the best in quality of texture and 
flavor. 

Anchovies and caviar which this hostess 
saves for state occasions come in attractive 
packs, the anchovies in ringed bottles and 
the caviar in tiny one-ounce jars or in tins. 
With the latter she makes a truly Russian 
sandwich which we consider a great deli- 
cacy. (See recipe). She uses the anchovies 
for canapes and for special salad com- 
binations. 

Whole artichokes or artichoke bottoms 
and brussels sprouts in cans can be found 
the year round on her shelf. So can sauces 
and dressings. Horseradish, chili sauce, 
tomato ketchup, mustard and soy sauce 
are at the front, backed by an array of 
salad dressings, olives, pickles and relishes. 
Olives are of several varieties, plain, and 
stuffed in various ways. Pickles range from 
large dills to small sweet gherkins. A bottle 
of capers and several small bottles of 
colored cherries are half hidden behind a 
number two can of shelled walnuts and 
cans of evaporated and powdered milk. 

As for desserts, there is always canned 
fig or plum pudding ready to steam and 
serve. The puddings come in two sizes, 
weighing either a pound or a pound-and- 
a-half, and serving six or eight persons. It 
is a simple matter to steam a pudding in 
the can and open it when ready to serve it. 

We are especially fond of preserved 
whole oranges, as our hostess serves them 
with macaroons. The oranges are large and 
golden, preserved in a thick sirup and 
stuck full of almonds: The macaroons she 
makes by adding one pound of dry canned 
coconut to a can of condensed milk, then 
she drops them from a teaspoon on a 
baking sheet and lets them brown in a 
moderate oven (350° F.). 

’ It is impossible to catch this housekeeper 
unawares. She is prepared to serve an un- 
ustgl meal ab any hour of the day of 
night because always keeps her shelves 
well stocked..A few of her canned foods 
seem é@xpengive when compared to the 
LConsinued’-on page 118] 
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A healthy baby is a happy baby. Little Doris Ennis’ doctor said “Quaker Oats,” and it’s been a regular diet with her since. 


Five Exceptional Types 
of Children 


Which reveal, in photographs, the results of food’s important 
GROWTH ELEMENT in a child’s development 


What That Element Is and Where to Find It 


ORRECT child feeding, according to the majority 

of experts in that field, starts at breakfast. Certain 

food elements must be supplied, in the most enticing 
and delicious way possible, at that meal. 


The first consideration is a well-balanced food—food 
that “stands by” by virtue of supplying essential energy 
elements in correct proportion —PLUS an adequate 
supply of food’s great growth element, protein. 

















George Nichol;, a sturdy specimen of Quaker Oats boy 
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Properly supplied, that growth element fosters 


These Beverly School boys are prepared for life’s battle by plenty 


of normal exercise and hot oatmeal breakfasts daily. 





greater mental activity, greater stamina, greater 
vigor and protection against physical disorders. 
Thus Quaker Oats, with its remarkable protein 
content, is urged by many of the most respected 
authorities as the ideal children’s breakfast. 


16% protein— plus—an excellent food “balance” 
and unique deliciousness 

In the first place, Quaker Oats contains 16% 

protein—vegetable meat. The growth element 

that rebuilds lost body tissue — that builds 

muscle. That constitutes a “factor of safety” 

against disease. 

Quaker Oats provides some 50% more of. 
this element than wheat; 60% more than wheat 
flour, over twice as much as rice, 100% more 
than cornmeal. Consider what this means. 

Besides its rich protein element, Quaker Oats 





70% of the day’s school work 
crowded into 4 morning hours! 


That an average of 70% of the day’s 
school work is crowded into four short 
morning hours is an unknown fact to 
most parents—but strikingly well known 
among educators. Investigations in schools 
throughout all America prove this to 
be a condition that must be met. 

That is why the world’s dietetic urge 
is to Watch Your Child’s Breakfast—to start 
days with food that “stands by” through 


the vitally important morning hours. 








is rich in minerals, and abundant in Vitamine 
B. 65% is carbohydrate. It retains, too, the roughage 
to lessen the need for laxatives. 

The oat is admittedly the best balanced cereal that 
grows. Served hot and savory, Quaker Oats supplies the 
most delicious of all breakfasts—a creamy richness that 
no other cereal known can boast. 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 





QUIA KES 


Quick Quaker— 
the world’s fastest hot 
breakfast 
Your grocer has two kinds of 
Quaker Oats— Quaker Oats as 
you have always known them 
and Quick Quaker, which cooks 
in 24% to 5 minutes — faster 
than toast—and makes the rich- 
est breakfast now the quickest. 
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“and they just 
loved it 7” 


“So glad you told me about 
that Durkee’s Salad Dress- 
ing! Jim simplyrefuses salads 
with ordinary mayonnaise. Of 
course, Junior follows his ex- 
ample—and they both need 
green stuff at this season 
especially, 


“Well, I served a salad with | 
Durkee’s and, my dear, they 
just loved it! Said itwasso dif- 
ferent, has real ‘zip and tang’! 


Yes, I sent for the Calendar- 
Recipe Book and we are dis- 
covering dozens of uses for 
Durkee’s. We all like itasa | 
sauce on cold meats. I shall | 
keep a large size bottle on 
hand all the time. No wonder 
you said it is ‘the most use- 
ful mayonnaise’.” 





Do you know that appetizing 
flavor of Durkee’s—tart, 
spicy, piquant? A household 
favorite for three generations 
—handy for hundreds of 
quick, tasty dishes. 


DURKEES : 
Salad ‘Dressing | 





Prepared by the Makers of 


GAUNTLET BRAND 


Condiments, Spices and 
Seasonings since 1850 





E. R. DURKEE & CO., Dept. M 
Elmhurst, L. I., N. Y. 

; For the enclosed 10 cents send 
— me your unique new Calendar- 

Recipe Book (full of helpful infor- 

mation) and trial bottle of Durkee’s Salad 
Dressing. 





City State $$ —— —___— 


* 
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Outdoor life and plenty of sunshine are beneficial 


FAOW DIET AFFECTS ANEMIA 


Liver and Kidney are foods of great value, 
others are also recommended and outdoor 


O subject has 
received more 
attention in 


medical circles during 
the last two or three 
years than the dietetic 
treatment of pernicious 
anemia. 

Though the evidence 
gained thus far is not sufficient to warrant 
the announcement that a great discovery 
has been made, several physicians with 
wide experience assert their belief that by 
prescribing a certain type of diet for pa- 
tients with pernicious anemia, they are 
giving these patients a better chance for 
recovery than would have been possible at 
any time in the past. 

In anemia the blood corpuscles become 
deficient in the all-essential red blood pig- 
ment (hemoglobin). 

The causes for this condition are varied 
and all of them are probably not yet un- 
derstood. Some anemias are, of course, the 
direct result of a constant loss of blood 
which depletes the supply more rapidly 
than it can be renewed. This is the case in 
hookworm and some other infestations 
with intestinal parasites. Every hook of a 
worm causes a bleeding point. Other ane- 
mias are due to repeated or severe hemor- 
rhage. There appears to be a mild grade of 
anemia frequently, if not constantly, ac- 
companying rickets. This tends to disap- 
pear as the rickets are cured. An insuffi- 
cient supply of iron or of proteins in the 
diet may prevent the formation of new 
corpuscles and red blood pigment and so 
bring on anemia. 

It has also been suggested by one well- 
known investigator, Dr. Koessler of Chi- 
cago, and his co-workers, that an anemia, 
in all its essentials resembling pernicious 
anemia, can be produced in rats by feed- 
ing them for a time on a diet deficient, 
but not lacking, in vitamin A. It is known 
that such deficiency tends to damage the 
secretory structures lining the intestine and 
stomach, and he believes that this damage 
not only interferes with digestion, but also 
alters the power of these membranes to 
destroy certain poisonous products of bac- 
terial origin. It is his view that these toxic 
substances, when absorbed directly into the 
blood without change into harmless de- 
rivatives, poisons the blood-forming struc- 
tures in the bone marrow and causes perni- 
cious anemia. He holds the view, there- 
fore, that some fat-soluble vitamin, pre- 
sumably vitamin A, is of extreme im- 
portance in the diet. 

Several years ago research brought the 
fact to light that liver, kidney and other 
glandular organs were much richer in all 
the vitamins than are the muscles and 


life, exercise and sunshine 


By E. V. McCot_tum AND NINA SIMMONDS 
School of Hygiene and Public Health, Johns Hopkins University 


certain other tissues of meat. The pro- 
teins of these organs are very valuable in 
supplementing the proteins of our ordinary 
cereal grains. They are also rich in iron. 

It is not known with certainty whether 
or not there is any special dietary property 
possessed by liver, aside from the quality 
of its proteins and the vitamin content of 
its fats, which give it a peculiar value 
to the sufferer from pernicious anemia. 
There is the possibility that there is some 
special vitamin associated with the as- 
similation of iron. Liver is very rich 
in iron, and there is every reason to be- 
lieve from the results of experience with 
human subjects that certain inorganic iron 
preparations are readily assimilable and 
are utilizable for the formation of the red 
blood pigment. This is also probably true 
of other glandular organs. 

The essential features of the dietetic 
treatment of pernicious anemia as sug- 
gested by Drs. Minot and Murphy of Bos- 
ton are as follows: 

Liver (calves’, beef, chicken, etc.) or 
kidneys, freshly cooked. At least four 
ounces and sometimes as much as seven 
ounces are given daily. These may be 
broiled, baked, minced or made into soups. 

Fruits, especially peaches, apricots, pine- 
apples, strawberries, oranges, and grape- 
fruit. Fresh fruit is preferred. Raisins are 
recommended. No reason is given why this 
particular selection of fruits is recom- 
mended. There appears to be no reason 
why other fruits should not be equally 
valuable. It would appear, from what we 
know about the properties of those fresh 
vegetables which are generally popular 
that they may take the place, at least in 
great measure, of fruits of all kinds, pro- 
vided certain of them such as carrots, 
cabbage, lettuce etc., are eaten raw. 

Red muscle meats of any kind, freed 
from visible fat, about one ounce daily. 
This should be freshly cooked. Raw meats 
of all kinds are dangerous. 

Fats of all kinds are restricted, not more 
than two and a half ounces being given 
per day. In order to avoid fats it is nec- 
essary to omit from the diet cheese, bacon, 
fried foods, and eggs. Cream and butter 
are not entirely eliminated becaus> it is 
essential that a small amount of ssme fat 
containing vitamin A be included in the 
diet. Mineral oil is recommended for salads. 


Sugar is allowed in 
sparing amounts, but it 
is advised that very 
sweet foods should be 
avoided. 

Starchy foods are al- 
lowed, insofar as their 
consumption does not 
interfere with the 
above requirements. They recommend 
whole wheat bread. 

Milk is limited to about eight ounces 
daily in order to keep down the fat in- 
take. It would seem possible to make a 
greater use of skimmed milk if desired, 
without interfering with the general plan 
of the diet. 

It is recommended that an excess of 
salt be avoided. Tea and coffee are allowed. 

At first it is recommended that the 
food be weighed, until the patient and 
whoever prepares his food becomes famil- 
iar with the size of the servings required 
for the day’s dietary. The liver is regarded 
as essential and should be eaten in full 
amount regardless of whatever else is 
eaten. 

It is especially important when serving 
such a diet to take care that the cooking 
and serving are attractive and palatable. 
Persuasion will sometimes be necessary to 
induce a fastidious person to eat this type 
of special diet for any length of time. 

It has been found in some cases that 
several small meals a day are more ac- 
ceptable than fewer and larger ones. Any 
special condition of a patient must be care- 
fully considered and met by appropriate 
modifications of the food. Thus if a pa- 
tient has diarrhea he may be relieved to 
some extent of reducing the quantity of 
fruit; or certain kinds of fruit may agree 
with him better than others. 

If a patient cannot eat much food it is 
important that the liver and fruit be given 
preference, regardless of what other foods 
are eaten or in what amounts. 

It is urged that the patient continue to 
take the kind of diet here outlined even 
after the red blood corpuscles have come 
back to their normal number. It should be 
remembered that the sufferer from perni- 
cious anemia has a marked tendency to 
relapse, and the continuance of the liver 
diet, it is. believed, will minimize this ten- 
dency. It is also probable that outdoor life 
with plenty of sunshine and such exercise 
as can be taken without fatigue will aid in 
recovery as well as help to prevent re- 


pses. 

For the milder forms of anemia, liver 
and kidney are foods of great value, it is 
believed, and recently they have been 
finding, among children’s specialists, spe- 
cial favor for infant feeding. 
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Wherever you may live | 


Creamery fresh! 


LMOST anywhere in America 
you can buy Brookfield 
Creamery Butter—churned from 
graded, tested cream — brought 
Straight from our creameries in 
selected dairy regions. 


Swift refrigerator cars deliver it 
to our branch houses in the larger 
cities. Direct refrigerator car de- 
livery is made to dealers in the 
Smaller places. 








Through the same nation-wide food 
service your dealer also receives 
Brookfield Eggs, Brookfield Cheese, 
Brookfield Poultry—uniform in qual- 
ity with Brookfield Creamery Butter. 














{ 





















In both cases the journey from 
creamery to dealer is the shortest, 
quickest, most direct possible. 


And every step of the way Swift 
guards the purity and freshness 
of Brookfield Creamery Butter. 


You can be sure it reaches your 
dealer — wherever you may live 
—with all ofits original delicacy of 
flavor ... Creamery Fresh. 


Swift & Company 


Brookfield 





Butter--Eggs-- Cheese 
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Every meal becomes 


more interesting - - When you serve a 
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With tea, plain bread and butter—white or wholewheat bread, cut in thin buns (which are often split and toasted and generously buttered), or by 
crustless triangles—is offered first. This may be followed by sweetened a rich coffee cake such as Form Cake, Filled Coffee Ring or Stollen. 


OME are dainty! Some are rich! And others 
. are complete desserts ready to serve with 
I RY coffee! 
. But every single one of the breads your baker 
makes is as delicious and wholesome as if it were 
baked under your own personal supervision. And 
he makes such a great variety that it has become a 
simple matter to add little surprises to your menus 
by serving not merely a different kind of bread 
for every meal—but several different kinds at the 
same meal. 

With oysters or shell fish, tiny sandwiches of 
| wholewheat, rye or white bread spread with butter 
creamed with lemon juice, are delicious. 

With the soup, Melba Toast (wafer-thin slices 

ET of white bread dried in a slow oven) is usually pre- 
Buns are tastily sweetened and daintily iced ferred, and with the main course Parker House 
I The Ratstw Bun is filled with the juiciest, plumpest, Rolls, Dinner Rolls or a choice of loaf breads may 
tenderest raisins. be offered. When the dessert is fruit, Raisin Buns, 5 Pecan Rotts are covered with caramelized sugar I 
; : and whole pecans. 
2 Burrerrty Bun is rich and brown and buttery Cinnamon Buns or Butter Horns add just the 
under its delicate vanilla icing. needed touch of sweetness. Or the dessert may be 


3 Every day during Lent you can get spicy fragrant one of the richer coffee cakes—Form Cake, Apple 
Hor Cross Buns. 





6 The Cinnamon Bun is delicately spiced and iced 2 
with vanilla frosting. 


; Butter Horn is so rich and tender it just melts § 
Cake, or Stollen served with coffee. 7 he ened Guna. ' nae 3 


4 The Fitep Bun nas a center of delicious jam or jelly. 


YOUR OWN BAKER N O W M A K E S§Ey 
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ela Variety of Breads 








STOLLEN is rich in candied orange and lemon peel, 
tender citron, cherries and raisins. 


Appte Cake is covered with delicate slices of 
apple, luscious raisins and powdered sugar. 


SrreuseL Corree Cake is sprinkled with rich 
crumbly lumps of butter mixed with sugar 
and spices. 


Form Cake is flavored with ground almonds, 
lemon, citron and mace. 


Fittev Corree Rune is filled with a mixture of 
choicest raisins, pineapple, lemon and orange peel. 


Brarpep Corree Rinc is undoubtedly the most 
popular of all your baker’s coffee cakes. 


Honey Correte Cake is spread with ground 
almonds, butter and honey. 











There is a growing appreciation of coffee cakes for dessert and this without in 
the least diminishing their popularity for Sunday morning breakfast or for tea. 


oe 


Plain Rolls offer interesting variety, too! vantnenenstintinennassese eae eee eae 


I The Parxer House Rott has rich tender butter All you have to do is to ask your baker or your 
crust. grocer for his “specials” 


Your baker's W ha ende 
2 The crispy cruned Decoun. Rout fe served on ait Your own baker makes all the breads shown here . 5 — Ry prion to agro 


ormal occasions. ne ae 
f and many other delicious varieties—breads for the evenly and makes perfect toast. 


Sanpwicu Rotts are perfect for picnics and ; ; 
3 ang sin eth for p most elaborate meal or for the simplest. Thirty 6s: Dias Mididia aiesa tei ait anal 
thousand bakers now use Fleischmann’s Yeast. The out icing. 
Fleischmann Company. Offices in all principal cities. 


SEEVERY ONE OF THESE DELICIOUS BREADS 





APRIL that offer the 
Charm of Variety 


Cereal foods different from any other known that 


combine food energy with deliciousness and prove 


food that’s 


. 


‘good”’ for you can also be enticing 











For that change at breakfast that keeps appetites prime, 
give him Puffed Grains in these suggested new ways. 

















A delightful way to serve Puffed Rice is with a 
baked apple with all its juice, and cream or milk. 

















Try a half peach in its rich syrup with Puffed Wheat and 
pour cream or half and half over it. A tempting change. 


CHANGE is one thing every person 
A needs; change of environment, change of 
amusement, and, above all things, according 
to modern-day authorities, a change in food. 


Particularly does that apply to breakfast, 
too often a dull and colorless meal; yet tre- 
mendously important to the success of the 
day. The breakfast appetite, more than any 

| other, demands the stimulus of variety. 


Thus thousands are turning to Quaker 

Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice—grain foods 

that taste different, look different, are different 
from all others. 

Imagine, if you can, flavory, crunchy grains 
steam puffed to eight times their normal size; 
then crisped like toast—made as enticing 
and brittle as a French Marguerite. 





They taste like toasted nutmeats—only 
richer. You'll find them as tempting as confections. 
Children who ordinarily don’t “take” to cereals revel 
in their richness. 


Their food value is that of wholesome grain foods. 
The Puffed Wheat contains over 20% of bran, but 
you would never guess it. Steam puffing makes them 
easy to digest, for every food cell is broken in this 
process, and quick digestion fostered. 

Thus they meet, in a delightful way, the modern 
idea in diet, which starts by tempting the appetite with 
delicious and enticing foods, that you eat because you 
love them—not merely “because they’re good for you.” 

Give to the children every day in every way you 
can. As a between meal tid-bit to take the place of 
sweets. With melted butter and salt like nuts. With 
bowls of milk as an ideal supper dish. 


,FR 


SQN" UPPED 
PUFFED VHEAT 


RICE Q 





THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 

















Prunes take on a new allure when served with 
crisp Puffed Wheat and rich milk, or half and half. 

















A breakfast joy for the children—sliced banana, 
crunchy Puffed Rice and half and half, or milk. 

















Another change: Sprinkle cinnamon on Puffed 
W heat, then toast in the oven. Serve with rich milk. 














Serve sliced or cubed pineapple with Puffed Rice, 
add milk or cream to the rich juice. It’s delicious! 


4 
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Six Breakfast Suggestions for 
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From Italy came ; ie dainty Tea Cakes for your afternoon tea 


GIVE YOUR PARTIES A 
FLAVOR FROM FAR-AWAY 


LL a clever 
hostess 
needs to 


start her imagination working on_plans 
for an unusual party is an idea. That is 
what I want these recipes to do—give you 
some new ideas for refreshments. Perhaps 
you would like to entertain your Foreign 
Study Club, or the Missionary Society, or 
give a little tea for a friend who is going 
abroad or one who has traveled much in 
foreign lands. Or it may be that you are 
one of those wide-awake homemakers who 
likes to fill every meal so brimful of in- 
terest that your family will think there is 
no other place quite so alluring as honie. 
Whichever you are and wherever you are 
I hope you will be inspired to try these 
foods which I have collected for you from 
different corners of the earth. 


DUTCH DISHES 


These two recipes which follow are as 
typical of the sturdy people of Holland as 
rice cakes are of Japan. They will be 
good to serve at a Dutch luncheon or din- 
ner or to your own family as a novelty. 


FISH LOAF 
2 cups cooked and 2 eggs 
flaked cod or 1/3 cup shortening 
haddock % cup milk 


% teaspoon pepper 
% teaspoon salt 


% cup shrimps 
2 cups bread crumbs 


Chop flaked fish very fine. Cut shrimps 
in pieces. Mix and add bread crumbs, 
salt, pepper, milk, well-beaten eggs and 
shortening. Shape into a loaf and bake 
in a slow oven (325° F.) about 30 min- 
utes. Serve hot with Caper Sauce. 


HOLLAND BEEF 


3 white onions, sliced % teaspoon salt 


2 tablespoons butter \% teaspoon pepper 

1% pounds beef, cut 1% cups stock or hot 
in 3-inch cubes water 

2 tablespoons flour 1 tablespoon vinegar 


Sauté sliced onions in butter until soft 
but not brown. Add meat and cook un- 
til well browned. Stir flour, salt and 
pepper into butter until well blended. Add 
stock of water gradually, stirring to pre- 
vent lumping. Stir in vinegar and add 
liquid to meat. Cover and cook slowly 
until meat is tender. Add more boiling 
water as the liquid cooks away. 


TWO GERMAN CAKES 


From a real hausfrau who is noted for 
her dainty desserts I was lucky enough 
to get these novel cakes. 


NUT TART 


6 egg yolks 

% cup sugar 

% pound shelled 
hazelnuts 


% teaspoon salt 
Grated rind of % 
lemon 
6 egg whites 


Beat yolks of eggs until lemon colored. 
Add sugar gradually and continue beating 


BY HENRIETTA JESSUP 





for 15 minutes. 
Put _ hazelnuts 
through meat- 
chopper and add to first mixture with 
salt and lemon rind. Fold in stiffly- 
beaten whites of eggs. Put mixture in 
double-boiler and stir until lukewarm. 
Pour into 3 well-greased layer cake-pans. 
Bake in slow oven (325° F.) about 20 to 
25 minutes. When ready to serve, spread 
whipped cream between layers and on top. 
Garnish with bits of candied cherries and 
citron or candied rhubarb. 


NAPFKUCHEN é 


This cake is usually served with after- 
noon coffee, but would be a delicious 
cake for supper. 


% cup shortening 
% cup sugar 


3 teaspoons baking- 
powder 


4 eggs ¥% teaspoon salt 

% cup currants ¥% teaspoon mace 
% cup milk Grated rind of 1 
2% cups flour lemon 


Cream shortening and add sugar gradu- 
ally. Add eggs unbeaten. Mix thoroughly. 
Sprinkle currants with 2 tablespoons flour. 
Sift together rest of flour, baking-powder, 
salt and mace and add alternately with 
milk to egg mixture. Add grated lemon 
rind and currants last. Pour into well- 
greased high, round fluted cake-pan and 
bake in a moderate oven (325° F.) 1 hour. 


FROM ITALY 


Although we usually think of macaroni 
as the national dish of Italy, one who 
travels in that interesting country finds 
that Polenta is to the Italian what York- 
shire pudding is to the Englishman. He 
likes it served with his meat, which is 
more often fowl or birds than the heavier 
meats such as beef and pork. If you are 
entertaining an Italian friend or serving 
a meal typical of Italy, you can do noth- 
ing better than to make Polenta. Here 
is a recipe for it: 


POLENTA 


cup cornmeal 
cups boiling 
water 

teaspoon salt 


% teaspoon mustard 

% cup grated Par- 
mesan cheese 

Few grains pepper 


- wor 


Stir cornmeal very gradually into boil- 
ing water to which salt has been added. 
When mixture thickens, place in double- 
boiler and steam about 2 hours. Mix to- 
gether mustard, cheese and pepper and 
stir into cornmeal. Cook 2 minutes longer, 
remove from fire and pour into greased 
shallow pan to 1 inch thickness. Cool 
and when firm, cut in squares. When 
ready to serve, place in a pan, sprinkle 
with more cheese and set in oven until 
cheese melts. Serve with meat or with a 
rich gravy flavored with onion or tomato. 


ITALIAN TEA CAKES 


The Italians, like other Europeans, are 
partial to pastry and small cakes and at 


[Continued on page 78] 

















Le dernier cril 









The slim, octag- Very modestly 
onal vanity... priced—the come 
the harmonizing pact $1.50— the 

+i — lipstick 50c...at 
lipstick. your favorite 





beauty counter! 


N VN cet Gaui akan 


Ghis Slim, Octagonal Vanity ...uith Lpatich to match! 


OUT of the ateliers of Kerkoff, master parfumer, 
comes this exquisite octagonal compact—with a har- 
monizing lipstick . . . the newest of Djer-Kiss 


specialités. Both divinely smart—and very, very 
moderne/ 


The compact intrigues you—immenseiy. So slim and 
petite . . . yet so capacious! A double mirror, re- 
vealing your face in full view and in miniature! Soft, 
scintillating tones of poudre, and rouge! And the lip- 
stick, too . . . sosmartly distinctive . . . and dis- 
closing such luscious, glorifying colors! 


Pervading both—is the same bewitching romantic 
fragrance which has made Djer-Kiss face poudre a 
reigning favorite . . . the parfum that adds “mage 
netisme” to beauty! 


ALFRED H. SMITH CO., Sole Importers 


233 to 245 Spring Street New York City 
@ @ 








KERKOFF, PARIS 


Djer-Kiss Face Poudre in Nate 
urelle, Blanche, Rachel — 60c. 


Parfum DjereKiss — enchant 
ing — magnétique! $2.00 
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California's Riviera at the edge of Santa Monica Bay 


ring vacation 


land-+--next summer 


LAN now to LIVE next Summer 

where mountains and sea are side 
by side: where lovely valleys, fascinat- 
ing desert and intriguing ocean islands 
are all at hand. 

Southern California is fascinatingly 
uncommon and_ refreshing. 
Each day leads to romance, 
adventure, majestic natural 
beauty, mystery, thrills; each 
day offers a vivid contrast, a 
novel experience— vast 
mountain ranges, beaches, 
cosmopolitan cities, desert, 





the nation. And the marvelous, 
broad, smooth beaches along the spark- 
ling blue Pacific for 271 miles which 
offers the keenest surf bathing and surf 
sports! You'll get a lot of joy riding 
through orange and lemon groves 
enroute to such charming, 
unusual cities as Santa Ana, 
San Diego, San Bernardino, 
Riverside, Santa Barbara 
and Ventura. 

Los Angeles—the new 
gateway to Hawaii and the 
Orient—will astound you by 


orange groves, canyons, Old 3) oo its growth and business vol- 
Spanish Missions. a, 2. NS ume. Los Angeles County 

You will always be going wy ., Stands among the wealthiest 
somewhere out here—and iy y in natural resources, its agri- 
not a drop of rain will mar = fosat cultural products last year 
a single vacation moment. ‘omelet =©6C alone approximating $95,- 
The aaa air is temperate o ee ‘" —_ 000,000. Boulevards lead you 
and invigorating. Bring light ° to through billion-dollar oil 
wraps, but not your umbrella! aes meat fields. 

From Los Angeles all in- “oa 5 il While here you may see 


terest points are quickly 
reached. A few miles—and 
you are among Riviera-rival- 


ling beaches or atop mile- ‘ 


high mountains! A few 
hours and you are in the 
midst of a vast Sahara-like 
desert or at the foot of the 
highest mountain range in 


5 


Souther “ 


73 \ t 
¢ An 
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the whole Pacific Coast at 

small extra expense. Special 

low rate round-trip tickets 

are in effect May 15 until 

; Oct. 31. Consult your near- 

est railroad ticket office for 

further information. Send 

the coupon for a 52-page il- 
lustrated vacation book. 


ha fornia 


“A trip abroad in your own America !”’ 








« , e 
All-Year Club of Southern California, Dept. T-4, Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Los Angeles, California. 
Please send me your free booklet about Southern 


™ Los Angeles ™ Santa Barbara 








California vacations. Also booklets —s especially ~) Los Angeles Sports _) San Diego 
of the attractions and opportunities in the counties San Bernardino ") Riverside 
which I have checked. range } Ventura 
Name — siaiaatitieas in 

Street —— a | State. 
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LET THEM WHOOP? 


BY CHARLES GILMORE KERLEY, M.D. 
Author of: Short Talks With Young Mothers, Ete. 


S a transmissible disease of impor- 
A tance, whooping cough may be 
classified with diphtheria and scar- 

let fever. R 

It is, in all probability, the indirect 
cause of more deaths in children than any 
of the other infectious diseases. It is not 
dangerous immediately through a specified 
poison, but its prolonged course and many 
complications puts it in the class of danger- 
ous diseases. 

There are records that show the disease 
has existed from very early time—it has 
been described under such terms as “tussis 
infantum,” “Chink cough,” “Chin cough,” 
“Kings cough” and “Kink cough”. The 
possibilities of complications in an attack 
have been appreciated and referred to by 
many of the writers of ancient days. In 
1906 a bacillus was described by Bordeau 
and Gengou which has been generally ac- 
cepted as specific to the disease. 

As with most of the communicable dis- 
eases, transmission from the sick to the 
well is by direct contact and close contact. 
That the disease may be conveyed by an 
intermediary such as a second person, a 
book, toy or clothing is decidedly prob- 
lematic. 

Contrary to some of the other infectious 
diseases such as scarlet fever and diphthe- 
ria, extreme youth offers no protection. The 
newly born appears as liable to contract 
the disease as do runabouts and older 
children. Not a few cases have been re- 
ported in which the newly born babe con- 
tracted the disease from its mother who 
was suffering at the time from whooping 
cough. The period of incubation ranges 
from seven to fourteen days and the dis- 
ease is transmissible from the beginning of 
the cough before a diagnosis of whooping 
cough is possible. At the commencement 
of an attack the cough is not severe and 
may not be distinguished from the cough 
of a common cold or bronchitis. The 
cough, however, does not respond to treat- 
ment for coughs and colds. It increases in 
severity, becomes paroxysmal in character 
with the seizures becoming more severe 
and frequent during the night. The cough 
finally occurs in paroxysms at fairly defi- 
nite intervals. The typical paroxysms with 
the whoop and the vomiting usually ap- 
pear during the second week of the ill- 
ness. During the seizure there is increased 
lacrimation, the face becomes red and con- 
gested, the cough explosive and accom- 
panied by a whoop produced by indrawing 
of the breath and in many the seizure 
terminates in vomiting which is entirely 
of a mechanical nature and not dependent 
upon any gastric disturbance. 

The severity and number of the parox- 
ysms vary widely in different cases. In one 
child the paroxysms may be so mild that 
the whoop or vomiting may not develop. 
I have seen a great many of these. The 
child will have a paroxysmal cough and 
the duration of the attack will correspond 
to the usual whooping cough period of 
from four to six weeks. Such cases are 
particularly dangerous in a school or com- 
munity, as they may transmit the diseases 
to delicate or very young children in whom 
the attack may be most severe. ; 

As in measles, scarlet fever and diph- 
theria the mild cases have great possibili- 
ties for starting an epidemic. Again, in 
very young infants there may be a most 
severe attack without the development of 





the whoop; there will be severe strangling, 
coughing paroxysms and in some of these 
I have known the seizures to be so severe 
as to necessitate the inhalations of chloro- 
form. 

In every case of whooping cough we are 
asked the same question, “how long will 
the cough continue ?” The duration like the 
severity is variable, the coughing parox- 
ysms may last for two or three weeks or 
they may continue much longer—the usual 
case, however, is completed in about six 
weeks divided into periods as follows: the 
first two weeks—invasion; the second two 
weeks—severe paroxysmal cough with 
vomiting; the third two weeks—subsiding 
of the frequency and severity of the parox- 
ysms. 

Not a little annoyance is sometimes oc- 
casioned by a recurrence of the cough ac- 
companied by a whoop three or four 
months after recovery. This is not unusual 
and need not cause anxiety. The advent of 
a so-called “cold” after whooping cough 
even as long as six months may be ac- 
companied with a cough of a paroxysmal 
nature with a whoop. 

A very interesting observation on the 
susceptibility of whooping cough was made 
by Bidiert several years ago. After a lapse 
of sixteen years, whooping cough broke out 
in an isolated German village. Four hun- 
dred and one in number had had whoop- 
ing cough; of these three hundred and 
sixty-six developed the disease, placing the 
susceptibility to whooping cough at 95% 
percent in this instance. Of those who es- 
caped the disease, seven were under five 
years of age, four between five and ten 
years, and nine between ten and fourteen 
years. The duration of the period of com- 
municability is unknown. As long as a 
paroxysmal cough and the whoop are 
present it is wisest to keep the patient 
apart from the delicate and the very 
young, for it is among these that complica- 
tions are very liable to occur. Whooping 
cough in the constitutionally delicate and 
in those recovering from illness when com- 
plicated with pneumonia in Winter and 
acute intestinal diseases in Summer, adds 
a great deal to the mortality rate of chil- 
dren under five years of age. 

Children of any age with diseased ton- 
sils and adenoids have more severe attacks 
and are more liable to complications than 
those whose upper respiratory structures 
are normal. An important factor against 
complications in all the transmissible dis- 
eases, is normal nose and throat structures. 
This feature of child life I cannot too 
strongly emphasize, and I wish I could 
bring it personally before every father and 
mother. Whooping cough cannot be defi- 
nitely cured; it must run its course. We 
may do much to relieve the patient how- 
ever by making the paroxysms less severe 
and less frequent and we may also do 
considerable toward controlling vomiting. 

An important feature of the home treat- 
ment is plenty of out-of-doors and fresh 
air in the home. The coughing paroxysms 
are always less frequent in the open and 
in well ventilated rooms. Therapeutic vac- 
cines for the treatment of the disease have 
been prepared from whooping cough 
micro-organisms, the value of which is 
extolled by many and doubted by others. 
I have never known harm of any nature 
to result from their employment when 
properly administered. 
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VICTORY FEATURES THAT WOMEN VALUE 


A trim ebony steering wheel, 
designed for feminine hands... 
unbelievable steering ease and 
flashing acceleration . . . posi- 
tive four-wheel braking .. . 
pedal action soft as plush... 
luxurious seat-comfort . . . cozy 
interiors, smart lines and fash- 
ionable colors... . 


These, in themselves, might well 


explain The Victory’s sweeping 
conquest of feminine hearts. 


But the marked preference ot 
women for The Victory Six rests 
also upon fundamental differ- 
ences in Victory design. The 
car’s low over-all height, its ex- 
tremely low center of gravity 
(weight), and its freedom from 
excess parts and pounds are fea- 
tures that impress themselves 
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BROUGHAM F.0.B. DETROIT 


me VICTORY Se | 


at once in terms of smoother 
engine performance, greater 
stability, and increased comfort. 


Most important of all, perhaps, 
a new type of body construc- 
tion has literally DOUBLED 
the all-important factor of safe- 
ty on the highway—a Victory 
feature that is also exclusive 
and revolutionary. 





BY DODGE BROTHERS 
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The Way to 


Film from 


When Film is Gone Teeth Grow 
Dazzling White and Sparkling 
Film forms on teeth and gives them 


that dull, ‘‘off-color’’ look. It fosters 


serious tooth and gum disorders. 


Send Coupon for 10-Day 


HAT robs teeth of ivory brightness? 
What makes them more discolored one 
time than another? 

And why, when looking their worst, do 
teeth decay more rapidly, gums grow sore 
and sensitive? 

These questions dental science answers in 
three words—“film on teeth.” What film is, 
how it acts, are told below. 

To combat it successfully where ordinary 
brushing fails, a special film-removing dentifrice 
is used, called Pepsodent. 


Look for FILM this way 


Run your tongue across the teeth. If you feel 
a slippery, slimy coating—that is film. An 














THREE STARS of movieland find recreation on the 

tennis court—Mae Allison, Virginia Valli and Julanne 

Johnson. Your smile, by daily use of Pepsodent, may 
become as bright as theirs when film is gone. 
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Remove Ding 


Lovely Teeth 





Tube Free 


ever-forming, ever- 
present evil in your 
mouth. 

It clings tightly to 
teeth and defies all ordi- 
nary ways of brushing. 
It gets into crevices and 
stays. It absorbs stains 
from food and smoking 
and turns teeth dull and 
gray. 

Germs by the myriad 
breed in film, and germs 
with tartar—a hardened 
film deposit—are the 
chief cause of pyorrhea. 

Film invites the acids 
of decay. 

And it is remembered 
that before this special 








film-removing method 
the prevalence of dental 
troubles was alarmingly 
on the increase. 


Now film removed new way 


Film cannot resist brushing the way it did 
before. The new-found agents in Pepsodent 
curdle and loosen film. Then brushing takes 
it off. 


This is the greatest step made in a half cen- 
tury’s study of tooth cleansing methods. Its 
results are seen on every hand. 


Fights decay— firms gums 


Other new-day agents in Pepsodent increase 
the alkalinity of saliva. They neutralize the 
acids which form from starch in foods and 
cause decay. 


Its use aids in firming gums. 


Thus, Pepsodent answers fully these require- 


There is a sparkle in your smile you may not dream of. 


This way of cleansing teeth uncovers it. 


ments of the dental profession of today. That's 
why in 58 nations its acceptance among der 
tists is virtually universal. 


Give Pepsodent 10 days 


If teeth are dull, “off color,” that is film. If 
you are prone to tooth and gum disorders, that 
may be film also. Remove this film for ten 
days and see teeth lighten. 

Between your dentist and Pepsodent you 
obtain the ultimate in tooth and gum care as 
modern dental science knows it. 
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(Above) IVY SAWYER, star, and JOSEPH SANTLEY, producer, of ‘‘Just Fancy,’ graciously 
respond to a prolonged curtain call. Their smiles, Pepsodent keeps gleaming white. 


miles Made Bright 


Each Morning in This 
Simple Way 


oo white teeth mean winning smiles. And winning 
smiles may often spell success socially, commercially. 


People on the stage know the worth of smiles. So do most 
people of outstanding prominence. 

The new way of tooth care will show you smiles you envy 
are often smiles you may possess. It’s film that makes teeth 
lusterless and dull. It’s film removal that brings back dazz- 
ling whiteness and aids in having healthy teeth. 

Twice daily for the next ten days use the special film- 
temoving dentifrice called Pepsodent. If teeth fail to grow 
whiter and brighter, you are the one exception among many. 























(Above) THE MODERN MAILMAN 
is a romantic figure. Here Miss Grace 
McKay delivers a parcel to Lt. Hugh 
Ross—both possess the dazzling white 
teeth only Pepsodent affords. 


(Left) TODAY DENTISTS URGE 
patients to keep teeth white and 
sparkling, for gleaming teeth are the 
best assurance science knows of 
healthy teeth and gums. Miss Georg- 
ette Duval is advised to use the 
new-day dentifrice, Pepsodent. 





(Above) AWAITING LIND- 
BERGH are Misses Leone 
Sprague, Hazel Fink, and Ross 
Coleman, Jr., at Mitchell Field. 
Such smiles as theirs are the wide- 
spread result of Pepsodent. 








FREE-—10-DAY TUBE 


Mail coupon to 


The Pepsodent Co., 
Dept. 124, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 


Chicago, IIl., U.S. A. 


Name 





Address 





City 

Other Offices: The Pepsodent Co., 

191 George St. en ee - Toronto 2, Ont., Can, 

42 Southwark Bridge Rd. - London, S. E. 1, Eng. 

(Australia), Ltd., 137 Clarence St. Sydney, N. 8S. W. 
Only one tube to a family 2755 
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A WARDROBE 


OF 


THE NEW SHOES 


almost w varied w your - frocks 


Jor a cost surprisingly little 








HE woman who makes the 

slightest pretense of being au 
courant with the Spring mode is 
conscious of her need for more 
shoes than ever — and conscious 
also, that the prices of shoes have 
seemed to mount as rapidly as their 
varieties have increased, : 


Queen Quality Shoes present the 
one way to reconcile the qualities 
of authoritative style, and flaw- 
less fabrication with a modest 
price. For well under $30 you 
may own the three lovely pairs 
pictured here—two of them the 
new sandals sponsored by Biarritz. 

One sandal—below at right — 
is of honey beige silk kid with 
latticed panels of Toyo Cloth— 
the season’s newest fabric from 
abroad. It blends charmingly with 


THOMAS G. 


the soft pastel tints of Spring. For 
the new black and white spring 
costumes, and later, with white 





——J 


“Geneva.” Note the gun metal inset $7.50 


summery things, there is the one- 
strap sandal of white kid—below 
at left—with clever black and 
white “patches” of Toyo Cloth. 
The third is a slipper of patent 
leather with contrasting strap. 
At the store in your city that 
sells them, Queen Quality shoes 
are priced at $7.50, $8.50, $10, 


$12.50; some as low as $6 or $6.50. 


PLANT CORPORATION-BOSTON 





The “Duvall” features woven panels $9 


> “Pan-Toy,” a new T strap sandal $10 








u Q y, 


DANCING THE YEARS AWAY 
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BY HILDEGARDE FILLMORE 


N a farm in New Jersey, with the 
blue sky overhead and the warm 
turf underfoot, a little girl played 

barefoot all day long. Like most country 
children she learned to know the earth, to 
feel the rhythms of wind and storm, to 
see the trees sway and the flowers nod 
their heads. And like many other country- 
bred youngsters she seldom went far from 
her own farm playground until she was 
older. In her late teens she travelled to 
New York to see her first theatrical per- 
formance. When, a few years later, this 
little girl, who was Ruth St. Denis, went 
to study for the theater under David 
Belasco, she took with her that love of 
rhythmic motion which she had learned 
from nature. One day while walking with 
another student, she stopped stockstill be- 
fore a poster. It showed a mystical Egyp- 
tian figure seated below the shadowy col- 
umns of an ancient Theban temple. “That’s 
what I’m going to be!” she exclaimed to 
her companion. The other girl laughed and 
asked her what she meant. “Why, I mean 
that some day I’m going to ‘dance Egypt’.” 
And, as the whole world knows, this is 
exactly what she did—not only Egypt, but 
China, Japan, Java, Arabia, India, and 
others, subtle ceremonial dances of which 
the Western world has learned much since 
this dancer has appeared in its theaters. 

It is her indomitable courage and en- 
thusiasm in the face of all sorts of dis- 
couragements which have made her influ- 
ence on the dance so deeply felt in this 
country .and abroad. Essentially it’s an 
American spirit, as I discovered when I 
met her. An enthusiastic group of pupils 
and teachers surrounded her at a studio 
party at the New York Denishawn school. 
She was not the inspired performer then, 
dancing an intricate “Golden Sari’ dance 
before rapt thousands in Carnegie Hall. 
She was a gay, witty, warm-hearted wo- 
man who had gathered a few friends in the 
interval between catching trains. Though 
she wore only a simple black-and-white 
traveling dress she was undeniably beauti- 
ful with a beauty unrelated to Time or 
the rigors of a busy life. As she talked to 
me I found myself forgetting to listen, so 
enchanted was I by the play of expression 
on her lovely oval face. Her most striking 
possession is a mass of prematurely white 
hair which frames black brows and youth- 
ful facial contours. (In her Oriental dance 
studies she wears appropriate wigs). I 
couldn’t help wishing, however, that the 
foolish women who fight so desperately 
against graying hair might see her just 
once as I saw her. All arguments in favor 
of white hair are not nearly so eloquent 
as the sight of one woman who has made 
it her chief charm, 


This dancer is one of the finest examples 
to be cited as proof that dancing is the 
greatest youth-preserver of all the arts. 
Though in the full tide of maturity, she 
carries herself with the spring and vigor 
of a young girl. While other women her 
age are beginning to sag and grow flabby 
she retains a girl’s body and a girl’s youth- 
ful outlook. She admits that women may 
keep their faces young by assiduous beau- 
ty care, but she adds firmly that only the 
stimulating exercise of all the muscles, as 
in dancing, can keep our bodies young. 
Once we’ve mastered this secret the mental 
outlook of youth isn’t hard to acquire. If 
this authority had her way, dancing classes 
would take the place of bath-room scales 
and terrifying diet lists. 

It is almost impossible for her to imag- 
ine beauty without grace. “I like to see 
children growing straight and propor- 
tioned,” she said, “and swift and sure of 
movement. I want them to have dignity 
and grace, and to wear their bodies lightly 
and with power. They need not be pro- 
fessional dancers to do this. In fact; many 
of the pupils of the Denishawn schools are 
preparing for or are engaged in other pro- 
fessions. Some of them come from wealthy 
families, girls whose careers will be chiefly 
of a social nature. Others are business 
girls who find that dancing keeps them 
well-balanced, physically and spiritually. 
It takes them far from the grind, gives 
them music, motion, the exercise which 
they need, and sends them back to work 
refreshed and strengthened. This is true, 
too, of college girls who come for an hour 
of dancing several times a week between 
their academic classes. 

“How could anyone help being stirred 
by these young people of ours? They wear 
a simple, sensible one-piece bathing suit 
for practise. They dance with the windows 
open or in the open air. Their muscles 
soon learn to respond quickly to a com- 
mand and their ears are rapidly attuned 
to a variety of rhythms. Some are more 
apt than others, certainly. But those who 
learn fast are pushed ahead for more ad- 
vanced instruction. 

“When you watch a group of dancers 
who have been trained by natural and un- 
conventional methods to follow rhythmic 
patterns, you can’t help noticing the free- 
dom and spontaneity of their movements. 
When these pupils dance they wear their 
bodies gracefully, whether they be tall and 
slender or short and chunky. In dance 
practise, the little girls go first and the 
taller ones bring up the rear. One loses 
sight of the fact that some of them are 
better proportioned than others. Even the 
awkward types whose legs and arms seem 

[Continued on page 106] 
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O alphabet was ever easier to learn! No 
eward of learning was ever so pleasant as the 
increased beauty which Melba Lov’me Rouge, 
ipstick, and Face Powder bring their users! 

he makers of the famous Melba Creams—Skin 
leanser, Tissue Cream, and Vanishing Cream 
have created this exquisite Face Powder, Lip= 
tick, and Rouge, each scented so charmingly 
with the Lov’me odleur. 

Now American women can use make=up with 
‘Kill and success! Here is this easy way: 


A—Apply Melba Rouge— Put it high over your 
cheek bones if your face is round, low on your 
theeks if you have a narrow, slim face. Note 
the soothing purity of this Lov’me Rouge ; see 
how its shades blend with daytime and evening 
lights! Its scent is delightful. 








PARFU IMERIE MELBA, INC., 235 Spring Street, New York City 
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B—Accent Your Lips with Melba Lov’me Lip- 
stik—Not only does this Lipstick give an 
alluring color note to your face, but its fine in= 
sredients discourage rough, chapped lips, making 
them soft and beautiful. 

C— Tie Together the Cheek and Lip Accents — 
with a smooth, even dusting of Melba Lov’me 
Face Powder. You are sure to be delighted 
with its fine quality, its clever tints blended by 
an expert; and its delicate Lov’me scent. 


- Fe 





Send 10c fora sample of the fine Melba Lov *me 
Face Powder and Booklet: “The Melba Tech- 
nique the Way to Charm’— based on the best 
procedure in New York 's Salons de Beauté. 





Canadian Address: 624 King Strect, West, Toronto, Ont. 








A flavor 
for 3/ years 





HILDREN of today have their 

favorite flavors just like the chil- 
dren of 37 years ago when Beech-Nut 
was established. Times may change 
but tastes stay much the same. Chil- 
dren still prefer that “finest flavor” of 
Beech-Nut Peanut Butter because the 
flavor has not changed a bit. It still 
hits the spot. The same care in selec- 
tion of fully matured No. 1 peanuts, 
the same skill in roasting and blend- 
ing, the same precautions for pro- 
tecting the purity and flavor of Beech- 
Nut go on faithfully with the years. 


Keep a jar of Beech-Nut on hand for 
mid-day or after-school sandwiches 
and for stay-at-home evening refresh- 
ments. Generally the whole family 
likes Beech-Nut Peanut Butter. In 
jars only, labeled with the Beech- 
Nut red oval. That trademark is 
worth asking for by name. 


Beech-Nut 


Peanut 
Butter 

















CHILD WELFARE IN GEORGIA 


Better Present brighter Future hecause of 
Purenthood Schools and Health Campaigns 


town in Georgia a little boy 

died of diphtheria. He died 
because the town in which he lived 
was off the highway of progress. 
Anti-toxin, in common use, was not to be 
had there in time to save him. 

That little boy, the only child of a 
young lawyer and his wife, in losing his 
life became the medium for saving life and 
increasing the measure of living for in- 
numerable other children. 

Since the day when Mrs. Clifford Walker 
first examined into the reasons of her own 
personal loss, she has given herself with 
all the determination ofa quiet but vigor- 
ous nature to the resolve that no town in 
Georgia shall be out of the path of prog- 
ress; no mother a needless victim of loss; 
and no child life sacrificed through ignor- 
ance. Since the time when she was the 
young mother of the little sick boy in 
Monroe until later when she ruled as the 
first lady of Georgia, wife of the recently 
retired governor, she has never wavered 
in that resolution. 

To understand the story which centers 
about Mrs. Walker and the work for moth- 
ers and children which has grown out of 
her efforts, one must understand something 
of the background of the little town where 
she lived, set amidst and nourished by the 
red hills of Georgia. One must recall that 
the very heart of this State was a scorched 
and smoking scar a little more than fifty 
years ago; that it has had to rebuild its 
civilization with a population nearly half 
black and seventy-five percent rural. That 
it has three sharply defined segments of 
population: the remnant of the old plan- 
tation owners swelled in the cities by new- 
comers from many sections; the mountain 
whites, many of whom are slowly drift- 
ing into the mill towns; and the negroes, 
who are restlessly seeking a salvation other 
than banjo-playing and hoeing cotton. 

The drama of change from the self-sus- 
taining corn patch to the capitalistic cot- 
ton-mill is still in the making. No State 
in the Union probably has been so caught 
by the pinch of change from an old order 
to a new as has ‘Georgia. It represents 
every stratum of civilization from the cul- 
ture and wealth of Atlanta and of a few 
individuals scattered over the State, 
through the middle layers of struggling 
farmers and tenant farmers, down to the 
isolated whites of the North Georgia 
mountains and the negroes of the swamp 
sections of South Georgia, many of whose 
lives are close to the primitive. 

It was into that pool that the pebble of 
a woman’s intensity of purpose dropped, 
with the hope of equalizing the chance of 


Sie years ago in a small 





BY KATHERINE GLOVER 


life for every child in the State, of arming 
all parents with weapons against ignor- 
ance, of bringing the same measures of 
progress to little towns and to rural sec- 
tions, to mountain coves and low-lying 
swamps as in the prosperous cities. There 
is no power like the sorrow in a mother’s 
heart when, instead of brooding, it prods 
to service. Mrs. Walker gathered together 
her friends and neighbors. Sorrow as well 
as joy is inclusive in little towns in Georgia 
where interests flow through the palings 
of whitewashed fences and merge into a 
common pattern. 

That group of selected mothers, whose 
influence was to reach so far, weighed the 
knowledge they had received in their col- 
lege training and found it wanting in the 
balance of parenthood. “Of what avail,” 
they asked, “is the teaching of science if it 
does not help a mother to feed and clothe 
her family? We must do something to 
prepare the next generation of boys and 
girls for parenthood better than we were 
prepared.” 

The schools were the logical place to 
begin. They had never heard of a Parent- 
Teachers’ Association at that time. The 
neighborhood group became a Woman’s 
Auxiliary to the schools, with the aim of 
trying to encourage a more vital relation- 
ship between abstract knowledge and the 
concrete problems of living. Their first 
step was to ask the school board to estab- 
lish medical and dental inspection of the 
school children. Health they saw as the 
first step towards better parenthood. The 
school board, because the Auxiliary mem- 
bers were wives of leading citizens, agreed 
to the suggestion but it was rather with 
an air of good-natured indulgence. 

The fall following this innovation, when 
the children were examined, fifty diph- 
theria carriers were found among them. 
The school was instantly closed. Because 
of that precaution an epidemic was pre- 
vented. It was a hot, dusty September, and 
every condition was ripe to spread con- 
tagion had it got under way. Instead, there 
were only two deaths from diphtheria. 

That incident won the school board and 
the town permanently to medical in- 
spection of the school children. 

That little group of Monroe mothers 
busied themselves with simple things, 
which they did well. They made the school 
room ready for beginners, taking out desks 
and installing kindergarten tables and 
chairs. They improved the lighting, the 





heating, the ventilating system. 

They introduced a course in domes- 

tic science and equipped the school 

with stoves. These ways of fitting 

the school for the child were con- 
crete means of opening the minds of the 
community to the larger end towards 
which they steadily moved—of fitting the 
child for the school and for life. 

These young mothers soon realized that 
the real starting point of all they were at- 
tempting to do lay in the years before 
school age. The medical inspection revealed 
that most of the defects in school children 
began in the pre-school years. Time and 
life were wasted through waiting to cor- 
rect them. It was not easy to win mothers 
of children still in the toddling stage to 
this idea. It was too new, but gradually 
it began to penetrate. 

Mrs. Walker had meantime in her own 
experience two incidents that helped to 
point the direction of her activities and 
strengthen her resolve. She had by this 
time, two other sons. The older, in early 
childhood, became very ill. When he was 
taken to a specialist the difficulty. was 
diagnosed as too much carbohydrate in 
the diet. Once more unpreparedness for the 
mother job confronted her. Though she 
had learned the nature of carbohydrates 
and proteins in her college chemistry, she 
had been taught nothing of how to com- 
bine them into a safe diet for a baby. 

And when, later, with her second boy, 
it seemed wise to teach him at home, again 
she was faced with the paucity of knowl- 
edge upon which a mother has to draw in 
teaching and training a child. Her resolu- 
tion broadened to the determination that 
parents must have guidance in the knowl- 
edge of a child in his four-fold aspects— 
physical, mental, social and spiritual. She 
and her neighbors were moving in the 
same direction with many others else- 
where, groping, as they were groping, for 
the light of intelligent, consciously directed 
and trained parenthood. 

The Auxiliary had graduated by now 
into a Young Mothers’ Circle with their 
faces set full to the wind to study the 
child as a whole, with strong emphasis 
upon the early years. That which later was 
to be embodied into the tenets of the Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers was their 
guiding principle: “True economy lies not 
in much mending, but in providing good 
material at first. It is better to form than 
to reform.” 

Economy of child life through wise par- 
enthood was their aim. The news of the 
accomplishments of the Monroe Young 
Mothers’ Circle began to spread to other 

[Continued on page 81] 
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You probably are a wonderful cook— 









but haven’t you had 


embarrassing moments? 


This new advance in the art of 
baking—‘‘Kitchen-tested” Flour— 
eliminates 50% of the cause of 
imperfect baking results 


ie oe the best cooks occasionally 
have a baking turn out badly. 
And it usually happens just when you 
most want everything to be perfect. 


That’s why we believe you will be in- 
terested in this new achievement—the 
famous “‘Kitchen Test.” 


For it is only recently that chemists 
and cooking experts, working together, 
found that four was 50% of the cause 
of baking failures. 


They discovered that while chemists’ 
tests might prove two batches of the 
same brand of flour exactly alike chemi- 
cally, these two batches might act en- 
tirely different in your oven—bring fine 
results in one case and spoil a good 
recipe another time! 


That is why we, some time ago, in- 
augurated the now famous “Kitchen- 
test” for Gold Medal Flour. Every 
time one of our mills turns out a batch 
of flour, we bake cakes, pastries, bis- 
cuits, breads—everything—from this 
batch according to standard recipes. 
Unless each batch bakes to standard, 
the flour is sent back to be re-milled. 


This means one flour fcr all your bak- 
ing. Over 2,000,000 women now know 
there is no better flour for cakes and 
pastries. Why pay more? 


Money Back Guarantee 


Last year we re-milled more than five 
million pounds of Gold Medal Flour. 
Our chemists reported it perfect, but 
it didn’t act right in our test kitchen 
Ovens, 


For Everything! “1 use Gold Medal Kitchen- 
tested Flour for bread, doughnuts, cakes, cook- 
ies, pies, oy thiekening—in everything 
that calls for flour. Mrs. M. EMMA GRAM 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


GOLD MEDAL 


FLOUR 


So, today, every sack of 
Gold Medal Flour that 
comes into your home is 
“Kitchen-tested” before 
you receive it. The words 
“Kitchen-tested’’ are 
stamped on the sack. 


We guarantee not only that 
Gold Medal is a light, fine, 
snow-white flour. We also 
guarantee that it will al- 
ways act the same way in 
your oven. Your money re- 
funded if it doesn’t. 


Special—for the South 
Gold Medal Flour (plain or 


self-rising) for our Southern 
trade is milled in the South 
at our Louisville mill. Every 
batch is ‘‘Kitchen-tested” 
with Southern recipes before 
it goes to you. 


Special Offer 
““Kitchen-tested” Recipes 


Recipes we use in testing 
Gold Medal Flour are rapid- 
ly becoming recognized 
standards. We have printed 
these “Kitchen-tested” Re- 
cipes on cards and filed them 
in neat wooden boxes. Handy for you 
in your kitchen. 


We will be glad to send you one of the 
new Gold Medal Home Service Recipe 
Boxes, complete with recipes, for only 
$1.00 (less than this service actually 
costs us). Twice as many recipes as in 
original box. Just send coupon with 


No Complaints! “How can anyone complain 
of not being lucky at baking if you have Gold 
Medal Kitchen-tested Flour and Betty Crocker 


Dependable! “I use Gold Medal Kitchen- 
tested Flour for everything because I know I 
can depend 7h it.” 


ONE view of 
the Gold 
Medal Kitchen 
where every batch 
of Gold Medal 
Flour is Kitchen- 
tested before it 

goes to you 


check, money order, or plain dollar 
bill. (This offer only good if you live 
in U. S.) 


If you prefer to see first what the 
recipes are like, we will be glad to send 
you selected samples, including 
Caramel Cake—Free. Check and mail 
the coupon for whichever you desire. 


ent Owe” 







Caramel Cake—oia 
fashioned burnt cake 
and icing—with the real 
caramel flavor. One of the 
many distinctive recipes 
constantly created in the 
Gold Medal Kitchen, 





Send coupon now. A new delight 


MISS BETTY CROCKER 


ice Dept. 


recipes.’ SaRAH C. AMERMAN PARLEY GOULETTE 
New York City Algona, Mich. 
awaits you. 
Listen for Betty Crocker and her 
~' < 
en “Kitchen-tested”’ recipes over : — Bleue 
Oke Mameee your favorite radio station. Dept. 317 





WASHBURN CROSBY COMPANY, GENERAL OFFICES, MINNEAPOLIS 
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Name.... 
MILLS AT MINNEAPOLIS, BUFFALO, KANSAS CITY, CHICAGO, Address 
LOUISVILLE, GREAT FALLS, KALISPELL, OGDEN Ci 
2 OEE 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Dmedond § find $1.00 for your box of “Ki+chen- 


Recipes. (It is understood ned I may, at 


any time, send for new recipes free. 
pier send me selected tad of “Kitchen- 


ipes—F REE. 




























i In Paris, too, 
It’s now Palmolive 


Todayin France, home of cosmetics, 
Palmolive is one of the two largest 
selling toilet soaps, having sup- 
planted French soaps by the score. 
French women, the most sophisti- 
ev cated of all women in beauty culture, 
ws by the thousands have discarded 
a4 French soaps and adopted safe and 
A gentle Palmolive. 

7~ 














¥ 4 ; C 


Cc Palmolive Soap is untouched by human hands until 
10 you break the wrapper —it is never sold unwrapped 










Live Your Romances! 
Keep That Schoolgirl Complexion! 


EAUTY, Charm, Youth may not be the 

fundamentals of Romance, but they 4elp. 
Few readers of a ‘best seller’ picture the heroine 
more than partially unpossessed, at least, of 
those attributes. 


To Jive one’s romances today, one stays young 
as long as she can, makes herself as naturally 
attractive as she can and trusts the rest to her 
womanly intelligence. Under modern rules in 
skin care, thousands of women have gone an 
amazingly long way in that direction. 


Those rules, say experts, start with cleansing 
the skin regularly of beauty-imperiling accumu- 
lations; which means the use of soap and water. 
But the secret is this: Only a true complexion 
soap should be used on the face. 


Do this night and morning 


So, largely on expert advice, more and 
more thousands of women turn to the balmy 
lather of Palmolive, used this way: 






Wash your face gently with soothing Palmolive 
Soap, massaging the lather softly into the skin. 
Rinse thoroughly, first with warm water, then 
with cold. If your skin is inclined to be dry, 
apply a touch of good cold creara—that is all. 
Do this regularly, and particularly in the evening. 


Use powder and rouge if you wish. But never 
leave them on over night. They clog the pores, 
often enlarge them. Blackheads and disfigure- 
ments often follow. They must be washed away. 


Avoid this mistake 


Do not use ordinary soaps in the treatment 
given above. Do not think any green soap, of 
one represented as of olive and palm oils, is the 
same as Palmolive. 

And it costs but 10c the cake! So little that 
millions let it do for their bodies what it does 
for their faces. Obtain a cake—then note the 
difference one week makes. The Palmolive-Peet 
Co., Chicago, IIl. 


PALMOLIVE RADIO HOUR—Broadcast every Friday night—from 10 to 11 p. m., eastern time; 9 to 10 p.m., 
central time—over station WEAF and 28 stations associated with National Broadcasting Company. 


KEEP THAT SCHOOLGIRL COMPLEXION 
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Fireplaces and beamed ceilings give a home-like touch 


BRS vs na 
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6ADVENTURES IN HOME BUILDING 


he third in a series of four articles 
about a man and woman who planned and huilt a 


S Helen settled 
herself down 
in the tiny 


living-room of their city apartment to 
wait for Frank, she began to dream of 
their new house. At their last conference 
with Mr. Truart, a number of details had 
been settled. Linoleum was to be laid on 
the kitchen floor. The arrangement of the 
built-in cabinets had been decided, the 
ironing board which closed up into the 
wall had been selected, the proper height 
for the sink had been determined and 
specified. Steel sash was selected, as Helen 
felt that the additional expense was fully 
warranted to the increased comfort and 
decreased work entailed. Worm-eaten 
chestnut, so effective for securing an “old” 
look, had been chosen for the trim and for 
the beamed ceiling in the living-room, and 
pine was chosen as a substitute for chest- 
nut trim wherever they might determine 
to use paint instead of stain. The stone 
chimney was to be quite distinctive, the 
stones assembled irregularly with a de- 
lightful effect. 

While she was in the midst of this 
reverie Frank came in. He pulled from his 
coat a mass of typewritten sheets and 
waved them at Helen. “These are the 
specifications which Mr. Truart delivered 
in the office today,” he said. “He wants 
us to go over them for final approval.” 

First in these came the excavation and 
masonry work; the digging, foundation 
walls, the laying of cement floors, the 
chimney, stucco, plaster and tile work. 
There is no one thing in construction of 
any kind quite so important as a good 
foundation. If the ground is loamy or 
sandy the footing should be stronger than 
if it is placed on hard-pan or clay. If the 
footings are not sufficient for the load 
they carry, in time the building is sure to 
settle, causing unsightly wall-cracks, sag- 
ging doors and windows, and also open- 

, ings in the foundation which may let in 
drainage water. 

The sections devoted to carpentry speci- 
fied the material and labor necessary to 
put together all woodwork. “Rough car- 
pentry” included the framing of the floor 
timbers, roof timbers and walls, and the 
sheathing—all of which form the skele- 
ton construction. “Finished carpentry” 
covered the laying of floors and all cabi- 
net work, such as the placing of trim, the 
hanging of doors, the making of built-in 
cabinets, and any special joinery in con- 
nection with the application of moldings. 

“Fiumbing” dealt with the heating, 
plumbing and sheet metal work. Frank 





home in a suburban neighborhood 


BY RHYS NORTH 


and Helen had selected their fixtures, the 
sinks, bath tubs and so on and had de- 
cided on brass pipe. They chose steam 
heat as the means of heating. They found 
that special valves could be put on the 
radiators and boiler heater, which would 
make a partial vapor system. They chose 
low and attractive radiator models. 

The electrician’s work had to be done 
in accordance with the rules of the local 
fire underwriters. The type of base plugs 
and switches was described and a definite 
number of outlets agreed upon. As is cus- 
tomary, an allowance was made for the 
cost of the light fixtures. Frank and Helen 
could then choose the type of fixtures 
they wished and would pay extra or re- 
ceive credit according as the cost varied 
from the allowance made. This method 
of allowance was also applied to the fin- 
ished hardware. 

Frank and Helen were satisfied with the 
specifications and in a few days the plans 
were out to bid. Frank referred all the 
bidders to Mr. Truart who selected the 
builder and arranged for him to go to 
Frank’s apartment for the signing of the 
contract. This document provided that the 
house should be built according to the 
plans and specifications. Frank and Helen 
were to get the benefit, by a deduction in 
cost, of any usable materials such as sand 
or stone found on the premises. Blasting 
was considered an extra, to be paid for at 
a set rate per cubic yard. If water was en- 
countered in the foundation and pumps 
had to be used, the resultant waterproof- 
ing would also be extra. The contractor 
was to give a bond that the work would 
be completed. This is not often required 
on small house work but Mr. Truart de- 
manded it for Frank’s protection. 

The contract was signed and witnessed 
and the contractor promised to start ex- 
cavating next day. True to his word, all 
excavations for water connections were 
started and pipes were run from the well 
to the cellar. The septic tank was in- 
stalled and all drain pipes laid. In fact, 
all pipes or conduits of any nature which 
had to come into the cellar from outside 
were in before the foundation walls were 
started. 

Damp proofing of a foundation, espe- 
cially where field stone is used, is almost 
always necessary. If allowed for in the 





initial excavation 
much time and 
labor is later saved. 
It is expensive and unsatisfactory to patch 
damp spots from the inside. Mr. Truart, 
therefore, had specified the excavation of 
an extra foot all around so that the nec- 
essary damp proofing could be done with 
ease as the walls were being built. Loose 
stones were laid at the base of the founda- 
tion on the outside to act as a seepage 
water drain. 

Wooden sills were placed on the fin- 
ished foundations, the girder beams on 
piers, the floor joists on top of these, then 
the whole frame of the building. It was 
surprising to see how rapidly the house 
took shape. The foreman carpenter was 
expert at laying out the proper cuts and 
lengths for the timbers, and every one 
seemed to fit into its proper place just 
like the pieces in a jig saw puzzle. The 
chimney grew into form under the watch- 
ful eye of Mr. Truart and the side and 
roof were sheathed. 

As the driveway to the garage cut in 
below grade, retaining walls had to be 
constructed on either side of the cut. In 
the front the house cut down below the 
grade entrance but did not go to the full 
cellar depth. Here the retaining wall served 
also as foundation wall. 

When the house reached this stage Mr. 
Truart, Frank, Helen and the electrician 
went through the house together and 
marked the places where they wished to 
have lights, base plugs and switches. They 
watched the plumbers placing the piping 
that was to go in the walls and noted 
that the tinsmith and roofers were on the 
job. Soon the house would be ready for 
lathing and plastering. 

Small house rooms must be done in a 
simple manner, on the order of the Eng- 
lish and French cottage types or those 
handed down to us by our own American 
forefathers. In the modern development 
of interiors there are, however, several 
factors which contribute to the making of 
a good interior and the proper harmoniz- 
ing of these factors makes for success 
whether any one distinct style is adhered 
to or not. These factors are: 

Walls and ceilings—the materials used 
and the textures chosen. 

Floors and trim—the kind of wood used 
and its treatment. 

Electric light fixtures and equipment. 

Color schemes in relation to the paints, 
varnishes, papers or stains used. 

Built-in appliances, such as kitchen 
[Continued on page 82] 








Do gum troubles 
start at the 
dinner table? 


ENTISTS agree that our mod- 

ern diet is to blame for most 

gum troubles—the troubles that so 

often follow the appearance of 

“pink tooth brush.’’ For our food 

—soft and luscious, artificially lack- 

ing in fibre and roughage—is power- 

less to stir the gums, to stimulate 

a healthy circulation of the blood 
within their walls. 


Most practitioners recommend 
gum massage—with the brush or 
with the fingers—to provide the 
exercise gums need. And thousands 
of dentists ask their patients to 
brush their gums as well as their 
teeth with Ipana Tooth Paste twice 
a day. For Ipana contains ziratol, 
an antiseptic and hemostatic pe- 
culiarly beneficial to soft, weak and 
undernourished gum tissue. 


Try Ipana for one month 


Ipana is a tooth paste with a fine, 
clean taste and a remarkable power 
to whiten the teeth. The coupon 
brings a ten-day tube which will 
quickly prove these things. 


But a full-size tube from the 
nearest drug store makes a fairer 
test, for it contains over a hundred 
brushings—enough to demonstrate 
Ipana’s power to tone and strengthen 


your gums! 
TOOTH 


IPANA vaste 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept, E-48 
73 West Street, New York, RY. 

Kindly send mea trial tube of IPANA TOOTH 
PASTE. Enclosed is a two-cent stamp to cover 
partly the cost of packing and mailing. 
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Beauty of line and 
color are essential 
in good furniture 


WHEN YOU CHOOSE FURNITURE 


OF DISTINCTION 


HENEVER there is a room to 

be furnished there is the possi- 

‘bility of achieving the com- 
fort and charm of a perfect interior 
whether the money to be spent is a 
large amount or a small one. The success and perfect 
results are not dependent upon large expenditures, 
but rather upon the fact that careful planning and 
judicious buying, simplicity, harmony and good 
workmanship are the keynotes of such success. 

One outstanding figure in the group of important 
present day decorators is distinguished for his 
knowledge of furniture styles and artistic arrange- 
ments. This man has planned a living room which 
shows a delightful Georgian interior furnished en- 
tirely with moderately priced reproductions. Every 
line contains grace and individuality. And the room 
is practical, livable and comfortable. Moreover it is 
possible to have such a room in any locality where women 
have access to good furniture and department stores. 

One of the ways to achieve a house in .good taste is to 
start with a few fine pieces of furniture as a nucleus and build 
around them. Choose these first essential pieces with great 
care for their style as well as quality so that when others 
are added the ensemble will be in harmony. The beauty of 
such a scheme is that the furniture bought for a small apart- 
ment may graduate to a small house and then into a bigger 
house and it will always be in good taste. 

Unlimited patience is called for in such a scheme, for 
hasty decisions and shopping at haphazard, instead of wait- 
ing for exactly the right thing to come to light, is a danger- 
ous pitfall. Buy first the most necessary large things such as 
the sofa and one large cozy chair for the living room, the 
dining room table—if there is to be a dining room in the 
apartment or house—and expend much time on the selection 
of comfortable beds. 

Beauty of line and color are essential features in good 
furniture. Awkward chair arms of uncouth line with un- 
comfortable chair backs are ugly as well as cheerless no 
matter how fine the room in which they are placed. 

Overstuffed furniture, even though of large size, should 
always give the impression of refinement of line. Excessive 
padding and bulging contours should be carefully avoided. 
Overstuffed pieces are best filled with down or curled hair, 
or some standard filling that bears the manufacturer’s guaran- 
tee. The initial cost may exceed those filled with other alien 
substitutes, but they will long outlive in comfort and ap- 
pearance the cheaper pieces. Cheap furniture is not an 
economy; it is an extravagance and it does not give lasting 
satisfaction. 

However, economy may still be practised in buying a 
really well made piece. For a smart cover of self-figured dark 
denim or upholsterer’s satin, instead of expensive tapestry or 
velvet, will allow a much larger investment in the craftsman- 
ship of the piece itself. Then later, when a chintz slipcover 
or richer upholstery is possible, the refurbished piece will 
look every inch a quality piece. 

If perhaps an extra chair is required in the living room, 
rather than purchase a cheap upholstered type, planning 
eventually to discard it, it is more economical to choose a 
good reed or wicker chair, for example. This chair then may 
later offer years of service in its rightful setting—the sun- 
room or porch or the summer bedroom and with gay cush- 
ions change its character to suit the room in which it is 
temporarily abiding. 


A Tew Good Pieces 
Go a Long Way 


BY HELEN HARFORD BALDWIN 


Writer on Home Decoration, Style and Furniture Authority 











eA FURNISHING HELP 


ITH this issue, McCall’s offers 

the second leaflet in the course 
by correspondence on Home Decora- 
tion and Home Furnishing. 


Each leaflet is just six cents to any 
McCall reader. Send for the second 
“Lesson” now and if you want the first 
“Lesson” we shall be glad to send it 
also. Enclose stamps to cover the cost 
of one or both. Address: 


The SERVICEEDITOR, McCall’s Magazine 
236 West 37th Street, New York City 





























Interior decorators agree that certain periods of furniture 
will always be popular because of beauty of line and propor- 
tion, the products of the greatest designers and craftsmen of 
England and France. This furniture of our forefathers 
brought into this country by them or copied by skilled early 
American craftsmen and the reproductions now obtainable 
everywhere are sound investments. Not only do they give dis- 
tinction to rooms but they are designed for utility, they will 
last for many years and their adaptability to use in all 
kinds of houses is unlimited. 

Such pieces have endured because of their true merit. 
“Periods” have lost their awe-inspiring significance and be- 
come at once companionable and familiar. For “period” only 
refers to the various epochs which first produced the style 
of the furniture. French styles influenced English, and English 
cabinet-makers influenced the work done by the Americans. 

If we find traces of eighteenth century French and English 
designs in our own Federal styles, it only means that a sort 


of cousinly relationship exists among ther 
which graciously permits their harmon 
ous combination. 
Of all rooms the living room in 
average home should be planned to se 
the family. In this room there must be a place 
read, write and rest. 

The Georgian living room which Pierre Dutel ¢ 
New York has conceived, offers a delightful examp 
of all a living room interior should be; one who 
greatest charm lies in its true livableness. 

The walls are pale but of warm grey (an excellet 
background color) with the woodwork painted 
match. The fireside grouping is the center of interé 
with the well proportioned sofa, which is plac 
conveniently for warmth and light, coveréd in a rid 
tobacco-brown denim, piped in self-toned velvé 
The comfortable barrel chair opposite is upholster 
in gay chintz in which plum color, burnt orange and gret 
are harmonized with touches of the tobacco-brown; its sp 
cious depth will prove a provocative lure to those disposed t 
read, write or just sit and talk. 

The tables bear lamps which provide illumination for reaé 
ing or sewing while-the little tea table, eternal symbol ¢ 
hospitality, holds provisions for that rite or for a bite of mi 
night supper. 

Simple chintz draperies in a toile de Jouy design combit 
several tones of burnt orange and are edged and tied ba0 
with pleated ruffles of dark green. The carpet is of very det 
taupe. 

Most of the furniture is in brown mahogany, but one ¢ 
two occasional pieces in walnut are introduced for varie} 
and the tea table is painted a soft Adam green. 

You will realize that though there are no two matchil 
pieces of furniture in the setting, there is perfect unity, whi 
has been achieved through the harmonious arrangement, sca 
and colors of the furnishings. 

Furniture departments of the better class departmel 
stores show an amazing variety of pieces from Americé 
manufacturers. In the larger stores the displays are so } 
that they may be confusing to the purchaser. Plan, b 
fore going to the store, according to your needs and yol 
purse. Make a tentative inspection trip comparing pric 
with your plans and looking for styles in the spirit ‘ 


those planned for your house. Get prices from the sale 


man, reshape your plans a little if necessary but keep 
the general scheme first decided upon. Your choice, if maé 
in a reliable store, will not be limited to pieces by w 
known manufacturers but there will also be shown standa 
trademarked furniture names which stand for quality, go 
design, good workmanship and durability. When possible b 
furniture bearing such trademarks, just as you look for t 
name of the silk mill in selvage of yard silks, and the stam 
of the cretonne maker on the selvage of his fabric. 

Because a manufacturer makes thousands of pieces inste 
of a few dozen, it does not mean that his pieces are lackid 
in individual charm and fine execution. On the contrary, 
may mean that his establishment through the manufacture ! 
reliable goods has grown to such extent that the fine creatl 
detail necessary in a few pieces can be given to thousan 
yearly. In some of the largest stores the displays are ch 
acterized by unusual pieces. These odd shaped pieces may ! 
just what you are looking for and because they bear 
trade-mark of a famous manufacturer, they are all the m0 
a good purchase. 
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Exquisite Mavis Toiletries 


Let the satisfaction you find in Mavis 
Talcum lead you to the use of still other 
Mavis Toiletries. The full line is at your 
dealer’s—all supreme in quality—all 
fragrant with the captivating Mavis Per- 
fume. Those most essential to your com- 
fort and charm are listed below. 





Mavis Perfume— The fasci- 
nation of Mavis fragrance in 
its most appealing form. 





Mavis Face Powder— Mar- 
velously soft and fine, con- 
ferring a transparent youthful 
bloom. In shades to blend 
with every complexion. 





Mavis Rouge—A New 
Rouge Compact, wafer-thin, 
dainty and charmingly dec- 
orative. Mavis Rouge spreads 
smoothly and evenly, be- 
stowing the natural glowing 
tints ——- and beauty. In 
shades for all types. 





Mavis Lipstick—A New Lip- 
stick, brilliantly gay in red 
enamel and gold—as warm, 
rich and charming as the tint 
it imparts to your lips. In 
shades for all types. 





Mavis Toilet Water—A few 
drops in your bath are de- 
lightfully refreshing and im- 
part to the entire person a 
delicate, lingering fragrance 


do 


a 


Mavis Talcum-—for the Whole 




















After the bath and when- 
ever you are tired and 
nervous, Mavis Talcum 
is wonderfully cooling 


” Babys 


Tender Skin 
—~ soft, soothing 


pineienttineeedde ee na 











comfort 


OW grateful are their active little bodies for a 

soft and ‘cooling shower of Vivaudou Mavis 
Talcum! F or Mavis quickly relieves their fretty dis- 
comfort by soothing away the irritation and chafing. 
It absorbs perspiration and brings content and hap- 
piness to tender baby skins. Give the little tots this 
solt, fragrant film of comfort many times each day. 





Test Mavis Talcum for Yourself (— \ 


You and every member of your family will never be 
without the daily comfort and luxury of Vivaudou 


Vivaudou Mavis Taicum 
is made only of the 
finest imported Talc, the 
smoothest and most vel- 
vety-soft in the world. 
No wonder it is favored 
above all others by Amer- 
ican women famed for 
their perfect grooming. 


Mavis if you will give it one trial... one test. Com- 
pare it with the most expensive talcums made, and 
you will find it smoother and softer than any of 


them! And you Il like the Mavis fragrance, too 
...it's so delicate, refined and distinctive. a f 











VIVAU DOU 


MAS 


TALCUM 


V. VIVAUDOU, INC. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO PARIS MONTREAL LOS ANGELES 
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We persuaced Miss Fish to sit for this portrait just to show you how beautiful 
ber teeth are today, after using Colgate’s for nearly twenty years. 


listening Clean Teeth 


since Childhood Days 
Her Reward...for this Daily Dental Care 


ISS MARGUERITE FISH 

has used this cleansing 
dental cream for nearly 
twenty years. And today her 
flashing, brilliant teeth are 
envied wherever she goes. 

Ever since she was a little 
girl, Marguerite Fish has 
used this one dental cream 
. .. and you should see her 
beautiful teeth today. 

Her teeth are famous for their beauty 
—admired wherever she goes. A glance 
at the portrait above will give you an 
idea of their loveliness. Note how they 
glorify her smile. 

In this country, and in foreign 
countries the world over, you will find 
thousands and thousands of men and 
women who began using Colgate’s ten, 
fifteen, even twenty years ago, and 
whose teeth today are exceptionally 
sound and beautiful. 

Many of these people are grateful 
enough to write to us. Some send their 
photographs also. Each day the post- 
man brings a few more letters to add to 
an already bulging file. 

Many of these letters are from users 
who have brushed with Colgate’s for 
at least a decade. We could fill the 
pages of this magazine with quota- 


tions from them—sincere, unsolicited 


—. 


Clean! 


Years ago we set out to make the best 
dentifrice possible. W einterviewed leading 
dental authorities. They told us that the 
one thing a dentifrice should do is to clean 
teeth. We then produced Ribbon Dental 
Cream—designing it to do that one thing 
superlatively well. It is not medicated, be- 
cause all experiments inthe meantime have 
sustained the origi- 

nal principle that -~(@ 
cleansing is the only 

thing a dentifrice Est. 1806 
can do. 





Miss Fish as she 
was in 1908 


reports from people proud of 
the soundness and attrac- 
tiveness of their teeth. 

There is nothing mysteri- 
ous about these enviable 
results. The men and women 
fortunate enough to secure 
them did nothing that you 
cannot easily do yourself. 
They visited their dentists 
for periodic inspections. And 
they used Colgate’s Ribbon Dental 
Cream. 

Choose your dentifrice on the basis of 
results. Follow the lead of those who 
have already kept their teeth sound for 
years. Simply adopt for your own use 
the dentifrice most popular among 
people with well-preserved teeth. 

You see, Colgate’s stands apart from 
most dentifrices. It is expressly and 
scientifically made to get teeth clean. 
With Colgate’s cleaning is not a side 
issue, a by-product, or an added feature. 

. It is the main thing. Naturally, no 
dentifrice that you have ever used will 
clean your teeth more thoroughly. And, 
mark you, this supremely efficient 
cleansing is the basis of beautiful and 
long-lived teeth. 

Also, wouldn’t it be an immense satis- 
faction to know that the dentifrice you 
were using was the one which dentists 
recommend most frequently? 

So, for lovely teeth—for teeth that 
make your smile the social and business 
asset that it should be—ask your drug- 
gist today for Colgate’s. Or, if you prefer, 
try the free sample offered in the coupen. 


Send for a Free Sample Tube a 





2 id = Co. 


mere. 23 0-D 

: $95 Fifth ion, N. Y. 

Please send me a Free sample of Ribbon 
ntal Cream. 

Name y 


Address 
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<f1 DECORATOR’S NOTES 


BY RUBY ROSS GOODNOW 


4 New York Decorator and Writer on Home Furnishing 


plans hundreds of houses in the 

course of a year and various details 
which might present difficulties to the 
housekeeper who is furnishing her own 
home are only a part of the decorator’s 
day’s work. Her experience enables her to 
visualize results. She knows what her ef- 
fects will be under all conditions. She 
knows how to bring the things together 
that will turn a confused house into a 
beautiful and satisfying home. 

When planning for adequate closet 
space, the decorator also considers the 
decorative possibilities of closets. 

What is needed in a bedroom closet de- 
pends a good deal on whether the bed- 
room has a private bath, how many peo- 
ple are to use it, whether it opens onto a 
sleeping porch, and also whether there is 
to be a separate room besides. Many peo- 
ple now have large closets equipped with 
drawers and shelves and rods for hang- 
ing clothes and racks for shoes, so that 
the chest of drawers has become less nec- 
essary in the bedroom. In a small room 
this type of closet is a great luxury, be- 
cause then there may be room for a writ- 
ing-desk and a dressing-table besides the 
essential pieces. 

An interesting little decorating job re- 
cently completed is an apartment kitchen. 
The tiny room is so fresh and colorful, it 
makes you hungry just to walk into it. A 
sunny window is placed between two built- 
in cupboards, one of which holds the china, 
the other the pots and pans of this small 
establishment. The cupboard doors and 
the windows are curtained with yellow 
and black and white Scotch gingham. The 
floor is covered with a plain black lino- 


Te E busy professional decorator 


leum, the woodwork is painted white, the 
walls yellow. The panels in the lower 
part of the cupboards are yellow, outlined 
with a black line, and on each is painted 
a group of fruits—an eggplant, a pine- 
apple, a banana and plums. This colorful 
group was first stencilled on, and then 
painted in flat color. (The design was 
copied from a piece of chintz). 

Usually, where two cupboards enclose 
a window, there is a work-shelf or a sink 
connecting them, but this kitchen had a 
sink under another window, so here a 
broad shelf was built to serve as a window 
seat. The back of it is not a separate back, 
it is simply an outline painted on the 
wall. This is an inviting spot for the busy 
cook, who wants to steal a few minutes 
for a glance at her cookbook. 

In my own little house, which is an 
extremely narrow city house, I used the 
old kitchen on the basement floor for the 
entrance hall. One enters directly into the 
hall, because a vestibule would have cut 
off the light. The floor is of black terazzo, 
a composition of marble chips poured on 
cement (which is the universal floor in 
Italy). Inset in this black floor are brass 
stars, dotted at regular intervals. The 
walls are a light, gay blue, and the ceiling 
also. One wall is broken by a mantel, and 
against the opposite wall is a quaint set- 
tle, made from the headboard of a Span- 
ish bed, a beautiful painted wood board of 
blue ground covered with pink and red 
flowers and gold leaves. I had an ordinary 
box built to use against this hanging board, 
and the whole wall is made gay by it. A 
pair of benches, a console, an old gilt wall 
clock, and one vase of greens on the man- 
tel finish this room. 














American household. 








WHAT ARE McCALL’S 
SERVICE BOOKLETS? 


McCall’s staff of experts on homemaking—every phase 
of it from how to build the home to how to feed the babies 
who eventually come to live in it—are not content with 
writing articles for you each month in the magazine. 

These specialists have compiled helpful pamphlets and 
booklets on subjects of interest and of definite use to every 
housekeeper. There are booklets on how to furnish the 
home, how to give parties for the children and for grown- 
ups ; there is a booklet on etiquette including the important 
facts on wedding etiquette ; helpful little books on cookery 
for the family and guests; pamphlets of amateur theatri- 
cals, on child care; budgeting, on health and beauty—on 
everything which touches the daily life of the average 


Although written by men and women who are authori- 
ties in their fields, these books are practically free to Mc- 
Call readers for the asking. Send for the list of them, then 
check the ones you want, and send for the selected books 
with the required amount of postage. 


WrireE To THE 
SERVICE EpiroR, McCALvL’s MaGazinE, 236 West 37TH St., N. Y. 
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ELIZABETH ARDEN EVOLVES FOR YOU 


A tiny Treatment of tremendous importance 





) 
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lined 
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sm Write for Elizabeth Arden’s 

was book, ““THE QUEST OF THE 

BEAUTIFUL,” which will tell 

yom you how to follow her scien- 

ada tific method in the care of 

re a your skin at home. And a 

idow second book, ‘YOUR MASTER- 

“> PIECE—YOURSELF,” will tell 

busy you about Elizabeth Arden’s 

nutes i Home Course for beauty and 

| I, health, 

Ss an ti 

1 the | fee 

r the a 

9 the 

> cut 

os LIZABETH ARDEN makes it possible — of Venetian Cleansing Cream (applied = makes your skin softly peach-like and 

yr in for you to achieve'loveliness in a with a cotton pad moistened with exquisite. 

— few minutes, even at the end of a  Ardena Skin Tonic) that melts into Rouge? The merest whisper of color 

eiling weary day. By a clever, yet soundly your very pores and dislodges every _ if you have none of your own. But re- 

= scientific treatment, requiring only a __ tiny particle of foreign matter. When member that natural loveliness is the 

jpan- brief half hour, you can banish your __ the face is beautifully cleanitis ready order of the smart world to-day. 

” weary six o'clock look and recapture for the soothing mellowness of Anti- Dust on the powder you have chosen 

inary the fresh eagerness of morning. Wrinkle Cream, containing rich oils so carefully that it blends impercept- 

~~ Like all Elizabeth Arden Treat- whichsmooth away wrinkles anderase _iblywith yourowncoloring. Brush your 

wall § ments and Preparations this tiny be- droopy lines. If youhave time torest — brows and lashes with Eyelash Grower 

_ fore-dinner Treatment has been per- for ten minutes while Anti-Wrinkle to enhance their natural richness. 
sonally planned by Miss Arden and Cream is doing its work so much the Emphasize the lips if they are lovely 

me is based on an understanding and ap- __ better. And if you have ten minutes —or just one lip if it has a truly lov- 

>] plication of fundamental health rules. | more do have an Arden tie-up! Ice able line not shared by its companion. 

















At the end of the day your skin is 
filled with impurities, weary and re- 
laxed. Therefore this concentrated 
treatment cleanses, refreshes, tones and 
nourishes—rapidly, but thoroughly. 

First there is a generous application 


should be smoothed over the tie-up so 
that your skin is freshly cold and 
tingling. Now comes a brisk patting 
with Ardena Skin Tonic. Then the 
magic touch, a sparing application of 
Venetian Ultra-Amoretta Cream, that 


And there you are—quite trans- 
formed from the weary, wistful person 
who looked in the mirror before the 
treatment. Elizabeth Arden has shown 
you the way, as she always does, to 
recapture loveliness. 


Elizabeth cArden recommends these Preparations for your care of the skin at home 


VENETIAN CLEANSING CREAM 
Melts into the pores, rids them of dust and 
impurities, leaves skin soft and receptive. 
$1, $2, $3, $6. 

VENETIAN ANTI-WRINKLE CREAM 


A nourishing and astringent cream. Fills 
out fine lines and wrinkles, leaves the skin 


smooth and firm. Excellent for an afternoon 
treatment at home. $2, $3.50. 


VENETIAN ARDENA SKIN TONIC 


Tones, firms and whitens the skin. Use with 
and after Cleansing Cream. 85c,$2,$3.75, $9. 


VENETIAN ULTRA-AMORETTA CREAM 
Slightly more oily. An excellent “nose 


cream.” Use under powder to prevent flak- 


ing or shine. $1, $2. 
POUDRE D’ILLUSION 


Powder of superb quality, fine, adherent. 
Tinted with “pure food” colors. Illusion 
(a peach blend), Rachel, Ocre, Minerva, 
Banana and White. $3. 


On sale at smart shops all over United States, Canada, Great Britain, in the principal cities of Europe, Africa, 
Australasia, the Far East, South America, West Indies, The Phillipines, Porto Rico and Honolulu, Hawaii. 


ELIZABETH ARDEN 


LONDON: 25 Old Bond Street 


CHICAGO: 70 E. Walton Place 
BOSTON: 24 Newbury Street 
PALM BEACH: 2 Via Parigi 


PHILADELPHIA: 133 South 18th Street 
WASHINGTON: 1147 Connecticut Avenue 
DETROIT: 318 Book Building 


NEW YORK: 673 FIFTH AVENUE 


SAN FRANCISCO: 233 Grant Avenue 
ATLANTIC CITY: Ritz-Carlton Block 
LOS ANGELES: 600 West 7th Street 


PARIS: 2 rue de la Paix 


BIARRITZ: 2 rue Gambetta 
CANNES: 3 Galeries Fleuries 
© Elizabeth Arden, 1928 












Swiss food-drink, a 


Never again need you dread long, sleepless 
hours during the night. That leave you hollow- 
eyed and weary in the morning. 
Nor need you ever resort to drugs which, while 
they put you to sleep, never refresh you—al- 
ways leave you “logy” and befuddled when 
you awaken. 
A Swiss scientist has developed a pure food- 
beverage called Ovaltine that gives you sound, 
restful sleep in a natural way and as you sleep 
peacefully, the special food properties of Oval- 
tine restore your tired mind and body. Thus 
you get the kind of sleep that builds up new 
vitality and energy. 
Morning finds you a new woman. Fresh, clear- 
eyed, buoyant. You have the energy to carry 
you right through the day and into the evening. 
We offer you here a 3-day test so that you can 
prove what we claim. Note, especially, how 
good you feel when you awaken in the morning. 
Why Ovaltine brings restoring sleep 
Authorities agree that digestive unrest is the 
main cause of sleeplessness. Ovaltine over- 
comes this condition in two ways: 
First—It digests very quickly itself. Even in 
cases of impaired digestion. 
Seconp—It has the unusual power of digesting 
4 to 5 times its weight of other foods you eat. 
Hence, it aids your digestion 





Instant Sleep 


without drugs 
—and glorious, active days 


Science has now developed, in this unique 


natural way to sound 


sleep... that gives you buoyant, all-day energy 
Send for a 3-day test! 


food value than 12 cups of beef extract, 7 cups 


of cocoa, or 3 eggs.) 


That is why, after drinking a cup of hot Oval- 
tine at night, you awaken in the morning so 

Luied-dheindiia with new- 
found vitality and tireless energy. Note the 


completely re 


unsolicited testimonials below. 
Hospitals and Doctors recommend it 


Ovaltine has been in use in Switzerland for 
over 30 years. Now in universal use in England 
and her colonies. During the great war it was 
served as a standard ration to invalid soldiers. 
A few years ago Ovaltine was introduced into 
this country. Today hundreds of hospitals use 
it. More than 20,000 doctors recommend it. 
Not only for sleeplessness, but because of its 
special dietetic properties, they also recom- 
mend it for nerve-strain, malnutrition, under- 
weight and delicate children, nursing mothers 


and the aged. 
Make this 3-day test 


Just make a 3-day test of Ovaltine. Note the 
difference not only in your sleep, but in your 
next day’s energy. You tackle your work with 
greater vigor. You “carry through” for the whole 
day. You aren’t too tired to go out for the eve- 
ning. There’s a newzest to your work ; to all your 
daily activities. It’s truly a “pick-up” drink 

—for any time of the day. 





which goes on speedily and 
efficiently. Frayed nerves 
are soothed. Sound sleep 
follows, 

And as you sleep, the special 
food properties of Ovaltine 
also help to restore your tired 
mind and body. (One cup of 
Ovaltine has actually more 


OVALTI 


1927 
. W. Co, 


Builds Body, 
Brain and Nerves 










Now more than 
20,000 doctors 
recommend it 


with 10c. 





All druggists sell Ovaltine in 
4 sizes for home use. Or they 
can mixit for you at the soda 
fountain. But to let you try 
it we will send a 3-day intro- 
ductory package for 10c to 
cover cost of packing and 
mailing. Just send in coupon 





“T took Ovaltine for sleep- 
lessness and obtained 
amazing results. My long 










“TI am well pleased with 
Ovaltine. It has helped 
me lots. I sleep so much 


sleepless nights are now 

ones of wonderful rest.” 
Loretta Brouker, 
Marshfield, Wis. 








better and feel so rested 
when I get up in the 
rey morning. I’m never too 
3 tired to go out nights.” 

Mrs. O. E. Lindholm, 












! THE WANDER COMPANY, Dept. L-7 
180 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIL 


T enclose 10c to cover cost of packing and mail- 














Send for 3-day test 


1 
j 1 
' 1} 
South Fork, Colo. ; ing. Send me your 3-day test package of Oval- ; 
\ tine. Print name and address clearly. 1 
1 Name. ! 
1 1 
1 Street. ! 
r i 
1 City State : 
' 





One package to a person 
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Screens add a note of individuality to the home 


FHOW TO MAKE A SCREEN 


LTHOUGH 
screens 
have 


been in use for generations, only two 
types have been familiar to most of us 
until recently. The first familiar type was 
the mid-Victorian affair which graced the 
drawing-room of the early nineties, along 
with bearskin rugs, beribboned fireside 
stools and whatnots. It was hright with 
gilt and its panels were of silk on which 
sprawled fat pink cherubs. It was a sort 
of half-caste descendant of the one time 
delightful fire screen. The other familiar 
screen is the three or four panel unsteady 
frame hung in green baize or denim, de- 
signed for utilitarian rather than decora- 
tive purposes. 

But the decorative screen has come to 
be a useful, almost a necessary part of 
the modern house; in the small apart- 
ment it acts to make additional room, and 
aids in privacy. In the big house, a good 
and handsome screen has dozens of uses. 
All sorts are being featured by the decora- 
tors, ranging from the simple chintz-cov- 
ered ones to elaborate ones designed and 
executed by artists of established reputa- 
tion. Wallpaper, plain and glazed chintz, 
hand-blocked linens and brocades are some 
of the most popular materials for screens. 
Scrap screens, a revival of the fad of a 
century ago, are also popular. These are 
decorated with old prints, maps, amusing 
pictures, photographs or what you have. 
The interesting and more artistic ones 
which are sold in decorating shops and 
department stores cost up into hundreds 
of dollars apiece. 

When making a screen at home, it is 
absolutely essential to begin with a sturdy 
well-constructed frame, one having strong 
hinges and firmly locked corners. This 
frame can be made by any good carpenter 
or bought unfinished from one of the 
shops, which specialize in unpainted furni- 
ture, or from the house furnishing depart- 
ment of high-class department stores. 

To make a scrap screen, choose a frame 
the panels of which were filled in with 
wall-board. The wall-board slips into a 
slot in the frame and, by removing the 
screws from the cross piece at the top of 


BY MADELINE CANTON 





the frame, this 
board may be 
taken out in 
order to handle it more easily in dec- 
orating. A soft apple-green makes a good 
background for such a screen, providing 
this color is interesting in the room to 
which it is to be added. Give the panels 
and the frame three coats of flat paint in 
that shade. When the panels are quite 
dry, they are ready for the decorating. In 
browsing around in out-of-the-way book- 
shops or in an attic or among scrap- 
books and piles of old pictures, interesting 
old prints, an old map of New York or 
some other city, quaint fashions from 
Frank Leslie’s Lady’s Magazine and similar 
pictures may be assembled. 

In placing the prints on the screen, use 
care to see that they are well-balanced. 
In one screen which I made I chose three 
groups of gorgeously gowned creatures in 
hoop-skirts and ruffles, haughtily illustfat- 
ing le dernier cri from Paris via Frank 
Leslie’s Lady’s Magazine of 1860, and 
placed one near the top of each pagel. The 
soft colors blended in well with the green 
of the background. Below, I arranged sev- 
eral of the Valentine prints, scenes of the 
New York of other days. Near the bottom 
I used an old map of Manhattan, which 
was wide enough to permit of being cut 
into three sections, one for each panel. 
Around each print, I put a narrow border 
of black passe partout (buy in any sta- 
tionery store). This must be cut, as the 
black passe partout does not come as nar- 
row as a quarter-inch. If one is handy 
with the brush, it does just as well to 
paint a narrow black border. 

Next comes the finishing touch, the 
“antiquing.” This is the process of pro- 
ducing a mellow, aged effect, that shaded 
finish one sees so much on painted furni- 
ture. Although the process is compara- 
tively simple, it is best to experiment a 
bit on any small surface which has been 
painted, and is not absorbent. Have 2 
tube of burnt umber paint and a bottle 
of linseed oil. Thin some of the umber 
with the oil to a consisténcy where it will 
spread. Apply to the surface which you 
[Continued on page 123] 
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With thousands of pictures 


like these we have 


said to mothers “It works | 


Now we want to tell youWH 


Please listen 


advertisements have shown you photographs 

of sturdy youngsters raised on this food. For 
years we have printed actual letters from mothers, 
telling you of these children’s experiences. Mothers 
have voluntarily sent us these pictures and told us 
these stories. And we have always believed that 
these fine, healthy children—thousands now grown 
to vigorous manhood and womanhood—were the 
most convincing proof of Eagle Brand’s excellence 
as a baby food. 


Fe YEARS, Eagle Brand Condensed Milk 


But now that scientific research has so greatly 
increased the world’s exact knowledge of infant 
feeding, mothers, too, have grown more scientific- 
minded. They want to knowcauses, where formerly 
they were content to judge from effects. So we 


| should like to tell you, as briefly and simply as 


possible, why Eagle Brand has successfully fed so 
many millions of babies. 


You know, of course, that when a baby cannot 
be nursed, the best substitute for his natural food 
is some form of modified cow’s milk. You know, 
also, that there are many different methods of mod- 
ifying cow’s milk. In the last fifty years, dozens of 
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theories have been tested and hundreds of varying 
formulas have been tried. No universally successful 
set of formulas—correct for all babies—has ever 
been worked out. None ever will be—for babies’ 
digestive powers are just as varied as their eyes and 
their noses! 


But of all the special foods prepared for infant 
feeding, Eagle Brand is the very easiest to digest. 
It has ‘‘agreed with’’ more babies than any other 
one food ever tried. 


Because of the special process by which Eagle 
Brand is modified, the curds it forms in the baby’s 
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stomach are very small and very soft—much like 
the curds formed by mother’s milk and not at all 
like the characteristic large, tough curds of ordi- 
nary cow’s milk. Doctors emphasize this fact when 
they prescribe Eagle Brand for difficult feeding 


cases, as well as under normal conditions. 


Eagle Brand is fresh, pure, whole cow’s milk, 
condensed and modified with refined sugar. The 
sugar supplies the carbohydrates required by all in- 
fants. The milk supplies bone and tissue-buildiag 
material and growth-promoting vitamins. And 
because of the remarkable digestibility of the food, 
every bit of this nourishment is ‘‘utilized’’, as the 
doctors say, to best advantage. Moreover, Eagle 
Brand is always uniform, always pure, always safe— 
for traveling and in any climate. 


So Eagle Brand, again and again, helps build 
splendid health and vigor for babies who, unfor- 
tunately, cannot be breast fed. Like all milk—even 
breast milk—it should besupplemented at the proper 
ages by the other foods now generally recommended 
by baby specialists—orange or tomato juice, ce- 
reals, cod liver oil, etc. And when your child has 
passed the bottle feeding stage—continue Eagle 
Brand! Experiments have proved that it is a won- 
derful body-builder for the growing child, prevent- 
ing and overcoming malnutrition. From the age of 
two years on, serve Eagle Brand as a drink between 
meals. Use it also as a delicious spread for children’s 
bread. 


» » » 


You will be interested in our two free booklets— 
‘Baby Welfare’ and ‘‘What Other Mothers Say”’. 
They contain practical feeding information and 
stories of Eagle Brand babies. May we send them 
to you? Please mail the coupon. 
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Borden Building 


Brand 


CONDENSED Miz at 


350 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Please send me my free copies of ‘‘Baby’s Welfare’’ and ‘‘What Other 
Mothers Say.”” My baby is....months old. 
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Will 
bobbed hair 


CAUSE 
BALDNESS? 


A NEW danger | 


threatens the beautiful hair of Ameri- 








can women. Tight hats are largely | 
blamed for baldness among men. Now | 
fashion decrees that women shall wear | 
close-fitting hats over their bobbed | 
hair. What will be the resulr—? Here | 
are two simple treatments—approved | 


by a well-known physician—to offset 
the harmful effect of tight fitting hats. 


(1) 
Keep the scalp clean! Shampoo regularly 
with Wildroot Taroleum Shampoo. Made 
from pure crude and pine tar oils, it cleanses 
deep down to the hair roots yet does not 
leave the hair harsh or dry. 

(2) 
Massage and brush the hair vigorously 
every day. Once or twice a week saturate 
the scalp with Wildroot Hair Tonic. This 
reliable tonic stops dandruff, invigorates 
the hair roots and leaves the scalp antisepti- 
cally clean. The most widely used hair tonic 
in the world. 


Give your hair a chance! Get these 
two bottles and start the treatments 
now. Wildroot hair preparations may 
be obtained at drug stores, barber 
shops and hair dressers’ everywhere. 


Accept no substitutes. 


WILDROOT 


| 











OR many 
years it was 
traditional to 


believe that all 

housekeeping jobs which could 

be carried on in the home 
should so be done. It was 
more or less of a social stigma 

to allow clothes to go out to 

a public laundry or to send 
Johny to the bakery for a 

loaf of “bought” bread. A lazy or 
incompetent housewife bought and 
did not bake her own bread! Only a 
few days ago, we heard reverbera- 
tions of this viewpoint from a man 
who was condemning some of the 
best bread (bought) that we ever 
tasted, because it was not home- 
made. Yet he dotes on sardines a 
la can. The licensed sauciers of the 
12th century in France plied a great 
trade, because for the most part these 
makers of sauces purveyed them to 
people too poor to have at home the 
ingredients or proper utensils and 
equipment of sauces which have 
made the French famous. Sauces and 
sauciers were born of need and be- 
cause they were serving the public in 
convenience. 

Today there are many reasons 
why certain housekeeping operations 
should be carried on outside the 
home; lack of space in the modern 
house or apartment; lack of time if 
the woman must also be a wage- 
earner or follow a profession, or if 
her children take up her time. There 
are also sound arguments on the side 
of economy and efficiency why some 
housekeeping can be done for us by 
public servants instead of by the 
sweat of our brow and to the de- 
molishment of our leisure time. The 
home today is not always adapted 
to elaborate home cookery and stor- 
age, and most women are only too glad to 
buy what they know has been cooked 
and packaged for them under the most 
perfect conditions. 

Experts staff the modern public laun- 
dry too. Home laundry equipment has 
never been so efficient, so simple, and so 
sturdily made. And for the woman who 
wants her laundry done in her home, there 
are appliances adapted to her every laun- 
dry need. 

But there are many homes in which no 
laundrying space is available, or where 
laundry time is simply non-existant or 
where, for some other reasons, the laundry 
should be “sent out.” 

Sending it out saves the cost of soap, 
the housekeeper’s time—worth at the low- 


the 
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Home Economics Authority 














ENDING the family wash-_ | 
ing off to a good mod- | 
ern commercial laundry is a | 
simple solution to one of the | 
biggest housekeeping problems. | 


But the woman who wants the 

washing done at home, who 

must know how to choose a 

washer and ironer and other 

equipment, will find her prob- 

lems solved in McCall’s home- | 
making pages. 





| Next month an appliance ex- 


| pert tells about new modern 


| devices. 
a oe a 
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est ebb, 30 cents per hour—or the cost of 
a laundress at four dollars a day, her 
lunch, and whatever else she may eat, (or 
carry home!) the initial cost of the ma- 
chinery, the cost of maintenance over the 
years of even the very best of machinery, 
and the cost of electricity, gas or oil. 
But sending the laundry out does not 
mean that the housewife should not know 
the whys and wherefores of good laundry 
work. The first-grade commercial laundry 
is compelled by law to employ people 
free of communicable diseases. Laundering 
is a science. It has to do basically with a 
long series of chemical and physical re- 
actions which must be considered by laun- 
dry specialists as to the effect upon the 
textile itself, the sanitation and health 








| INVITING THE LAUNDRY OUT 
‘Progress and improvement 
mark the work of 


Commercial 
Washerwoman 


questions involved, 
costs, character of 
pieces and collection 
and distribution. 
How many of us know the 
safe and best ways to launder 
linen, or woolens, silks, cur- 
tains, blankets, lingerie, or the 
various types of colored 
goods? How many of us know 
how to test for cotton content 
or linen, or wool content? How 
many home laundresses know how 
to treat certain fabric mixtures, or 
think of testing before they wash 
a new fabric? White silk hose and 
silk shirts have been yellowed by 
them, but at a high class commer- 
cial laundry chemistries of such fab- 
ric and their washing are known and 
these facts applied to the washing 
and ironing. Chemists and other ex- 
perts are employed by such laundries 
to bring to washing the public’s 
clothes a scientic thoroughness. 

There are hand laundries, power 
laundries, and the combination of 
hand and power types. Many laun- 
dries in order to make the processes 
inexpensive for you, will sell their 
services on the pound plan, wet, 
semi-finished, or finished. Wet wash 
means that the clothes must be ironed 
when they come home. This plan is 
the cheapest. Naturally, the more the 
laundry does, the more expensive will 
be its service. The housekeeper can 
stipulate that she wants certain pieces 
ironed by hand or by machinery. 
Some laundries add to the launder- 
ing, a dyeing service, a mending and 
a darning service. The last two are 
often thrown in without extra charge. 
Pleated clothes come home repleated 
if they have been sent to a good 
laundry. 

In many laundries today, the in- 
dividual batch of laundry is done sepa- 
rately, so that none of the clothes will be 
mixed up with other people’s clothes or be 
stamped with a disconcerting mark which 
disfigures and often destroys fine fabrics. 
The better class laundries dry with heated 
air drawn from outside. Although dried 
indoors, such clothes have plenty of fresh 
air in circulation through them as they 
dry. 

In choosing a laundry try to question 
some of its patrons or select one which is 
willing to show you its laundrying pro- 
cesses, or one which advertises its size, 
capacity, its work and affiliations. 

In every home something happens, that 
makes it imperative occasionally for laun- 

[Continued on page 106] 
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= with a Star Ham, fragrant in its 
brown jacket of glazed sugar studded with 
cloves! What a feast! 

And here’s a suggestion for your ‘‘Easter 
Star Ham’’— Boil a ‘‘Star’’ ham ten minutes, 
then simmer 3, hours. Take ham from water and 
remove skin. Bake slowly at a temperature of 
350° F., or a moderate oven, for one hour, fat 
side up. Baste with mixture of 1 cup pineapple 
juice, 1 cup ham liquor, and 1 teaspoon 
mustard. Sprinkle brown sugar over fat, dot 
with cloves, and continue baking without 
basting until ham is done. Serve 
with sauted pineapple rings. 

The certainty of delicious re- 
sults from an Armour Star Ham 
is absolute. That is established 
in the Armour Kitchen in 
Chicago—the most vital func- 
tion in the whole Armour effort 





Star Bacon—delicious in 
flavor—sliced and packed in 
window-top cartons. 




















to make it true that ‘‘Armour 
on a food product is an assur- 
ance of quality.”’ 

The domestic science experts 
in charge of this kitchen are 
wise in the knowledge of what 
you and your family delight to 
put on your table—and their word is final. 

Out of the experience and knowledge 
of these culinary experts has come a won- 
derful cookbook, “‘Sixty Ways to Serve 
Ham.” The Easter recipe given above is 
one of these sixty ways. The 
book is free—send for your copy. 

For sixty years Armour and 
Company have been perfecting 
methods to safeguard your meat 
supply—the most important item 
in the daily diet. As they have 
perfectéd processing so they have 



























Star Ham—the utmost in 
meat; sweet, tender young pork, 
cured by a matchless process. 







developed distribution through 
thousands of dealers serving mil- 
lions of homes—virtually extend- 
ing the benefits of the Armour 
Kitchen into every neighborhood. 
It is for such services as these 
that Armour and Company have 
won their acknowledged position among 
the great provisioning organizations 
of the world. Armour 
EE and Company, Chicago. 
Send the coupon for a free copy of 
“60 Ways To Serve Ham,” an 


unusual recipe book prepared by the 
Armour Kitchen. 





Dept. 4-B, Div. Food Economics 
ArMour AND Company,Chicago, U.S. A. 


Please send me Free Recipe Book, “60 Ways to Serve 
Ham.” 


Name 
Address 
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Some women 
age so young ! 


, — known them... 
women who start out in life 
radiantly fresh and alive. 

Then something hap- 
pens. Almost before you know 
it—their bloom and freshness 
have gone. . . . Youth with- 
out health! What a pathetic 
thing it is! Pinched, wan 
cheeks and pain-dulled eyes 
. . . when, by every right, 
they should be just begin- 
ning to live! 

Constipation wrecks health 
and happiness for thousands 
of women and men. Stealing 
beauty. Thieving vitality. In 
the end, it causes untold disease and 
suffering. 

And more’s the pity when, usually, 
it can be prevented. When it can be 
soquickly relieved. Kellogg’s ALL-BRAN 
is guaranteed to relieve constipation 
safely. To prevent it ever beginning 
its deadly work. 


It takes ALL-BRAN to be 
100% effective 


Kellogg’s ALL-BRAN is rich in bulk— 
and it is “bulk” that relieves consti- 
pation. It absorbs moisture and carries 
it through the digestive system. Exer- 
cising the intestines as nature intended. 
Gently distending them—sweeping out 
poisons and wastes. In a part-bran 
product, there is seldom enough bulk to 
do this work. That is why doctors rec- 
ommend ALL-BRAN. Becauseitis 100% 
bran—and accomplishes 100% results. 





eile 








Totally unlike habit- 
forming drugs 


ALL-BRAN is infinitely better than 
dangerous. pills and laxatives—which 
become useless unless the dose is con- 
stantly increased. They sometimes in- 
jure the system and create undesirable 
habits. It is a naturally healthful 
cereal, rich in food elements in 
addition to its laxative bulk. 
The protein of whole bran, for 
instance, has an unusually high 
value for body building. Kel- 
logg’s ALL-BRAN also furnishes / 
wholesome mineral salts that the | 
system needs. 

Prevent the evils of constipa- \ 
tion—and at the same time eat 
a food that is good for you. 
You’ll like the appetizing nut-like 
flavor of Kellogg’s ALL-BRAN. 








ALL-BRAN 


Serve it with milk or cream—with 
fruits or honey added. Soaking a few 
moments before eating brings out the 
best of the flavor. 


Use Kellogg’s ALL-BRAN 
for cooking 
Because of its delightful flavor, Kellogg’s 


' ALL-BRAN is preferred for all cook- 


ing purposes. Use it in recipes for deli- 
cious bran muffins, pancakes, waffles, 
bread, etc. (Recipes on every package.) 
Sprinkle it into soups. Mix with other 
cereals. Eat two tablespoonfuls daily 
—in chronic cases, with every meal. 


Be sure you get genuine Kellogg’s 
ALL-BRAN—the 100% bran. Sold by 
grocers. Served at hotels, restaurants. 
On dining-cars. 


Made in the famous Kellogg Kitchens at Battle 
Creek by the Kellogg Company—world’s largest 
producers of ready-to-eat cereals. Makers also of 
Kellogg’s Corn Flakes, Pep Bran Flakes, Krumbles, 
Kellogg’s Shredded Whole Wheat Biscuit and 
Kaffee-Hag—‘‘the coffee that lets you sleep.’’ 
Other plants at Cleveland, Ohio; London, Canada; 
Sydney, Australia. Distributed in the United 
Kingdom by the Kellogg Company of Great 
Britain. Sold by Kellogg agencies throughout 
the world. 








GUARANTEED! 


Kellogg’s ALL-BRAN is sold 
with this definite guarantee: 
Eat it according to directions 
If it does not relieve constipa- 
tion safely, we will refund the 
purchase price. 
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THE CHILDREN'S STORY 


BY MARGUERITE MERINGTON 


CHILDREN’S Garden, 
A nature-study, story- 

telling center in Central 
Park, New York City as me- 
morial to Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett 
—How did the idea originate? 

The idea sprang from Mrs. Burnett’s 
own contribution to life. It shaped itself 
from the mists that encompass any earthly 
passing, and in due time announced itself 
as an opportunity for helpfulness—surely 
the best form for a memorial. 

October 1924 was nearing its close, and 
with it a life of full achievement, wide 
contacts, sympathies. Years of invalidism 
had narrowed to months of suffering, fol- 
lowed by weeks of mercifully deadened 
consciousness that foretold the end. 

The night nurse had instructions at the 
first change to call up Mrs. Burnett’s son 
Vivian at his home nearby, then to rouse 
her sister Mrs. Jordan and myself who 
were staying there to keep her company. 
The summons came, a sharp imperative 
knocking, about four o’clock. We ran, 
but the devoted sister who had lifted 
routine burdens from Mrs. Burnett’s 
shoulders for thirty-six years, collapsed 
fainting, and the nurse and I paused to 
lift her to her bed. By now Mr. Burnett 
had come; the servants, too, were waiting, 
praying, Ella the cook in the homely 
petitions that had often solaced Mrs. 
Burnett, and her personal maid “little 
Helen” in Catholic cadences. Then it 
proved that the word was premature, the 
dark messenger hours away. 

I dressed and went downstairs. I had 
the feeling of some one passing through 
the house, but the spacious rooms were 
void and chill. Outside a pall of fog blot- 
ted out the bay, the lights of Great Neck 
and Port Washington, the grounds, neigh- 
bors’ dwellings across the way. On all 
sides fog, through which only a white 
birch and tall white rose loomed wraith- 
like—fog impenetrable, and acrid with the 
pungence of dead leaves. 

Dawn filtered slowly through the fog, 
outlining familiar things in an unfamiliar 
light. Beneath an oak appeared a white 
ring formed by stone seats curved about 








the round stone table where Mrs. Burnett 
had been wont to sit and write, spin yarns 
for eager listeners, dispense hospitality. 

The Story-teller’s crystal is abandoned 
for other gifted ones to use and to turn 
new facets to the light before they pass 
it on. New children demand new stories, 
old stories newly told. Always a garden 
lies hidden, its secrets awaiting discovery, 
under the dead leaves. 

A Children’s Garden, a story-telling 
center in the City’s heart, so, logically, 
inevitably, a commemorative tribute to 
Mrs. Burnett shaped itself. 

In such wise her family, her intimates, 
regarded it. Representative men and 
women endorsed the plan, supported it. 
Organization developed, with F. A. Stokes, 
Mrs. Burnett’s friend and publisher, Hon- 
orary Chairman; her banker and friend 
A. S. Frissell, Treasurer; her other self, 
Gertrude Hall Brownell, Secretary; while 
Rodman Gilder, friend in the second gen- 
eration through his father Richard Wat- 
son Gilder, assumed the onerous task of 
Acting-Chairmanship. Reginald Birch, il- 
lustrator of many of Mrs. Burnett’s 
stories, contributed a charming sketch of 
the Story-teller’s seat for letterhead, anc 
all preliminary fees and expenses, by no 
means light, were met by private sub- 
scriptions from these, members of Mrs. 
Burnett’s household, those that had 
served her, adding their offerings. 

The Park authorities were favorably 
disposed to the project, and allotted it a 
site. This, surveyed and mapped out by 
landscape architect Charles Downing Lay, 
received the approval of the Municipal 
Art Commission. Garden Clubs have 
promised their help in planting. For the 
actual care of the plot it is proposed, 
under the direction of the Park Commis- 
sioner and with the cooperation of schools, 
to enlist and mobilize children themselves. 

The enclosure’s focal point will be the 
bird-bath fountain, a sculptured group in 
bronze, somewhat over life-size, rising 





The bird-bath 
fountain to stand 
in the center of 
the garden, sculp- 
tured by Bessie 


Potter Vonnoh 


TELLER 


from a pool. This, it was 
agreed, must be artistically of 
highest order, yet within child 
comprehension and appeal. 
For this William Fayal Clarke of St. 
Nicholas, authority alike on art and chil- 
dren, suggested Bessie Potter Vonnoh of 
whom William Dean Howells once wrote 
“Into an old art she breathes new life!” 
Mrs. Vonnoh aligned herself with the idea. 
Moreover, among her rough studies, mere 
plaster-clots pinched into rudimentary 
images, she found one: a boy reclining, a 
standing girl holding aloft a shell from 
which water would brim over. More pinch- 
ings from the deft, inspired fingers, then 
worked out on a larger scale with living 
models, and behold the symbol of «the 
Idea! A little, sexless Adam and Eve in a 
snakeless garden, clad in the loose, flowing 
garments of any period or none; children 
of all time, of whom any lad may say, 
“Why, that might be I piping to the 
birds!” Or any little maid, “So will I pro- 
vide clear water for the birds to drink!” 
Human, everyday children, yet transfig- 
ured with the faery touch that lifts the 
everyday into the realm of the ideal. 
Public parks afford, and rightly, play- 
grounds for physical exercise and recrea- 
tion. The Memorial Garden, though but a 
tiny reservation in their vast acreage, seeks 
to establish an outdoor center for the 
Child’s cultural development. Do not litter 
the ground; do not destroy the shrubbery; 
do not molest the birds—on all sides such 
inhibitions confront the park frequenter. 
It is hoped that, in time, through this Gar- 
den, children will learn that the sward, the 
walks, are theirs to maintain in order, 
seemliness; trees, shrubs and flowers theirs 
to cultivate in beauty; the birds their 
guests to be welcomed with hospitality. 
To turn the destructive impulse to the 
constructive thought and act; to train the 
eye to observe, the hand to usefulness; 
to win children to the belief that of all 
sports the quest for knowledge is the most 
enthralling, to make of them builders, 
planters and discoverers, such is the aim 
of kindergarden, Boy Scout movement, all 
[Continued on page 106] 
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Thousands of women 
are turning to this 


new method of care 


and skin health 


Ave: you, too, one of those who 


have tried treatmentaftertreatment for 
theskin, yet without any visible results? 
Have you perhaps come to feel that 
nothing can give you one of those clear, 
smooth, glowing complexions you envy 
in some of your friends? 

Yet below those unsightly blemishes, deep 


down where patchwork remedies fail even to 
reach, natural forces in your skin are fighting 
day and night to counteract the harsh con- 
ditions of daily life. Unaided, these forces 
fight a losing battle. A little help on your 
part, and the balance swings toward the un- 
locking of a hidden beauty. 


To cleanse the pores, to restore the pulsing 
of the tiny capillaries in the lower layers of 
theskin, to carry off infection, and then to stop 
new infection before it starts—thousands of 
women have learned the daily use of Resinol 
Soap. Often in a few days, blackheads, blem- 
ishes, and even infections that appear to be 
more or less serious will yield to this gentle 
treatment. Cleansjng, soothing, mildly stim- 
ulating, Resinol sinks deep into the pores 
and starts the skin again acting normally. 


In thousands of homes Resinol Soap is 
today the only toilet soap in use—for baby’s 
tender skin, for shampooing, for the bath. 
Note its clean, tonic odor. 


Ointment for serious affections 


The soothing, healing properties of Resinol 
Ointment have for years been successful in 
relieving evenstubbornskin affections. Rashes 
and eczema — often itching, unpleasant and 
embarrassing — will in many cases vanish 
promptly. Thousands have wondered at the 
QUICKNESS of its action. Resinol is 
absolutely harmless. It will not irritate even 
the delicate texture of an infant’s skin. 


FREE TRIAL OFFER 





Dept.- 3-C, Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 

of Resinol Soap and a sample of Resinol Oint- 
ment— for several days’ ordinary use. 
PUD G- 05.0000 bcc bo 6050 sien sthies weed 
Ce 40. hemiiss-oe 








Please send me, without charge, a trial size cake " 
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Looks like dollars- 
per-yara! 
COSTS JUST CENTS-PER-YARD 


—.. you see Light o’ day, you'll really 
think that we have captured threads of 


sunshine, and woven them into this shimmer- 
ing, lovely stuff. So glamorous it is, so lustrous, 
so brilliant ! 


Imagine this super-fabric dyed in the most 
adorable plain tints and shades! Or printed with 
exquisite motifs —like rose petals or butterfly 
wings! Its lustrous threads give colors a new 
“bloom”, and richness. Every color, plain or 
printed, is guaranteed tub-fast ! 

Think of being able to use this new fabric 
for all your daintiest lingerie, of being able to 
buy it in white, and every dainty tint! Of mak- 
ing frocks and ensembles — combining printed 
patterns with the plain colors! There never was 
a more versatile fabric, nor one of such beauty, 
at its modest cost. 


Marked Light 0’ day on the selvage; and made 
by the makers of Normandy Voile and Lingette. 


FRED BUTTERFIELD & CO., INC., 361 Broadway, N. Y.C. 


Light o day 


» A Butterfield Fabric 





This label sppeat in ready-to- 


put-on frocks and lingerie. 
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CJHE ACTIVE CHILD 


By ANGELO PATRI, Author of ‘Problems of Childhood’, ‘Child Training’ 


HE active child makes a noise. He makes dirt 

and disorder and complications. With all his 
making, however, he makes a strong soul within 
him. He grows mightily in intelligence in this state 
of action. There may be peace but there is no growth 
in inaction. 


Parents and teachers interfere too much with the 
active child and put too much stress on the goodness 
of the inactive one. “Dannie 1s such a trial and his 
brother such a comfort. I can always put my hand on 
Charlie, but I never know what Dannie’ll do next. 
He monkeys with the telephone and he tinkers with 
the car. He noses into everything. He’s terrible.” 


But when his mother was hurt it was Dannie who 
knew where and how to telephone for help. It was 
he who jumped into the car, and standing up to 
reach the pedals, brought back a nurse when the 
grownups were still wondering where one might be 
found. “She's my friend. She'll help,” said he. 

Sterling character does not spring up over night 
nor does it blossom from a do-nothing youth. It is 
the slow growth of years of living—struggling, 
laughing, crying, erring, beginning again. Great 
spirits are born only in the heat of action. Doing 
nothing means being nothing, for what we do, we are. 

I sing for the active, naughty child who struggles 
forward, dragging his protesting elders with him. 
On him rests the salvation of the world. 























GOING TO EUROPE? 


E have spared no effort to prepare a travel 

information leaflet for McCall readers who 
are going to Europe this Summer. It tells all you 
want to know about passports, steamship lines, trav- 
eling clothes, voyage etiquette, tipping, European 
railroads, how to carry your money, and everything 
else of interest to the man or woman who is sailing 
away to fame and fortune—or just a few weeks of 
pleasant idling. 


Send for it now. It is not too early to plan even 
the late Summer voyages. Steamer reservations must 
be made in advance. —Leaflet requests must be made 
in writing, with two cent stamp enclosed, to 


Tue Service Eprror, McCa.i’s Macazine 
236 West 37TH StREET, New York City 
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—and Laundry washing ts better 


Modern laundries not only save you money on the 
actual washing—they also save money by lessening 
wear on clothes. Cylinder washers cleanse your clothes 
by gentle sousing and rinsing—eliminating all vigorous 
rubbing. Wringing is done by ingenious spinning 
baskets that extract water without squeezing. And in 
addition to these revolutionary advancements, the 
laundryowners of today employ only the most scientific 
washing formulas—the result of years of experiment 
by the corps of scientists maintained at the Mellon 
Institute of Industrial Research and the proving sta- 
tion at the American Institute of Laundering. 
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The inside surfaces of this 
washer are smooth as glass. 


dry-washing 


Saves one : 


ae de because of the economies resulting 


from its ever-increasing volume of business, the 
modern laundry is able to offer a superior quality of 
work at prices considerably less than home-washing 
costs % For example: Damp Wash service—exactly 
what home-washing gives ‘you—averages about 
half the cost of home-washing . . . counting laun- 
dress hire, meals, carfare, soap, powders, bluing, 
starch, gas, water, repairs and depreciation on 
equipment, interest on investment, etc. % It is this 
substantial difference in cost that is daily prompt- 
ing new thousands of women to patronize the laun- 
dry—many of whom are saving home-makers who 
formerly imagined they could not possibly afford 
laundry service % If you will make a comparison 
between laundry and home-washing costs, you, 
too, will discover that it is now possible to obtain 
from the laundry a better quality of work for lessa 


— Ihe LANDRY / 
Be does it best 
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Skilled scientists 
determine exact- 
ing washing form- 
ulas used in 
modern laundries 

















family need. All-ironed work, partially-ironed work, and dries today. Phone a modern laundry now — let them help 


Modern laundries offer a variety of services to suit every few of the many individualized services available at laun- f¥ 
work which returns clothes damp for ironing, are but a you decide which service is best suited to your needs. 


Clothes are dried 
to ironing damp- 
ness in these water 
extractors— 
withoutdis placing 
a single fibre 









New Manicures 















and lovely ov 











that make your hands slender 


LAWLESS almond nails, 
silver half moons give the 
hands patrician slenderness. 


Are your nails oval as you would 
have them, with well defined half 
moons? Is the cuticle beautifully 
shaped? Or has it been allowed 
to grow tight to the nail, with 
shreds of dead cuticle disfiguring 
the rim? 

Is the cuticle perfectly smooth? 
The constant use of the hands and 
frequent washing dries out the 
natural oils and tends to make it 
rough and dry. 

Proper care of the cuticle will 
make your nails oval shaped and 





Both here and abroad the smartest women tend 
their nails in this new way. First, removing 
the dead cuticle and bleaching the nail tips 
with Cutex Cuticle Remover, then 
polishing and last, finishing with the 


will reveal the lovely half moons. 
It is almost unbelievable, the 
beauty these three easy steps will 
bring to your whole hand: 


First—Twist a bit of cotton 
around an orange stick and wet with 
Cutex Cuticle Remover. Work around 
the nail base and wipe under each 
nail tip. Now every shred of dead 
cuticle will just wipe away, and the 
nail tips are bleached and cleansed. 

Second — With cotton and Cutex 
Polish Remover wipe away every bit 
of old Polish. This leaves the nail 
clean and dry, and makes the Polish 
go on more smoothly, last longer. 
Now apply the lovely new Cutex 
Liquid Polish. 

Third — As a final step, smooth 
the new Cuticle Cream or Oil into 
the cuticle. This nourishes it and 
keeps it beautifully smooth and soft 
between manicures. 


° 


Women everywhere adore this 
simple way, so smooth and shapely 
does it leave the nails, so graceful 
the whole hand! Cutex Manicure 
Preparations on sale at all toilet 
goods counters. Each single item, 
35c. The new Liquid Polish Kit, 
with Polish and Remover; is Soc. 
Or send for samples. 


Northam Warren, New York, London, Paris 





marvelous new Cuticle Cream or Oil. 








Send coupon 








and 14¢ for 





I enclose 4c for samples of Cutex Cuticle Remover, Cream, Lig- 
uid Polish, Polish Remover, Powder Polish, Orange Stick, etc. 
Six (For Canada, Dept. FF4, 110i St. Alexander St., Montreal.) 
Northam Warren, Dept. FF4, 114 West 17th St., New York, 























Brides value a silver tea service 


IF YOU'RE 


I F you are to 
be an Easter 
bride then 
you are making 
lists and prep- 
arations not only 
for the wedding day, but also for the fur- 
nishing of the home that comes after. 

What you need for the new home de- 
pends of course upon the type of home it 
is to be. The bride who is going to set up 
housekeeping in a tiny apartment does not 
need, nor will she have closet room in 
which to keep, large stores of linen. The 
large supplies of tablecloths, extra sheets, 
and dozens of towels, once so necessary 
to any well run establishment are replaced 
by simple luncheon and dinner cloths, 
fewer towels because of less space for en- 
tertaining, and a very small supply of 
bedding which is to be replenished from 
time to time as wear and tear demands. 

Some of the necessary items listed below 
will be given to brides as shower gifts, or 
they may be wedding presents. But, 
whether they come as gifts, or whether 
the prospéctive housekeeper plans for 
them as a part of her purchases, these 
lists are representative of the needs of 
about-to-be housekeepers. 


TABLE LINENS 


Two white damask table cloths, which 
should be big enough to cover the table 
and hang down at least ten inches ail 
around; table pads to fit the table. 

Twelve dinner napkins of linen damask 
to match the patterns of the two cloths. 

Twelve breakfast napkins, twenty inches 
square. 

Twelve embroidered tea napkins. 

Several tea cloths, one handsome one 
for special occasions. 

One colored damask cloth with six nap- 
kins to match for breakfast and lunch- 

















AT EASTER .,, 


Gay china and dainty linens strike a happy note 


MARRYING 


the color 
of the cloth 
should harmon- 


BY MARIANNA COBB iz with the 


decorations of 
‘ the breakfast 
room or with the pattern of the china. 
Two sets of runners and oblong doilies. 
All needlework on table linens should be 
fine rather than striking. Coarse linen with 
Italian and Russian embroidery are in 
excellent taste as are the brighter colored 
linens from Bulgaria and Germany. Stress 
should be laid on quality, however, rather 
than on “smart” patterns. Simple ging- 
ham and crash sets are amusing and effec- 
tive for the breakfast table and informal 
luncheons and they are inexpensive. 


BED LINENS 


Plan to have five sheets for each bed. 
Most experienced housekeepers have a 
decided preference for fine muslin sheets, 
but a pair of linen sheets for occasional use 
in very hot weather might well be in- 
cluded. 

In order to have the bed made up prop- 
erly there should be an allowance oi 
twenty-four inches in width and thirty- 
six inches in length of the sheets to be 
tucked under. The sizes, which are the 
commercial ones, are measured off before 
the hemming. The extra length protects 
the blanket and other covering. 

Plan for three pillow cases for each pil- 
low. These should be large enough to per- 
mit the pillow to be inserted without 
stuffing it in like a sausage. Fine muslin 
pillowcases stay fresh and unrumpled 
longer than linen ones. 

Two pairs of woolen blankets for each 
bed. Or one pair of blankets and one down 
filled comfortable. 

[Continued on page 118] 
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Kotex 








Reduces 
Prices 


A few months ago, as a means of quickly relieving shelves of the old-style Kotex so as to ex- 


pedite nation-wide distribution of the new Improved Kotex, we made a special offer of 
one box of Kotex free with every two boxes purchased for 98c. This sale is now ended. 


So overwhelming was the response to this offer that we doubled our output and are 


thereby now able to announce a permanent 30% reduction in the regular price of 


Kotex when sold by the box. 


These 2 exclusive new features have doubled Kotex sales 


Bas meet the immediate and 
overwhelming response of 
women to the two exclusive new fea- 
tures of Kotex we have been obliged 
to double our manufacturing facilities. 


This fact and the introduction inour — : 2 


plants of our new, patented machinery 


enables us to announce a reduction of : & 


30% in the regular price at which 
Kotex will be sold to all drug and 
dry goods stores. 


Deccceccoee 


* * * 


Were it not for the fact of our being assured 
of a doubled demand for the new Kotex it would 
have to be sold at higher rather than lower prices. 


Rarely is a manufacturer able to offer better 
goods and lower prices at the same time. 


Two years of exacting work in our laboratories 
by designers and chemists (in cooperation with 
women doctors) led to the perfection of the Im- 
proved Kotex. 


With the presentation of the new style Kotex, 
exclusive in design, comes the most radical de- 
velopment in intimate feminine hygiene since 
the invention of Kotex itself. 


ee 


A new skilfully devised cut, with corners *~ 
scientifically rounded . . . worn under the: 
most clinging gowns, the Improved Kotex: 


remains ron-detectable. 


Softer gauze, fluffier filler end the discom- 


forts of chafing and binding, 


RETAINING ALL THE FEATURES AND 
PROTECTION OF THE KOTEX YOU HAVE 


ALWAYS KNOWN. 


$ ° 
Cor eveccccccccccccccccccs CAOe Ede 5 PE Reosentansincsicocanesssind 


What the new features mean 


By a unique process, developed only after months 
of experiment, corners are now scientifically 
rounded and tapered so that the pad fits snugly, 
comfortably, securely. Closest-fitting gowns re- 
tain slim, smooth lines. This brings a composure 
heretofore impossible. 


Now, exclusive methods have been 
found for making the absorbent filler s#// 
softer. Chafing and binding are eliminated. 


27 women doctors, 83 nurses 
cooperated enthusiastically 


During the past two years, 27 women 
doctors, 83 nurses and six specialists in 
feminine hygiene suggested and approved 





Supplied also through vending cabinets 
in rest-rooms by West Disinfecting Co. 


+-—< ideas. They know your problems 
: not only professionally but also 
from a woman’s point of view. 


Kotex features are exclusive 


ee eeeeereees 


Added to these two exclusive new 
features, the remarkably absorbent 
powers of Kotex remain; the same 
protective area is there. Cellucotton 
wadding which is exclusive to Kotex 
has all the advantages of any water- 
proofed absorbent, plus its own unique 
qualities—5 times more absorbent than 
cotton—discards like tissue—you simply follow 
directions; it deodorizes thoroughly while 
being worn. 


You buy Kotex by name, without embarrass- 
ment, without delay . . . in two sizes, Regular 


- and Kotex-Super. Remember, nothing else is re- 


motely like the new 
Improved Kotex. 
Buy a box today to 
learn our latest and 
greatest contribu- 
tion to woman’s 
hygienic comfort. 
Kotex Company, 
180 N. Michigan 
, Chicago. 
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“We feared she would be 


marked for life!” 


“There was 
a sudden burst 


of flame...acry” 


*“CUCH an accident will never 

happen to my child,” you 
say. Probably not. But the fact 
remains:—yearly, burns take their 
toll of thousands of little ones— 
in unbelievable pain, disfigure- 
ment—worse. 

Even the smallest burn, neglected, 
may bring its aftermath of deadly 
infection. Take every precaution. 
Be ready. Keep Unguentine al- 
ways at hand! 


Unguentine is the famous surgical 





Tre Norwich PHarMacat Company, 
Department M-40, Norwich, N. Y. 


Please send me a free trial tube of Unguentine 
and “What To Do,” by M. W. Stofer, M. D. 


Name. 


ee 







































dressing used by physicians the 
country over. It mercifully eases the 
pain of a burn almost as soon as you 
put it on; it protects the wound, 
stands continually on guard against 
infection. Soon, normally, rapidly, 
the injured tissue is completely healed. 

Most remarkable, most consoling 
of all, with Unguentine, even when 
the burn is severe almost invariably 
no scar 1s left. 

Spread Unguentine liberally on all 
burns, large or small: if necessary, 
bandage lightly. Invaluable, too, for 
scratches, cuts and bruises. At your 
druggist’s—50 cents. The Norwich 
Pharmacal Company, Norwich, N.Y. 


ONE day last October, while I was doing 
some heavy pressing, my electric iron 
turned on its side. I was pressing with such 
force when my wrist hit the iron that the 
burn went very deep... The burn became 
so terribly inflamed I was afraid it couldn't 
be healed. 

“A friend told me to use Unguentine. I got 
a tube and spread ona thick coatand bound 
with gauze. [kept thisupnightand morning. 

“In a few days the burn was completely 
healed. Without a scar! I certainly do 
praise Unguentine.” 


The surgical dressing 
physicians use 









—a trusted name 
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CUT THE MEAT BUDGET 
AND GAIN VARIETY 


[Continued from page 4o] 


BRAISED BREAST OF LAMB 


Cook meat in small quantity of water 
until very tender, seasoning it with salt 
and pepper, a little garlic and parsley. 
Drain off water, put meat into a shallow 
pan or baking-dish and brown in hot 
oven (450° F.). Make a thickened gravy 
from stock. Then you might color it with 
a little kitchen bouquet if you so desire. 
Serve with boiled rice. A few carrots sliced 
lengthwise may be boiled with meat and 
browned afterwards with a little sugar 
and meat dripping. 


BRAISED NECK OF LAMB EN 
CASSEROLE 


Cut neck slices 1-inch thick. Remove 
the bones carefully with a small knife. 
Roll each slice into a round cutlet shape 
and fasten it with a skewer. (Your butcher 
will do this for you.) Rub surface with 
salt and pepper, dip slices in beaten egg 
and in crumbs, and sear on both sides in 
lamb fat or meat drippings using a deep, 
heavy pan. Add 1 cup stock or thin toma- 
to juice, cover pan tightly and simmer 
gently for 1 hour or until meat is tender. 
Uncover pan and allow meat to brown. 
Make a gravy of the fat in the pan and 
season it with a bit of chopped mint and 
a few drops of tabasco or Worcestershire 
sauce. 


BRAISED PORK STEAK 


Select pork steak from the shoulder 
weighing about 2%4 pounds. Wipe the 
meat with a damp cloth and sprinkle with 
salt, pepper and fine bread crumbs. Heat 
and grease a frying pan and brown the 
steak on one side, then turn and brown on 
other. Place in baking-dish or casserole, 
add cup of water, cover and bake for one 
hour in moderate oven (350° F.). Add 
more water if necessary. Some thick slices 
of tart apples may be placed in the cas- 
serole with the steak. When the steak is 
done, remove it to platter and thicken 
the liquid with flour to make a gravy. Sea- 
son with suitable condiments and serve 
with the steak. 


BAKED SPARERIBS 


Wipe the surface of 3 or 4 pounds of 
fresh spareribs (pork) with a clean damp 
cloth. After you have done this, sprinkle 
with salt and pepper. Place in a roasting 
pan with % cup water and bake in a 
moderate oven (350° F.) for about 1% 
hours. Cover part of the time or baste 
every 15 minutes. The appearance should 
become very brown and crisp. Serve with 
potatoes and yellow turnips boiled and 
mashed together. 


To Make a Rolled Shoulder o7 Lamb Look Like an 
Expensive Cut Have a Bone Project From One End 
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STUFFED SHOULDER OF VEAL 


Have a shoulder of veal boned. Wipe 
with a clean, damp cloth and stuff with 
poultry stuffing. Place in a baking pan, 
spread with butter or other fat and 
sprinkle with salt and pepper. Brown in 
a very hot oven (500° F.) 15 minutes. 
Add 1 cup water. Reduce heat to a moder- 
ate oven (350° F.) and cook until done 
allowing 20 minutes for each pound of 
meat. Baste occasionally, adding more 
water when necessary. 


Liver has been found to be a very valu- 
able food because of the protein, iron and 
vitamins it contains and it should there- 
fore be used more frequently in the menu. 
In families where light breakfasts are 
served, liver, when well cooked and at- 
tractively served, makes a delicious dinner 
dish. You will find other recipes for pre- 
paring it in our leaflet, besides the one 
given below. 


LIVER AND BACON 


Wipe slices of liver with damp cloth. 
Dredge with flour to which salt and pepper 
have been added. Fry thin slices of bacon 
until crisp, remove bacon from pan and 
sauté liver in the bacon fat. If gravy is 
desired, add flour to fat left in frying pan, 
then enough water to make a gravy of 
medium thickness. Stir until smooth. 
(Calves’ liver is the most tender and in 
greatest demand but beef and pork liver 
are also satisfactory—and less expensive). 


BRAISED LIVER 


2 cups celery, cut in 2 tablespoons fat 
pieces 44 cup water 

1144 pounds liver 8 small onions 
(unsliced) 8 small carrots 

1 teaspoon salt 2 tablespoons flour 

144 teaspoon pepper Bacon 


Put celery in bottom of a greased cov- 
ered casserole or baking dish. Sprinkle 
liver with salt and pepper. Put it on top 
of celery and dot with bits of butter or 
other fat. Add water and cover. Bake in 
a moderate oven (350° F.) 45 minutes or 
until liver and celery are tender. Cook 
carrots and onions in a small amount of 
boiling salted water until tender and add 
them to the contents of the casserole. Save 
vegetable stock, thicken with flour mixed 
to a smooth paste with a little cold water, 
and pour over the liver. Cook 15 minutes 
longer. Serve hot with crisp bacon. 


NOTE: If you are really interested in cut- 

ting your meat budget and in gaining 
still moré variety in your menu, enclose 
a self-addressed stamped envelope for 
“Some Unusual Meat Recipes.” 
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“My flawless teeth rest 
| firmly in hard, healthy gums’ 


—writes Mrs. Miller of Washington, D. C. 


3 


Gentlemen: 


It was back in 1913 that I first became acquainted with 
the wonderful properties of PEBEco, and since then | 
have spent only nine dollars and a half, or an average of 
about sixty-eight cents a year for dental work. 


The dentist can find nothing the matter with my teeth. 
They are flawless and rest firmly in hard and healthy 
gums. I attribute this almost phenomenal preservation 
to the fact that I have used PEBEco twice a day for four- 
teen years. It is my conviction that the continued use of 
PEBECO will keep one’s teeth and dental tissues in such 
a state of preservation as to render them almost immune 
to decay and disease. 

Immediately after using PEBECo one experiences a 
feeling of thorough cleanliness. It leaves the mouth and 
teeth emanating the breath of wholesomeness. 


I consider that Lehn and Fink have incurred a debt of 
incalculable gratitude by giving the public a Tooth Paste 
of such surpassing excellence as PEBECco. 


(Signed) JosEpHINE BRAENDLE MILLER 


0 1928, Lehn & Fink, Inc. 












Smiles lurk in the corners of youth's 
ae merry lips, ready to reveal sparkling 


teeth, blossom-sweet breath. 





Its salty tang 
protects youth’s 
lovely mouth - - - 


A MESSAGE of health is in the very flavor of 
Pebeco,—cool, salty, stimulating. 

Pebeco owes its incisive flavor to its special salt 
which summons a healthful supply of the mouth 
fluids. Energetically they banish acids and purify 
every cranny of your whole mouth. 


A famous physician found that one of the great- 
est causes of bad teeth, spongy gums, unpleasant 
breath was a scarcity of these mouth fluids. That 
even while we were in our teens our mouths were 
inadequately protected. So he developed the formula 
of Pebeco to keep the mouth fluids healthily active. 


Brush your teeth with Pebeco and discover how 
fresh and clean your mouth feels. How your teeth 
sparkle! The morning brushing protects for hours. 
At bedtime you disarm the burglar acids for the 
night. 

Made by Pebeco, Inc., a division of Lehn & Fink Prod- 

ucts Company. ‘Sole distributors, Lehn & Fink, Inc., 


Bloomfield, N. J. Distributed in Canada by Lehn & Fink 
(Canada) Limited. 



















F- ree Offe Ve Send coupon today for generous tube. 


Lehn & Fink, Inc., Dept.J-22, Bloomfield, N. J. \ 


Send me free your new large-size sample tube of Pebeco 
Tooth Paste. 
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Many “Brans” are only part Bran 
Pillsbury’s Health Bran is 100°7 BRAN 


When you need bran 
you need 100% bran 


Your doctor tells you to eat bran to relieve constipa- 

tion. When he says “bran” he means a real 100% 
bran—the sort you can bake into muffins, cookies or any 
number of delicious foods, or serve right from the package. 
He knows you need a true, natural bran, that comes to 
you unsweetened, uncooked, unadulterated. 


Pillsbury’s Health Bran is 100% bran—nothing else. 
The large, coarse flakes are not crushed or cooked to the 
crumbling point. No matter how you serve Pillsbury’s 
Health Bran, you get the full, gentle natural laxative 
action of the unbroken flakes. 


You can serve Pillsbury’s Health Bran in an endless 
variety of tempting ways. Bran muffins, from the new 
recipe on the Pillsbury package, are unusually good. Our 
free booklet, “50 Prize Winning Recipes for Pillsbury’s 
Health Bran,” gives you many other delicious suggestions. 
Write today. Pillsbury Flour Mills Company, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


is this true 
100% bran 


The kind of bran 


you really need 


Pillsbury’ 


Health Bran 
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any social gathering in Italy you will 
usually be served with these little cakes 
instead of large ones. The following rec- 
ipe is for dainty little cakes which are 
great favorites to serve at teas. 


14 cup shortening 3 eggs 
1, cup sugar 115 cups flour 
%, cup chopped al- 1, teaspoon salt 
monds 1 teaspoon vanilla 
Citron, cut in narrow strips 


Cream together shortening and sugar. 
Add well-beaten eggs, almonds, sifted flour, 
salt, and vanilla. Mold into balls the size 
of a walnut, roll in powdered sugar, flat- 
ten to 1/3 inch in diameter and press a 
narrow strip of citron in top of each. 
Place on floured pan, not too close to- 
gether and bake in moderate oven (325° 
F.) 10 to 15 minutes. 


JAPANESE DAINTIES 


A Japanese party is always a favorite 
one with hostesses because of the glamor 
and romance which seems to fill every- 
thing Japanese. For such a party, whether 
it be only a small tea or a dinner, one 
should serve Japanese food. Here are two 
recipes from Japan which you will find 
easy to make and very good to eat. 


JAPANESE RICE CAKES 


4 egg whites 1, cup softened 
4 tablespoons sugar butter 
1 cup rice flour 1 teaspoon vanilla 


Beat egg whites stiff. Add sugar and rice 
flour, beating in lightly. Stir in softened 
butter and vanilla. Grease a cooky sheet 
slightly and drop batter by spoonfuls, 
spreading out very thin. Bake in a mod- 
erate oven (325° F.) until crisp. 


JAPANESE PRESERVES 


2 pounds rhubarb, 1 pound pulled figs 
stalks, cut in 1 cup boiling water 
pieces 2 teaspoons lemon 

# cups sugar juice 


Remove stringy portions from rhubarb 
and cut stalks in inch pieces. Cover with 
sugar and let stand several hours or over 
night. Remove stems from figs and wash 
thoroughly. Cut into small pieces and add 
boiling water. Combine figs, water, rhu- 
barb, and sugar. Add lemon juice and 
bring to boiling point. Simmer until thick 
like any preserve. This is especially nice 
to serve with cold meats. 


RUSSIAN FAVORITES 


Russian restaurants are quite the thing 
in New York these days, and it is not at 
all surprising to find them being run by 
exiled princesses or by grand dukes or 
duchesses who have lost their fortunes. 
In these restaurants they serve real Rus- 
sian foods. Here is an unusual dish which 
came to me straight from Russia and 
which is a favorite with Russians every- 
where. Try it on some of your Russian 
friends and see how well they will like it. 


A delicious novelty in desserts is this Nut Tart with whipped cream 


GIVE YOUR PARTIES A 
FLAVOR FROM FAR-AWAY 


[Continued from page 51] 
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Line a deep pie-pan with plain rich gold 
pastry. Put a layer of chopped, cooked , 
cabbage, well-drained, in the bottom. with 
Cover this with bits of butter and sprinkle 9} And 
with salt and pepper. Over this put a P 
layer of chopped hard-cooked eggs. Sea- label 
son with salt, pepper and butter. Add 
another layer of cabbage and another of 
egg. Continue until pastry-shell is filled. [§ And 
Allow 3 eggs to 2 cups cabbage. Cover 
top of pie with pastry. Prick or cut top 
to allow steam to escape. Bake in a quick [¥ toes 
oven (450° F.) until crust is done and 
slightly browned. toes 
Finely-flaked cooked fish can be sub- BR kpoy 
stituted for the cabbage to make a differ- 
ent Russian dish, also a great favorite. they 
If you want to serve either of these as ness 
a main dish at a Russian dinner or supper, 
by all means start the meal with a highly- 
seasoned appetizer or hors d’oeuvre, for 
we are indebted to Russia for this impor- 
tant touch to a meal. For the balance of & exper 
your menu you could serve a meat dish 
with a rich, savory sauce and one or two ff © €a 
deliciously cooked vegetables. A light des- 
sert for such a heavy meal might consist 
of Russian Tea, served with the following: 


RUSSIAN CABBAGE PIE 


LITTLI RUSSIAN SQUARES 


6 eggs 2 tablespoons cara- 
1 cup sugar Way seeds 
114 cups flour 1 teaspoon vanilla 


Beat egg yolks until light and lemon 
colored. Stir in sugar and vanilla. Sift 
flour three times and sprinkle caraway 
seeds into it. Add flour gradually to egg 
mixture and fold in egg whites. beaten 
stiff. Add vanilla last. Pour into a shallow 
pan lined with buttered or wax paper. 
Bake in hot oven (400° F.) until brown. 
Cut in squares and dry out ina slow oven. 





EAST INDIAN CURRY an 
RICE TIMBALES FROM INDIA rs 


East Indian dishes, as they are prepared 
in the natives’ homes, are delicious, but 
they are often too rich and too hot for 
the American taste. However, there are 
sure to come times in your entertaining 
when you will want to serve a dish or a 
whole meal, typical of India. The most 
familiar Indian dish is the famous curry. 
Rice is usually served with these curries 
and here is a delicious way to prepare it: 

Soak rice in cold water about 1 hour. 
Drain and stir rapidly boiling water (1 
quart for each cup of rice) salted with 1 
teaspoon salt to each quart of water. Cook 
about 10 minutes, remove from fire and 
drain well. Melt 1/3 cup butter in a pan, 
add 1% cups seedless raisins and %4 cup 
almonds, cut in pieces. Sauté until almonds 
brown slightly. Add rice and stir in 2/3 
cup hot stock. Put in double boiler and 
steam until rice is tender. Put next into 
greased individual molds or custard-cups 
and dry out in a slow oven. When ready 
to serve, unmold and serve with curried 
chicken or any other curried dish. 
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If you've baked beans yourself, you know 


that it takes real baking to get that real “baked 
Y bean” flavor. 

We bake our beans just as you would bake 
them—in the dry heat of ovens... It’s the only 
§ way we know to have them mealy, tender and 
lain rich J golden brown in color, with that real nut-like taste 
» cooked FL hout which “baked beans” are not baked beans. 
And remember only beans that are baked can be 

§ labeled “baked.” 


co ge Of course, we select the beans carefully. 
is filled. § And pick them over twice—by hand. 
e. Cover 


cut top f Then developing our own seed for toma- 
a quick [§ toes for the sauce makes a difference. The toma- 
one and § oe ¥ 
toes must be plump and juicy and ripe, you 
vie know, and uniform in flavor and used while 
a difter- i : 
orite. they still have all their wonderful garden-fresh- 
these as Bi ness... Uniformity and precision at every step. 
Then there is one more important ingredi- 
ent in every Heinz product—the fifty-nine years of 
| experience Heinz has had in making good things 
to eat. For it is this ingredient that has made the 
Heinz name mean Flavor - - H. J. HEINZ CO, 


vanilla 


d lemon 
illa. Sift 
caraway 
y to egg 
;. beaten 

shallow 
X paper. 
1 brown. 

W oven. 





DIA 


prepared 
ous, but 
hot for 


vater (1 B That golden baked-brown look of Heinz Baked Beans! That warm, tempting aroma! Every blessed 


1 with 1 


bean ready to burst with the old-time baking it’s been having. Over them all—and through and through 


almonds 
in 2/3 


ier and J Very One—luscious tomato sauce ...Welcome always this steaming plate of just-out-of-the-oven flavor. 


“HEINZ OVEN-BAKED BEANS 





It was at the most famous hotel in 

the old South, the Maxwell House 

in Nashville, that Joel Cheek’s 
blend first won fame 
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ild coffees . “winy coffees . -heavy coffees - - countless 


different kinds: 


YRUPY, rich coffee from 
the East Indies—“winy,” 
acid coffee from Arabia— 
mild, mellow coffee from 
Venezuela — 

Hundreds of kinds and grades of coffee 
from over forty tropical countries! 
Uncounted natural flavors to choose 
from for our breakfast cup! 

Yet one after another each one, alone, 
has failed. Some are too pungent and 
“heavy” —some toosharply acid —some 
are too delicate. 


Flavor added to flavor 
It is a special shade of flavor —a 
smooth, full-bodied taste which no 
single coffee grown can yield—that has 
now for the first time pleased the crit- 
ical men and women throughout the 
entire United States. 


Asa painter mixes colors on his palette, 
so Joel Cheek mingled many coffees 
years ago. A southerner of the old 
South, born with a genius for flavor, he 
created a blend with a touch of mellow 
goodness which no other coffee has ever 
had. Quickly Joel Cheek’s blend found 
favor with the great families of old Dixie. 

Today the news of that special rich- 
ness in Maxwell House Coffee has 
spread rapidly throughout the country. 
From New York to Los Angeles this 
one blend is now pleasing more people 
than any other coffee ever offered 
for sale. 


Known to the South alone a few years 


ago, Maxwell House is now the largest 
selling coffee in all America. 

A new experience awaits you and 
your family in that shade of difference, 
in that special mellow richness of Max- 
well House Coffee. Its very fragrance 
will tell you why this blend has won 
such fame. Grocers have Maxwell 
House Coffee in the sealed blue tins. 
Cheek-Neal Coffee Company, Nash- 
ville, Houston, Jacksonville, Richmond, 
New York, Los Angeles, Chicago. 


» » » » » 
Radio listeners—tune in! Noted 


artists every Thursday — Maxwell 
House Coffee Radio Hour, g p. m. East- 


MAXWELL HOUSE COFFEE 


It is pleasing more people than any other coffee ever offered for sale 


yet the first real nation-wide fame has come to a shade 
of flavor which no single coffee grown can yield 


ern Time, 8 p. m. Central Time: wi 
WBZ, WBZA, WHAM, KDKA, WJR, KYW, WTM), 
WOC, WHO, WOW, WRHM, KSD, WDAF, KVOO, 
WBAP,KPRC, WSB, WSM, WMC, WHAS, WLW, 
WBAL, WRVA, WBT, WJAX. 8 p. m. Pacific 
Time: KGW, KFOA, KHQ. Mondays 7 
p. m. Pacific Time: KsL. Tuesdays § 
p. m. Pacific Time: KMTR. Wednesdays 
8 p. m. Pacific time: KFRC. 


“Good to the 
last drop™ 
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CHILD WELFARE IN GEORGIA 


[Continued from page 58] 


parts of the State. The program upon which 
they had embarked was presented to the 
State Parent-Teachers’ Association which 
was just getting under way in Georgia. 
They accepted it as a State program. The 
name, however, seemed inadequate. At this 
moment while seeking for a new name 
with which to christen the work, a similar 
work was starting in the State of Washing- 
ton in the name of a Pre-School Circle. 
The Georgians, hearing of it, joined hands 
diagonally across the continent with the 
Washington group and christened their 
new circles “Pre-School Circles.” 

These groups of mothers concerned with 
study and protection of the young child at 
that point of greatest danger and least 
knowledge—between infancy and the time 
when the school doors open to them—be- 
gan to spring up in different parts of the 
State. These circles did not preclude study 
of the older child but 
they recognized that 


McAlpin, is developed the direction of and 
educational material for the pre-school 
circles through the State. The parenthood 
training course is greatly reinforced by 
the presence in Athens, the seat of the 
University, of the Child Health Demon- 
stration of the Commonwealth Fund, 
which furnishes a field of observation 
where principles taught in the parent train- 
ing course are put into practise. This new 
department received its backing from the 
Laura Spelman Rockefeller fund. 

The biggest accomplishment of the Pre- 
School Circles in Georgia and elsewhere 
in their health program has been the 
“Summer round-up” of the children about 
to enter school, the aim of which is to 
have every child who enters the door of a 
first grade in 100% physical condition. 
This campaign started in 1925 when it re- 
sulted in fifty thousand children entering 

school with all remedi- 
al defects removed. 





This year, with the 





practically all problems 
led backwards to the 
potential early years. 


greatly increased mo- 
mentum of the cam- 


81 


Make dinner a party” 


joconut Pie 





These groups were 
concerned with the child 
himself, with the en- 
vironment with which 
children must steadily 
contend—the home, the 
community and the 
school which he later 
has to attend. 

The interest awak- 
ened in these parent 
groups brought to light 
the great need of edu- 
cation for parenthood. 
At the suggestion of a 


EAsTER PARTIES 
FOR GROWN-UPS 
AND CHILDREN 

is the title of a delight- 

ful little leaflet offered 

this month to McCall 
readers. If you would 
like to have a copy just 
send your request, to- 
gether with a two-cent 
stamp, to 


THE SERVICE EDITOR, 
McCALL’S MAGAZINE 
236 W. 37th Street, N. Y. City. 


paign, it is calculated 
the number will be 
doubled or tripled. 
Great as the concrete 
results of the campaign 
are, they do not stop 
there, for the Summer 
round-up is focussing 
attention of parents all 
over the country upon 
the health needs of chil- 
dren in the vital years 
from one to six where- 
in occur one-third of 
the total deaths of all 


few enthusiasts awak- 
ened to this need, it 








ages, and the seed is 
sown for strength or 











weakness in the years 





was proposed to found 
a school of mothercraft 
in the state of Georgia 
with a million-dollar endowment fund. 

Mrs. Walker’s underlying motto, “Start 
where you are,” stood her in good stead 
at this juncture. A million-dollar school 
of parenthood was tempting to the imag- 
ination but she was conscious of the large 
mass of average mothers not yet awakened 
to the need of education in their age-old 
job, or the extreme poverty of her State 
from which to extract a million dollars 
seemed fantastic; but she did acutely rec- 
ognize the need to capitalize and direct 
such enthusiasm as that which could con- 
ceive a million-dollar school for mother 
training. 

There happened to be present at the 
meeting called to consider the enterprise, a 
representative of a national organization 
called in to counsel these women. She was 
a newcomer to the State with the vivid- 
ness of impression of a newcomer. She 
realized that to foist such an undertaking 
on ground unprepared, to build a super- 
structure where so much needed to be 
done in the foundation work of primal 
health measures would be to court dis- 
astrous failure. 

This representative of the American 
Child Health Association brought to them 
knowledge of organization; she brought 
also the background of a national associa- 
tion deeply concerned in the welfare of 
children. Mr. Hoover had just become 
president of that organization, which was 
a carry-over of interest in the children of 
war-stricken Europe to the children of our 
own peace-ridden country. Nowhere at 
that time was more fertile soil for work 
among children than this Empire State of 
the South. ° 

The association through Miss Amy Tap- 
ping, its representative, gave to Georgia 
just the help and reinforcement it needed 
at this critical time when that original neigh- 
borhood circle was enlarging its boundary 
to the State. While the work of these circles 
of mothers was developing, so also were 
many progressive forces in the State; 
public health work, social and welfare 
organizations, federated women’s clubs. 

Though the million-dollar project for a 
school of mothercraft went by default, out 
of it came something unique for Georgia— 
a chair of parenthood in the State Uni- 
versity, where the principles of child 
training and preparedness for parenthood 
are taught, where leaders of child study 
groups are trained and where, under the 
capable specialist in charge, Miss Martha 


to come. One superin- 

tendent of schools who 
has become an ardent advocate of the 
pre-school work estimates that the num- 
ber of repeaters in the first grade of his 
city has been reduced by 26%. 

So strongly does Mrs. Walker feel the 
need of developing the child spiritually 
that she has declared there is little need 
in saving the child physically if we are 
not to train him in the ways of the spirit. 
The Pre-School section of the Congress of 
Parent-Teachers recently has added Mrs. 
Arthur Tufts of Emory University, Atlan- 
ta, Georgia as chairman of spiritual train- 
ing. This new division of the pre-school 
circles is feeling its way to finding a means 
and technique of dealing with the deli- 
cate spiritual fabric of childhood. This 
phase of the work will be built up very 
much as was the first work of the Young 
Mothers’ Circles in Georgia, through the 
actual exchange of experience of mothers. 
Parent-Teacher groups are being encour- 
aged within the churches. Question boxes 
are used where parents ask answers to the 
vital questions with which they are con- 
fronted by their children. Round table dis- 
cussions are held wherein parental prob- 
lems are laid bare and subjected to care- 
ful analysis. 

In no activity of the Pre-School Circle 
is Mrs. Walker more interested than in a 
Visiting Mothers’ Committee which every 
circle is being urged to include in its work. 
The theory back of these committees is 
that every mother can be reached through 
interest in her child. The contact with 
many, however, can only be made through 
another mother. The members of these 
committees, through tactful approach, 
through little neighborly kindlinesses will 
open the door which shuts off the shy, 
home-bound mother, taking to her by 
word of mouth and in pamphlets written 
in the simplest terms the help she may 
need in her problems. Through these far- 
reaching personal contacts will filter the 
knowledge which is to break down ignor- 
ance and give protection to children in the 
place where often they are most defense- 
less—their own homes. 

The aim to “make Georgia the best State 
in which to rear a child” takes equal rank 
with the Pre-School Circles of Georgia as 
that “of rearing for Georgia the best pos- 
sible child.” The whole Parent-Teacher 
idea is built upon cooperation of the home 
and the school. Not only the school, it is 
realized, but also the community, deeply 
and vitally touch the life of the child. 











Coconut Custard Pie—how every- 
body loves this simple, inexpensive, 
easily-made dessert 


What a simple treat to be making 
such a hit! So easily made—and not 
calling for an ingredient but those 
you always have on hand. Yet how 
every face lights up as the rich golden 
slices go round! 


The simplest home meal is “a 


party” when you serve any coco- 
nut dessert. It’s so lusciously good. 
And so festive. Every time we ask 
housewives what desserts their fam- 
ilies like, we are astonished at the 
number—never less than 75%— 
who give a leading place to coco- 
nut dishes. Healthful and energy- 
giving, too—as well as delicious. 
To the people of many tropical 
lands, coconut serves as meat, vege- 
tables, and bread combined. 


Baker’s SouTHern- 
Sty.e, the new moist- 
packed kind in tins—as 
soft and delicious as if 
you had just dug it out 
of the shell yourself. Y et 
all you have to do ie to 
open a convenient can. 
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Bring the party spirit into your 
home meals by serving often the 
coconut treats that everybody ioves 
—cakes, pies, puddings. 

Give them the final touch of 
perfection by making them with 
Baker’s Coconut—for in Baker’s, 
as in no other, you get the delicate 
tenderness and rich flavor of the 
fresh nut. 

The finest nuts from selected groves 
are shredded and packed by a new, 
special process that gives you the full 
freshness and flavor of the newly 
opened nut at its very finest. 

Order Baker’s Coconut from your 
grocer today and make tonight’s din- 
ner “a party.” 


Baker’s PREMIUM 
Sure, in triple-sealed, 
stay-fresh packages, the 
familiar old-fashioned 
kind, but it is hardly 
fair to call it “dry- 
shredded’’—it is so 
tender and rich in flavor. 


Attractive Recipe Galendar—FREE 


Ir your grocer hasn’t Southern-Style, 10c will bring you a 
half-size can to try. And an attractive recipe booklet too. 
Or the recipe booklet alone—free. Address Franklin Baker 
Company, Inc., Dept. Mc C. 4-28, Hoboken, N. J. 


FRANKLIN 


KER’S COCONUT 


© 1928, P. Co., Ine. 























is essential for the skin 


O much to do and so little time to do it 
S in! Every day filled to the brim with 

events and duties and obligations crowd- 
ing upon each other. Who, in this day and 
age, has time for elaborate daily facial 
treatments? 

Fortunately, the need for simplification of 
the facial treatment has now been met by the 
famous house of Daggett & Ramsdell, with- 
out any sacrifice of its benefits. Now women 
are finding that the only genuine essentials 
to skin care are cleansing and toning. With 
Daggett & Ramsdell’s Perfect Cold Cream the 
cleansing is easily accomplished. A few min- 


pad of cotton with Vivatone and wipe away 
all the surplus cold cream left on the face. 
Then take a freshly moistened pad and pat 
the skin vigorously, paying particular atten- 
tion to enlarged pores. You'll soon feel its 
freshening effect. 

Vivatone contains valuable balsamic and 
astringent substances which are particularly 
good for the skin. It should always be used 
after cold cream,and as often in between times 
as you wish to freshen up. 

Those who need a powder base (this means 
every woman with a dry skin) should use 
Daggett & Ramsdell’s Perfect Vanishing Cream 
rubbed well into the 





utes of massage and 
manipulation of the 
skin with this perfect 
cream, and the dust 
and make-up fairly 
melt out of the pores. 

After this massage 
comes the toning 
with Vivatone—a 
new astringent with 
special tonic prop- 
erties. Moistena 



















skin. In tubes 10c and 
25¢, jars 35c and 60c. 
Perfect Cold Cream 
comes in tubes and 
jars, 10c to $1.50. 
‘Vivatone is new — 
75c at all good 
shops or direct from 
Daggett & Ramsdell, 
214 West 14th St., 
New York, N. Y. 












Introductory Offer 40c 


Why don’t you send for one of these special Clean-up 
Kits? For only 40c, you can get a supply of Perfect 
Cold Cream, Vivatone and Perfect Vanishing Cream 
with Daggett & Ramsdell tissues for removing cold 
cream, Enough to give the new facial a real trial. 
Regular size cold cream and vanishing cream (not 
samples) and a special bottle of Vivatone, in a 
wonderfully neat and practical container to keep in 
your desk, or carry in your bag. Mail coupon today. 


DAGGETT « RAMSDELL 


Room 20, 214 West 14th St., New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed please find 40c (stamps, money order) for which please send me Perfect Clean-up Kit. 


Name 





Street 





City 





we. State 








BUILDING 


[Continued from 61] 


equipment and cupboards. 

In regard to the walls and ceilings, no 
matter what the finish is to be, if plaster 
is used at all, the rough lumber of walls 
and ceiling is first covered with a material 
to which the plaster will adhere. There 
are various products for this purpose, one 
of the best being metal lath. The most 
common, however, is the wood lath strip 
which is placed horizontally about one- 
quarter inch apart over the studs. There 
are also forms of insulating board that 
have enough suction power to take a 
plaster coat when wet. 

The wall finish most commonly seen in 
a newly built small house is the white 
plaster with the smooth finish. The plaster 
itself consists usually of two rough coats 
and one finish coat, the rough coats being 
a mixture of patent plasters and sand, the 
finish coat usually a mixture of lime putty 
and plaster of paris which sets very 
quickly and has to be kept damp for 
smoothing down. Sometimes a little of 
the patent plaster is sifted and mixed 
with the finish coat to make it set slower 
and marble dust is put in to act as a 
binder to help prevent cracking. 

In many frame houses, cracks eventually 
develop. This is usually because the wood 
used in construction is not thoroughly dry 
or because the house has settled, as a 
rule, in the center. Therefore, there is the 
demand for the smooth white finish plaster 
which the owner may later paint or paper 
to cover up the cracks. There is, of course, 
less liability of plaster cracking when the 
best of materials are used. Well seasoned 
lumber placed on a firm foundation and 
well braced, will, with metal lath as a 
plaster base, give little trouble as to cracks. 

There are many wall boards and plaster 
boards which come in sizes varying from 
8 to 12 feet in length and, as a rule, 4 
feet wide. These wall boards can be 
painted or papered just as plaster. The 
rougher plaster finishes are becoming in- 
creasingly popular. The next smoothest to 
the white coat is the sand finish. Here 
the final coat is a rough plaster with a 
fine grade of sand mixed with it. Troweled 
to a smooth finish, these little particles of 
sand give a slightly rough texture. 

Several kinds of still rougher finishes 
can be obtained by using cement mortar. 
Varying effects are achieved by different 
motions of the steel or wood float used 
by the mason. Sometimes the plaster is 
rubbed with a burlap bag to give the 
effect of stones behind the plaster. Even 
the palm of the hand may be used to 
get special effects. 

The side walls of smoking rooms or li- 
braries are often paneled in wood, but of 
course small houses do not have these 
rooms. Sometimes a_  dining-room is 
paneled up to a plate rail but the popu- 
larity of this type of treatment seems to 
be waning, due no doubt to the growing 
informality of the furnishings of the din- 
ing-room in many small homes. 

It is becoming more and more popular, 
especially in small rooms, to have the tex- 
ture of the ceiling the same as the side 
walls, and in many cases the same color 
is used for both—a light color of course. 
For larger rooms the proper procedure is 
to have both the tone and textures of the 
ceiling lighter in treatment than the side 
walls. 

In considering the second factor, floors 
and trim, of course, can be laid in many 
varieties of wood, but the most popular 
and probably the most satisfactory, is the 
oak floor, varnished and rubbed down 
with pumice and rotten stone until the 
desired hardness and smoothness are ob- 
tained. An old effect, particularly pleasing 
if a beamed ceiling is used, is achieved by 
using oak planking like that in the old 
American homes. This is, however, very 
expensive unless one is fortunate enough 
to obtain some of the planks from an old 
homestead. 

Door openings may be finished with or 
without trim. This trim may vary from 
a narrow band about two and one-half 
inches to as wide as one wishes. Base- 
boards, topped with mouldings, can be 
used or not. Some rooms look best with 
no trim at all except where necessary, as 
for the jambs and heads of doors and 





windows. A simple moulding would then 
be used for the base. The busy house- 
keeper of today, is demanding a trim, 
free from dust-catching ridges, and easily 
cleaned. 

Electric light fixtures and equipment is 
the third item on the list. There are as 
many tastes in light fixtures as there are 
in women’s gowns, but it is, of course, 
fundamental that the fixtures should be 
in harmony with the rest of the room. If 
the interior is rough plaster and rough 
timbers, nothing is more appropriate than 
wrought iron fixtures. Hand-forged fix- 
tures are, of course, beyond the average 
purse, but many excellent stock fixtures, 
designed on similar lines, are available 
today. 

The color scheme comes next. The color 
chosen for any one room depends of 
course upon the amount of light the room 
is to have as well as upon the style of 
furnishing. Warm cream or neutral colors 
add light to a room while the soft greens 
and blues will help to soften a glaring 
light. Painted walls are both colorful and 
practical. Paints and enamels are made for 
sO many purposes today that it is an easy 
matter to choose the proper kind of paint. 
When paint is used over plaster, especially 
rough plaster, proper sizing is essential 
to protect the paint from the lime in the 
plaster. 

Color may be introduced directly into 
the wall surface if desired, as there are 
several patented mixtures that can be ap- 
plied directly over plaster to get these 
colored effects. One substance which is 
particularly adaptable is made of oil and 
asbestos with other patented and secret 
ingredients. This is applied very easily in 
any base tone desired. Splendid two-tone 
effects can be acquired by leaving this 
rough, blowing colored sands onto it be- 
fore it dries, and then smoothing down the 
rough ridges with a steel float. 

As for furnishings, it is safe to say that 
opposite or complementary colors in the 
chromatic scale will always harmonize. 
Other combinations are delightful, too, and 
the choice of colors, as the choice in de- 
sign, is all a matter of personal taste. Often 
the thing most done seems most correct. 

Built-in appliances is the last factor to 
be considered. Many useful appliances 
may be made decorative and in this sense 
only do they come under the form of in- 
terior decoration. A telephone, for instance, 
can be placed in a decorative niche on the 
stair landing. A washing machine can be 
built in with a sink arrangement. Break- 
fast nook seats and table, also ironing 
boards, may fold into the wall and be- 
come decorative panels. The bathrooms 
have their set-in soap dishes, towel racks, 
glass holders, and even the large essential 
pieces of bathroom equipment are now 
made in colors and in black. 

The interior of Helen’s and Frank’s 
house, while thoroughly harmonious, like 
the exterior could not be classified under 
any particular style. The rough texture of 
the walls, the untrimmed arched openings 
and broad wall spaces suggested the Span- 
ish, but the beamed ceiling and stone fire- 
place added old English and American 
ideas to the scheme. The lovely color tones 
of the stones in the chimney were accen- 
tuated by the two-tone effect in the walls. 
The buff-colored rough plaster base was to 
have blue sand blown into it, the tones 
being darker at the floor and lighter at 
the ceiling. AH the downstairs rooms were 
to have this same type of finish except 
the kitchen, which was plain and simple, 
with smooth painted walls and the simplest 
of mouldings for trim, all designed with 
an eye to easy cleaning. 

The beams of the ceiling and the jambs, 
heads and sills of the doors and windows 
were to be of chestnut with an antiqued 
finish. The floors were to be of oak fin- 
ished by varnishing and rubbing. There 
was to be very little trim downstairs and 
a simple trim upstairs, where paper was 
planned for the walls, with harmonizing 
tints for the wood-work. 

Designed with an eye both to beauty 
and practical living, inside as well as out- 
side, the house was typical of the attrac- 
tive style so appropriately called “Modern 
American.” 
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ADVENTURES IN HOME 
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“Flave you 


D rought your cream supply | . 
up to date ? 


W E don’t give children all the cream 
they will eat. It would be bad for 

We do give them all the milk 
they'll drink, and it’s very good for them. 


them. 


Many centuries ago people came to use 
cream because they wanted ‘‘richer’’ milk 
and knew no other way to get it. They 
didn’t know then that they were getting in 
cream only part of the essential food value of 
milk—the butterfat—and losing the bone and 
tissue-building substances which make milk 

) —xot cream—the most important of all foods. 


Different and Better 


We now have milk that is as rich as 
cream, but with a different and etter rich- 
ness—a richness in a// the food substances 

| of milk. It does what you want cream to 
do—gives extra richness in flavor, better 
consistency and texture. It does what cream 
can’t do—gives the whole-milk richness 
which promotes health. With such milk— 
used in place of cream on their cereals, 
| fruits or custards—you can make the chil- 
dren’s food as ‘‘rich’”’ as you please. The 
richer it is, the better it is. It will build 
for them sounder bones and better teeth 
and stronger bodies and better health. 


You Know It’s Pure and Safe 
Evaporated Milk is pure, fresh milk that 


is made more than twice as rich as ordinary 
milk by taking out sixty ‘per cent. of the 
natural water. All the food substances of the 
milk are retained. It is homogenized so that 
the cream never separates. Then it is put in 
a sealed container and sterilized—protected 
from everything that could impair its fresh- 
ness and purity—made free from anything that 
could harm health. It comes to your pantry 
as fresh and sweet as when it left the farm. 


Wherever You Need Milk 


For every milk use Evaporated Milk 
serves as nothing else will serve. Use it 
for creaming your vegetables. Dilute it 
with the cooking water from fresh vege- 
tables or the liquid from canned vegetables. 
You'll get an extra richness in flavor and 
texture that will delight you. For cream 
soups the result will be equally pleasing. 


Convenient — Economical 


The convenience and the economy of 
Evaporated Milk is in line with modern 






methods of housekeeping. It takes the 
place of cream, and makes better food—at 
less than half the cost of cream. It can be 
diluted to suit any milk need, yet the cream 
is always in the milk, and it costs no more 
—in many places less—than ordinary milk. 


( Let us send you our free booklets ) 
demonstrating the adaptability of 
Evaporated Milk to every cream and 
milk use—an astonishing revelation 


| that will surprise you and delight you. , 








CVAPORATED MILK 


RICHER + SAFER MORE CONVENIENT ~ MORE ECONOMICAL THAN ANY 


VAPORATED MILK ASSOCIATION 





KEEPS FRESH AND SWEET ON YOUR PANTRY SHELF 






OTHER MILK 


231 SO. LASALLE ST. CHICAGO ILL 
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_— you think that 
exposure may result 
in a cold, play safe—Take 
a Luden’s now and then. 


The Luden’s Menthol Action 
cools and soothes the deli- 
cate membranes of nose 
and throat — 


The ounce of prevention 
that often wards off the irri- 
tation that starts the cough. 


That’s why so many men 
and women keep Luden’s 
always handy—in the 
pocket, at home and in 
the office. 


WM. H. LUDEN, Inc. 


A > 
Reading, Pa. 









Send 25¢e for de luxe golden 
metalcarrierfor dress occasions. 
Refill from regular package. 
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ARE WOMEN FIT TO JUDGE 
GUILT? 


[Continued from page 15] 


company. It was a complicated case. 

A woman sat on the jury, a Miss Ware 
by name. 

In due course the jury got the case and 
delivered its verdict. The verdict was 
sealed and each of the jurors signed it, in- 
cluding Miss Ware. After delivering the 
verdict the judge ordered the jury home. 

The next morning, before the judge had 
opened the sealed verdict, Miss Ware 
startled everybody almost out of his seat 
by declaring that she had changed her 
mind! 

It must be remembered that our entire 
legal structure is man-made. This, of it- 
self, tends to make woman indifferent to 
it, and disdainful of it. It may make her 
definitely resistive to it. 

Besides, her intuition tells her that no 
rules of conduct should be set down that 
are intended to give justice in all cases. 
She realizes so much better than man how 
important are passion, jealousy, and re- 
venge, among the forces which more or 
less relentlessly drive people to commit 
crime. Woman understands so much bet- 
ter than man the enormous individual 
differences that exist in regard to inherent 
character make-up. 


ROM East Side and West Side, all 
around the town, women trekked to 
the grim, gray courthouse in Long Island 
City during the Snyder-Gray murder trial. 
Matrons of the “Smart Set,” expensively 
and severely tailored, cancelled important 
social engagements and motored over from 
Manhattan. Simple housewives, in the 
neighborhood, frumpily frocked, stacked 
the breakfast dishes and left their children 
with their accommodating friends. To- 
gether they met, ex masse, and fought 
shoulder to shoulder to secure advan- 
tageous seats for what appeared, on the 
surface, to be a very ordinary common- 
place, sordid drama. 

They were not interested in the cring- 
ing little corset peddler, however, nor in 
the blonde coquette who had committed 
the crime—it was the details of the man- 
ner in which the murder was committed 
that gave them the emotional kicks and 
kept them spellbound. 

If women had been on the Snyder jury, 
the defendent would have received short 
shrift from her gentle sisters. The dead 
man was a good provider, he had given 
her a comfortable home and a car. Mrs. 
Snyder was a female monster who had 
taken her innocent child to rendezvous 
with her lover while she planned her hus- 
band’s death. 

Men try to judge all men fairly and 
they are notoriously lenient where women 
are concerned. Only three women have 
thus far been electrocuted at Sing Sing. 

Women can be positively vicious in 
judging other women. But in judging men, 
their judgment invariably is prompted by 
their own emotional ideals, apart from 
reasoned proof of guilt or innocence. 

Every woman is envious and jealous of 
all other women, and from these traits 
spring a thirst for vengeance against other 
women. This motivates them in every in- 
stance where a woman is down, and 
especially when that other woman is in her 
power. 

A poor woman would tend to hold 
guilty the woman who is rich. The court- 
ezan would convict the virtuous, the vir- 
tuous the courtezan. If a woman upon 
whom she had been invited to pass judg- 
ment had enjoyed greater happiness than 
she, condemnation would surely be pro- 
nounced. And, of course, if the other wo- 
man had been a rival in love, then there 
would be no hope for her whatsoever. 

In judging a man, a woman would tend 
to acquit the very masculine man, the 
strong man, the handsome man, the pow- 
erful executive, or the man who had ac- 
complished the unusual in the world. Also 
the fearless, adventuresome man, no mat- 
ter how much of a blackguard he might 
be. A morally bad man, especially if he 
were a free and liberal spender, would 
appeal to women even if he had robbed a 
bank to get the money. 

Women have no standard by which to 
be guided except their own selves. This 





self of theirs is primarily an unconscious 
self. Waves of emotion surge upward and 
direct the course of their reasoning. Rea. 
soning does not control emotion as in the 
case of man, but emotion controls reason- 
ing. Hence women make snap, intuitive 
judgments and then justify them by rea- 
soning afterwards. 

Since each woman is an individualist in 
her own right, it follows that women differ 
markedly from each other in emotional 
depth, range and variety. No two women 
are alike, because no two women feel 
alike. Hence no two women can think 
alike, act alike, or judge alike. 

When we bear in mind, however, that 
all women of any emotional structure 
whatever, have a veritable obsession for 
wanting to be considered superior, we find 
a certain consistency in their vacillating 
and inconsistent judgments. 

You must have noticed how little girls 
talk to their dolls. “Now then,” said a 
six-year-old the other day within my 
hearing, “you are a naughty dolly. Don’ 
you know if I hadn’t found you in the 
cabbage some other dreadful mother 
would have got you? You will never find 
another mother who is as kind and takes 
such good care of you.” 

Then take older, school girls, Are they 
not forever vying with each other as to 
who wears the best clothes, runs the best 
car, has the most prominent and influential 
father, lives in the finest neighborhood, is 
the most clever and intelligent, et cetera? 


ND do adult women change much from 
these earlier days? 

Women not merely desire to be consid- 
ered superior themselves, but they want 
everything to be considered superior with 
which they come into contact—their home, 
servants, personal effects, even the books 
they read and the plays they attend. 

In other words, the passion to be con- 
sidered superior makes women pass biased 
and flattering judgments even upon them- 
selves. What hope is there then that their 
judgments of others can be fair and im- 
partial ? 

This veritable mania to be considered 
superior results, however, in an interesting 
attitude where women’s judgment of guilt 
is concerned. One does not find it in wo- 
man’s judgments of men. One finds it 
solely in judgments of her sisters. 

If a woman can convince herself that 
unquestionably she is superior to the other 
woman, then she will show compassion, 
and tenderness. 

Women undoubtedly want to be ad- 
mired and envied and that is why they 
are so susceptible to flattery. Tell a wo- 
man she is the most beautiful creature you 
have ever beheld, or the best gowned, or 
that she is the best housekeeper, and you 
have won her lasting esteem. If you get 
into trouble after that, she will never judge 
you harshly. You have made her feel 
superior and that is enough. What you 
actually did, what horrible crime you may 
actually have perpetrated, is of secondary 
importance. You may rest assured that the 
woman will make most ingenious excuses 
in your behalf, ’ 


AVE I painted women in too unfav- 

orable a light? That has not been 
my intention. I have tried only to present 
the researches of science into the subtleties 
of the feminine mind as they apply to 
women’s fitness to judge guilt. 

Men have their peculiar mental twists 
too. But they are entirely different and 
have a different effect upon their mental 
and emotional processes. 

A woman told me the other day that 
she would “love to sit on a murder jury.” 

I can understand the desire. It is char- 
acteristically feminine. Every woman 
would get a great deal of emotional fun 
out of it. 

But why not leave something to the 
man? 

Woman has always stood for beauty and 
love, for our source of inspiration, for 
motherhood and all that goes with that 
hallowed word. 

What more can she wish? 

Why should she want to bother about 
guilt ? 
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Bic Car Owners 


bin. ho 


he wide and swift penetration of Essex into the market of big 
ar ownership is brilliant tribute to its quality from men and women 
ustomed to finest motoring luxury. 


here is no transition in comfort, performance or versatility when 
he nimbler uses of the Essex give it the call over their larger cars. 


Accustomed to great performance and appearance—they have them 
Essex. Accustomed to roominess, riding ease, smoothness and 





a, >> +t SCS 
aD. 


CNNIEX 


finished action—they have these qualities, full measure, in Essex. 





And this great range, combining beauty, handiness and convenience 
in size with big car qualities, makes it the outstanding choice of 
those who require but one car. 


Its all-new advantages, added to traditional Essex value, give it even 
wider preference than its predecessor which outsold all other 
“Sixes” at or near the price, almost two to one. 









ln 
Turquoise 
Amber and 

Matisse Pink 


eMGs. Joun ALtpEN CARPENTER 


Mrs. Carpenter, widely known in artistic 
circles in this country and abroad, 1s the 
wife of the famous composer. She has one 
lovely daughter. 


As president of the Arts Club, —— her 
rare decorative genius 15 interestingly estab- 
lished. The smart Casino Club is one of 
her outstanding successes. She also did 
some of the rooms at the Racquet Club, the 
Harvard-Yale-Princeton Club and the 
delightful dressing rooms at the Palace 
Theatre. It was Mrs. Carpenter who de- 
signed the memorable gay tented city for the 
Women’s World’s Fair, who is continually 
lending her ingenious ideas for charity 
affairs. Indeed her vivid influence has gone 
far to launch the vogue of decoration in 
Chicago—artistically a more chic, a more 
interesting city because of her. 


























SPRINGS 


CA Bedroom for a Young Girl 
by Mrs J oun Aven CARPENTER 


N ingenious choice of decorative pieces— 

a chic and unusual arrangement give 

this enchanting chambre de jeune fille by 
Mrs. Carpenter its youthful charm. 


Crisp amber draperies over pale pink are 
cleverly hung from the side rather than the 
center. The Simmons furniture is of that 
bewitching blue that has stolen the cool 
magic of green. A dressing table of creamy 
lace over flesh colored satin. Its circular 
mirror (like a silver sun) smart and very 
modern is an amusing touch . . . Over the 
bed hangs a fragile canopy of lace like the 
dressing table. 


Other small touches have great individu- 
ality, too. “The portrait,” Mrs Carpenter 
says, “resembles a little French girl I know. 
Feather flowers and a lamp mirrored and 

























rimmed in gold add gayety and charm.” A 
final accent is found in the carpet—of white 
velvet with vivid red roses. 


* * * 

Very appealing is this Simmons Bed, No. 
1581, chosen by Mrs. Carpenter for the jeune 
fille room. It has a circular head, narrow 
footboard and slim little posts. Smartly 
clean cut it captures the simplicity of youth. 

Like all Simmons Beds it is perfect in con- 
struction and may be had in wood finishes— 
mahogany, maple, walnut, as well as cheery 
color schemes. Being made of metal it is 
practically indestructible and its smooth 
finish will never chip. 


Simmons Bed No. 1581, $32.75; Rocky Mountain Re- 
gion and West, slightly higher; other Simmons Beds, $10 
to$60 ; Simmons Mattresses$10to$100 ; SimmonsSprings, 
$7 to $60. Look for the name ‘‘Simmons.”’ The Sim- 
mons Co., New York, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 


SIMMON S 


MATTRESSES 
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how can it be? He had trial before both 
Caiaphas and Pilate, znd even the people, 
given their will, chose to release the rob- 
ber Barabbas rather than this man. How 
could so many be mistaken? ’Tis said that 
even His disciples doubt Him now, since 
He could not save Himself from the cross.” 

“He was a holy man. I believe in Him!” 
sobbed Beryl and turned her face toward 
the wall, weeping bitterly. 

Sunset came. The holy feast was over. 
Anna sat in her door, troubled for her 
child, but enjoying too the friendly gossip 
of the passing neighbors. Bits of talk 
floated in to Beryl. Hannah’s husband had 
actually seen the cruel death on the cross. 
The soldiers had taken the body down and 
a rich man of the city had given them 
money and borne it away to his own 
tomb, in a fair garden just at the foot of 
the hill where He died. They had sealed 
the door and rolled a great stone in front 

‘of it and left sentinels there on guard. 

The talk drifted to other things, every- 
day, commonplace, so that Beryl no longer 
listened, but was conscious only of a gentle 
murmur of sound, a gradual deepening of 
the twilight, a soothing sense of tran- 
quility broken at longer and longer inter- 
vals by a fitful start of remembrance, until 
night enfolded the city and she slipped at 
last into peaceful sleep. 


HEN she awoke her small window 

was a square of pale gray against 
the darkness of the walls. Drowsily she 
lay while the grayness brightened into 
silver, flushed into lovely tints of rose and 
deepened to pure gold. Then, suddenly it 
seemed, a yellow patch of sunlight shim- 
mered on the white coverlet, and Beryl 
sat up, realizing that day had come and 
that beside the door even now the cher- 
ished lily might be abloom. 

“All day yesterday I did not see it!” she 
breathed, as she dressed with quiet haste. 
Softly she slipped through the room where 
her mother still slept, unlatched the outer 
door and stood, wrapped in ecstasy, gaz- 
ing with awed rapture at the great bud, 
poised on its tall, slender stem. Under the 
warm rays of the sun it was trembling 
like a thing alive; at its tip the waxen 
petals were parting. As she watched, 
a-tremble with eager delight, they spread, 
bit by bit, until they formed a lustrous 
cup of dazzling whiteness; a cup with a 
fluted edge of incredible delicacy; a cup 
with a heart of pure gold. 

Young heart pounding, young eyes 
aglow, she bent over her treasure, whis- 
pering: “My beauty! My beauty! At last 
I have thee!” 

Footsteps pounded down the narrow 
street. A group of workmen were going 
out to some early task. A voice floated 
back, distinct in the morning hush: 

“Aye, He was a clever rogue—until the 
cross held Him. Then His fine talk did no 
good. His followers ran and hid away!” 

A laugh and another voice: “’Tis al- 
ways so. When one is in favor his friends 
stand by but when the tide turns who 
mourns at his tomb?” 

The warm color paled on Beryl’s cheeks; 
in her eyes the radiance died. Back to her 
mind came flooding the cruel scene—the 
choking dust, the blazing sun, the jeering 
mob, the hard-faced soldiers, that anguished 
face, those luminous, tender eyes! 

“He was a good man!” she murmured. 
“Who mourns at His tomb? Who. . .” 

She broke off, suddenly, and stood star- 
ing at her lily, which swayed gently in 
the morning breeze, sending out little 
whiffs of delicate scent like shy whispers. 
Her eyes began to darken with some new, 
disturbing thought. She laid a gentle hand 
on the green stem and tilted the blossom 
so that the sunbeams were caught in its 
golden heart and laughed up into her face. 

“My beauty! I cannot harm thee!” she 
breathed, and in her brain beat the care- 
less words, over and over . “Who 
mourns at His tomb! Who mourns at His 
tomb !” 

For a long moment she stood quite still, 
gazing into the golden heart of her trea- 
sure. Then the bowed head lifted, the red 
lips set in a straight line. With one swift 
movement she broke the slender stalk, 
and clasping the lovely blossom to her 
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breast ran swiftly down the narrow street. 


EW travellers were out on the old 

Northern way so early in the morn- 
ing. Those who did pass were intent on 
their own affairs and gave no heed to the 
child who hurried along, her sandalled 
feet making neat little prints in the road- 
side dust, her dark hair clinging in moist 
ringlets about her brow, her tunic of blue 
the one spot of color on the almost de- 
serted road. Her cheeks were crimson 
from the heat and haste of her journey 
and the dark eyes, straining ahead with a 
half-eager, half-frightened intensity, 
burned with a curious, lambent flame. 

There were vineyards, clustering just 
outside the city, olive groves, gray-green 
on terraced slopes, clusters of fig and mui- 
berry trees, casting cool, crooked shadows 
on the sun-drenched road. A flock of sheep 
fed in a grassy meadow. A brook laughed 
under a bridge of stones. A donkey clat- 
tered past, ridden by a bold-faced boy in 
a scarlet blouse. Beryl heeded none of these 
things nor did she falter when all the 
pleasantness was behind her and the road 
became a dreary, rock-strewn way, climb- 
ing a barren hill on which the sun, high in 
the heavens now, beat down with growing 
fierceness. 

She stood at last on the hilltop, the only 
living thing in that silent and desolate 
scene. Far behind her the roofs and towers 
of the great city flamed in the sunlight, 
but straight ahead a path ran down to a 
garden whose rocky ledges were softened 
with cool green shrubbery. 

“That is it! They said the tomb was in 
a fair garden,” she thought. “There He 
lies, with none to mourn!” 

She hurried down the path. As it came 
into the garden it was guarded 9n either 
side by tall, sweet-scented bushes that cast 
a pleasant shade. It was cool and peaceful 
there. The sunlight filtered through the 
thick leaves and lay in vague, dappled 
patterns on the path. Beryl’s pace slack- 
ened. In the calm, silent air was something 
which seemed to tell her there was no need 
for hurry or worry or fret. A strange feel- 
ing of awed expectancy took possession of 
her senses. She went forward treading 
lightly, eagerly. Overhead a bird sang. 

The little path curved and Beryl saw, 
just ahead, the door of a tomb facing her 
from an overhanging shelf of rock. She 
stopped, with a gasp of amazement. The 
tomb stood open! The great round stone 
which had closed it had been rolled to one 
side. There were no guards. There were no 
mourners. There was not a sound save the 
stirring of the breeze and the soft warbling 
of the bird. 

“T will go and lay my lily there, be- 
fore the open door,” she told herself, and 
went forward, a-tingle with awe and love. 

She lifted the hand that held the flower 
and from her lips burst a cry of grief and 
disappointment. The tight clutch on the 
slender stem, the sun’s fierce rays, the 
puffs of roadside dust, had done their 
work. The lustrous cup of white had be- 
come a limp, bedraggled thing. The shin- 


ing petals were but gray rags; the golden 
heart was dead. 
“My beauty!” she sobbed. “I killed 


thee! I plucked thee for Him—and it was 
no use! I have nothing to give Him now!” 

Weeping bitterly, she dropped on the 
soft grass and gave herself up to grief, the 
broken lily still clutched against her breast. 
Around her the stillness deepened, deep- 
ened until presently she lifted her head 
and saw that all about her played a shim- 
mering radiance like the light of a thou- 
sand stars. 

Breathless she rose while around her the 
soft light quivered and warmed, shutting 
out all fear and grief, hemming in all 
faith and rapture. On her head she felt a 
touch of hands, infinitely gentle; on the 
air came a Voice, clear and angel-sweet: 

“Faithful art thou, little Beryl, and 
blessed is thy gift!” 

The radiance softened, wavered, floated 
upward, became a part of the sunlight and 
the morning mist. The bird’s song became 
a paean of ecstasy. But Beryl stood silent, 
star-eyed and tremulous, clasping to her 
breast’ a lily that was a shining, perfect cup 
of white with a heart of deep, deep gold. 













































Casserole, pie plate, 
utility dish, bread 
pan, 6 custard 
cups—for 

$5.15! 





You can do all your 
resular baking in 
PYREX OVENWARE 


OR $5.15! You can buy enough 

Pyrex ovenware to do all your 
ordinary baking! Enough Pyrex 
dishes for hundreds of recipes. 


ing is done in Pyrex dishes every year! 
Don’t go without this modern 
kitchen equipment any longer—when 
enough Pyrex dishes for all your every- 
day baking cost 
only $5.15. sale 
All department Pm 
stores, all hardware 
stores, carry Pyrex a 
Ibi as deed 
(aes 
pv Nursing Bot- 
tles, at all drug 
stores. Narrow neck 


ovenware. 
or wide open top. 
8-ounce size 


For every Pyrex dish pictured 
above is so cleverly designed it’s 
adaptable to scores of uses—to bake 
and serve dozens of different foods. 






Bakes better than metals 


And Pyrex dishes bake everything so 
very much better. This is because 
they store up in themselves far more 
heat than any metal utensil can hold. 
Then give it out to the food with 
steady evenness. No scorched sides 
and underdone crusts in Pyrex ware. 
Everything is baked clear through. 


Guarantee 
Every piece of Py- 
rex ovenware is guar- 
anteed for 2 years 
against breakage 
from oven heat. 


Take this $5.15 list to your dealer: 


Covered casserole, No. 623 round, or No. 653 
square, or No. 633 oval or No. 643 shallow— 
SS SPORE SFP OTT Pe ee $1.75 


Pyrex ovenware saves dishwash- 
ing, too. And never discolors food nor 





affects taste; never holds odors; never Utiicy dish, No. 3 1—medium size. y 

, ix custard cups, No. 410, 3 02. size. v3 60 
wears out, crackles nor crazes. Needs Pie Plate, No. 209, medium size............ -99 
no scouring. Lasts for years. Loaf Pan, No. 212, medium size............. .90 


Baking equipment.............-.....-- 


$5.15 
No wonder that more and more bak- All prices slightly higher in West and Gudea 


Send 4c for this sample Pyrex Custard Cup 












CORNING GLASS WORKS, Dept. D-1, 
. Corning, New York 
Englosed find 4c in stamps to cover partial, 


of mailing one sample custard cup of pam 
Pyrex ovenware. 


Send Today 


This coupon and 
4c in stamps en- 
title you to a 
sample custard \ 
cup of genuine \ 
Pyrex ovenware 
—only one cup to a 
family. 
Trade-mark *‘PYREX’’ 
Reg U S, Pat, Of. 




































A Popular 


New poke shape Hat of 
Faille Taffeta. Stitched 
brim. Top crown trimmed 
with rovelty straw braid. 
Side crown in corded effect. 
Grosgrain ribbon and metallic 
ornements. F 
COLORS: monkey skin (new 
rose tan), Copen, new rose or 
black. 
Fits heads 21's to 22 inches. $1.98 
Postage 12c extra. 
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730A10—Black Patent Leather. 730A11—Black Velvet 
730A50—Blonde Kid Finish Leather. 730A51—Black 


atin 
Women’s new D’Orsay Step-in Pump. Covered high spike 
heel, good wearing leather sole. 
SIZES: 2's to 8, widths C, D and 
E. Each pair, $2.98. 


Postage a pair, 10¢ ay ) 
f j 
me 



















Lovely ALL -SILK 

Flat Crepe k 

¥ {for Confirmation, hon 
and Party Wear 





















12A134 — Girls’ 
beautiful All-Silk 
Flat Crepe Frock 
for “best” and 
, party wear. In 
white it is suitable 
for a graduation or 
confirmation dress. 
New “‘sun-ray’’ tuck- 
ing finished with a 
ribbon flower. Wide 
ribbon sash. Shirred 
skirt front. Whute, 
Peach or Nile Green. 
SIZES: 7 to 14 years. 
Give size and color 
eae $4.98 
Postage 12c extra 


extra. 

Nove we Pall J 
ALL-LINEN a : 
Wash Suit 


18A2743— Nov- 
elty style wash j} 
suit of All-Linen 
Suiting. Priced at | 
only $1.45. Tan = 
waist has sport col- ‘ 
lar, cuffs and vestee © ; " 7 
front of tan-and- | 

green checked linen, ’ 
The same plaid is ’ ; eA 
used for the wide of 
cutloose knee pants, vi 
buttoning ont» t . 
waist. Smart sport | 
belt of harmonizing 


colors is included. 
! Two breast pockets. 
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Complete ........... $1 45 
Postage 5c extra 
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First Quality Japanese 
| ALL-SILK PONGEE 


+ 51A1400—a direct importation of this 
; Japanese All-Silk Pongee assures you of 
; absolutely new, fresh silk and makes it 
+ possible for us to price it at only 52 cents 
| ayard. Be thrifty, buy generously now— 
+ and save money. You are getting a rare 
bargain. This good wearing, good laun- 
dering Pongee can be used to make gar- 
ments for every member of your family. And it 
is very popular for draperies. It’s easy tolaunder. 
Keeps its_ luster too. About 33 inches wide. 
NATURAL TAN, a yard, 52c. Postage 2c extra. 












































These Women’s Hose are 
Pure Silk the entire length. 
Medium service weight 
and fine gauge, Only 89c a 
pair, a price lower than 
you'd pay elsewhere for 
this quality. Made with the 
smart pointed heel so slen- 
derizing to the ankle. 
Seamed back with fash- 
ioning marks. 

Seamless feet_with lisle 
heels and toes. Double soles, 
pointed heels and garter hem 
are reinforced with lisle inside, 
silk outside. 

COLORS: French nude, atmos- 
phere, grain, dust, cham- 
pagne, moonlight or black. 
SIZES: 8's to 10. A pair,89¢ 

Postage 2c extra 


Serviceable Rayon Bloomers 


13A452— Women’s dainty Rayon Bloomers for 
only 89 cents. These bloomers are of good quality, cut 
a standard sizes and carefully finished. Roomy seat 

as large gusset and reinforced crotch, which doubles 
the wear of the bloomers. Elastic at waist_and knees, 
COLORS: pink, peach, Nile green or orchid. SIZES; 4 to 8 4 
to 42 bust) 89c. Postage 4c extra. 


If you live west of 
the Mississippi 
River send your 
order to Kansas 
City. If you live 
east of the Missis- 
sippi River send it 
to New York. 
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Stylish Sweater 

of All-Wool 
Fine Worsted 
with Metallic 
Striping 


20A1041—Wo- 
men’sand Misses’ 
stunning Cricket 
style light weight 
Sweater knit in 
novelty stitch of 
soft, selected All- 
Wool Worsted. 

Colorful Rayon- 


tan, 32 to 42 bust. 
Order size 2 inches | 
larger than bust mea- | 
sure over dress; state 
color desired .....$2.49 
Postage 12c 
extra 


Heavy Quality 
All-Silk Flat Crepe 
6A735—Women’s 
and Misses’ dressy | 
skirt of heavy qual- 
ity All-Silk Flat * 
Crepe, fashionably 
cluster-plaited in 95 
front. Plaits are held = 
in place by several 
rows of stitching run- 
ning across. Attached | 
to a white Rayon ; 

ice. 

COLORS: white, flesh- 
ink, Mother Goose 
anorblack. Women’s * 

sizes: 32 to 40 bust. | 

Misses’ sizes: 14 to 22 
years. Sizes 32 to 36 
bust, length 42 inches, 
Sizes 38 ‘and 40 bust, 
length 44 ins. Lengths 
stated are measured 
from top of shoulder 
straps to bottom of skirt....$3.49 

Postage 12c extra 
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of wasteland over by the big dyke. This 
morning they looked so queerly at ‘each 
other I didn’t quite like them going out 
together. There’s something odd about it, 
Bill. I don’t like it.” : 

Brandon smiled and began to stuff his 

ipe. 

ee what could be wrong with 
your men?” he said. “It won’t be the first 
time a little bit of money has gone to a 
man’s head. They’ll get over it, you'll see.” 

But to himself he was thinking that it 
was a bit queer all the same. Everyone 
knew Tom and Jack, they were the 
famous friends of the village. Damon and 
Pythias weren’t in it when it came to 
friendship. They had been to the same 
Council school as boys, been in the same 
footer team in the Winter, same cricket 
team in the Summer, skated together, 
gone duck-shooting together, gone fishing 
together, fought in the same regiment 
through the war and had even married 
twin sisters, and as far as anyone knew 
there had never been a wry word between 
them. They were not men of any special 
ability which would have caused them to 
grow away from the class of life into 
which they had been born, but in that 
class they were easily first in their district. 
Honest, decent, intelligent men, a little 
slow in the processes of their thoughts, 
perhaps, but none the less shrewd and 
sound for that. Tom a year younger, 
slightly built and active, Jack heavy com- 
pared with his friend, but strong as a bull. 
Tom might be quick in his temper, but it 
was soon over. Jack had the serenity that 
often goes with men of his large build. It 
seemed sad and a little odd that a few, 
dirty, antique coins would have been able 
to come between them. 

“Why don’t you tell them,” he suggested 
to Miles, “that their old coins are prob- 
ably worth very little?” 

“T have,” said Miles. “But you know 
what these people are, they always imag- 
ine anything they dig up must be of im- 
mense value and that the British Museum 
would buy it for a large sum. I can 
understand that part of it, what I can’t 
understand is that they should begin to 
quarrel over it. I should have thought 
they’d have been only too glad to share 
it, however much or little it’s worth. Be- 
sides, their working hours are not over 
yet, and I’ve never known them down 
tools until the right hour, generally not 
till after it, they’re the real old-fashioned 
kind that doesn’t like to leave a job half 
done.” 

Scarcely had he said this when one of the 
maid-servants came running from the 
passage at his back, calling to him in a 
loud and frightened voice: 

“Come quick, sir, Tom and Jack be 
fighting in the barn, they’re killing each 
other . —e 

Miles turned and ran through the house, 
out into the front garden and across it, 
Brandon at his heels. 

The big barn stood on the slope of the 
field beyond, a wooden building, black 
with pitch, with a red fluted roof. Beside 
it the straw ricks gleamed golden in the 
late sunshine. The two men ran up the 
slope of the field where the trodden turf 
was heavy and greasy to their feet and 
Brandon, out-stepping his more elderly 
host, burst through the door into the barn. 

For the first moment it all seemed very 
dark to him, a darkness filled with dust- 
motes that wreathed like steam in the rays 
shining through the doorway. The smell 
of cattle and trodden earth, and of the 
sweet stored hay, filled the dimness; raft- 
ers and rough wooden pillars stood out in 
the gloom. Then, as sight grew clear, his 
ears became aware of a horrible sound 
of sobbing that rose and fell, and the thud 
of blows. Two men were fighting, back- 
ward and forward, on the earthy floor. 
As Miles and Brandon sprang forward, the 
bigger man, who was winning, rained 
blows upon either side of his opponent’s 
head, and the smaller man, from whom 
came the noise of sobbing, suddenly 
crumpled up and fell to the floor, where 
he lay still. 

“Good God, man!” cried Miles, hanging 
on to the big fellow’s arm. “You must be 
mad, you might kill him.” 

The man turned a ravaged face to his 
master. 

“I shouldn’t care if I had, the dirty 





hound!” he said. “He’s a thief, that’s what 
he is.” 

“Tom a thief! Nonsense. Why, you’d 
have fought anybody else who said as 
much.” 

“Aye, I would have,” said the man: 
“But not now . . He’s stolen all the 
money we dug up in the new field. He’s 
hidden it away somewhere and won't say 
where. He’s just lying and saying he 
hasn’t got it.” 

Brandon had.knelt down beside the un- 
conscious Tom, whose face was running 
with blood; now he looked up and said: 

“Well, you’ve nearly killed him. Even 
if it’s true, you ought to be ashamed of 
yourself, and I don’t believe it is true, 
Tom wouldn’t do a thing like that. By 
God, Miles, look at his fists. Open your 
fists.” 

And he got up and advanced on Jack, 
who stood staring sullenly at him, his 
clenched fists still held before him. Jack 
offered no resistance as his master and 


Brandon pulled his fingers apart and dis-, 


covered, clenched in each hand, a ragged 
flint stone, their ends dripping with Tom's 
blood. Brandon, looking at Jack’s glazed 
eyes, said nothing; it would be little use 
saying anything, he felt, to a man as 
changed from the self they all knew, as 
this man was. Instead, he said to Miles: 

“We must get Tom out of this, you and 
Jack pick him up while I have a look 
round.” 

With surprising docility Jack bent down 
and picked up gently the head he had 
ill-treated, and he and Miles between them 
carried the unconscious man out through 
the ray of sunlight into the air. 

Brandon sat down on an_ upturned 
bucket near at hand, he felt sick and ill 
at the sight of the blood, an idiosyncrasy 
of his, so unconquerable that he had 
ceased to be ashamed of it. It seemed to 
him that the dim air of the barn was 
laden still with the violent passions that 
had been released there, that the element of 
strangeness in this sudden hatred sickened 
the very sunlight that slanted in upon the 
spot trodden by the men’s struggling feet. 

Brandon was not normally a_super- 
sensitive man, but all his life he had been 
the prey of moments which had taken and 
shaken him oddly, moments when he had 
seemed, not through any superior gifts of 
his own, but because of some outer com- 
pulsion, to be aware of more than most 
men, of more than, ordinarily, he would 
have been aware of himself. Usually these 
strange spaces of clarity were prefaced by 
an unaccountable aspect of external things; 
a familiar tree or bookshelf would take on 
a look that he could only describe himself 
as “titled,” as though the angle of the 
visible world had started off in a new 
direction, pointing toward an unknown 
dimension; as though the tree or book- 
shelf had lost, all of a sudden, its treeness 
or furniturehood and become a _ wedge 
thrust into space. At the time this would 
seem all right to him, only afterwards, 
looking back, his senses still giddy, he 
would realize the different tilt. And, cut- 
ting across this new space there would 
come a wedge of light, tilted at the same 
new angle, which for the moment was the 
right angle, and in it he would be aware 
of, rather than see, a new and more com- 
plete aspect of something he had only 
imperfectly known before. A friend’s mo- 
tive for doing what had to him previously 
seemed inexplicable; the solution to some 
riddle in the history lecture he was work- 
ing out; or sometimes even a fresh light 
upon a matter which had no earthly con- 
nection, as far as he knew, with himself. | 

He was almost hypnotised into this 
feeling now, as he sat there in the barn, 
but he shook off the dizzying sensations, 
like the familiar pins and needles of the 
children, that was stealing over him, and 
told himself it was due to the upset of his 
nerves and to the angle of the shaft of 
light that streamed in at the door. He got 
to his feet and as he did so he caught 
sight of a battered felt hat lying against 
the wall of the barn. He went over to it 
to take it up, he recognized it as Tom's 
by its peculiar light gray color and by the 
blue jay’s feather stuck in the band. He 
bent to pick it up, but to his surprise it 
was so unexpectedly heavy in his hand 
that he almost dropped it. He ran his 
[Continued on page 90] 
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Selling at 25c, Listerine Tooth Paste cuts the average tooth 
paste bill in half—saves an average of $3.00 a year per per. 
son. With this amount you may purchase a good book or 
magazine subscription, or handkerchiefs, hose, neckties, etc. 
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There are many excellent dentifrices on the market selling at 
a trifle above or below s5o0c—but is it necessary to pay that 
much? Why not a first-class dentifrice at 25c—scientifically 
correct for all types of teeth? 

Believing this to be a sound price, we created Listerine 
Tooth Paste at 25c for a large tube. It is the result of more 
than fifty years’ study of tooth and mouth troubles. 
sweeping the country. 


Now it is 
Everywhere it is supplanting older 
and costlier dentifrices that accomplish no more. 


Due to the presence of an amazing new and gentle polishing 
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A great dentifrice that 
cleans with amazing speed 
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agent, it keeps teeth gleaming white with almost no brushing. 
Included also are certain ingredients we have found most ideal 
in keeping the mouth and gums fresh and healthy. 

We ask you to try this paste for its delightful and speedy / 
cleansing, and for its marked saving (quite substantial in a 
large family). Get a tube at your druggist’s today. Try it for 
a month. See how it makes teeth gleam. Note how good your 
mouth feels after using it. Compare it with any paste you have 
ever used and judge by results alone. Lambert Pharmacal 


Company, St. Louis, Mo., U. S. A. 
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re-discovered by men they brought evil in 
their train. He knew, with a dreadful 


fingers behind the head-lining of the 
crown; wrapped in a thin piece of stuff 
































































ALAMO SALAD 
For Springtime Appetites 
4 bananas, 2 apples, 1 Premier Canned 
Pimiento, grated cheese, lettuce, Premier 
Salad Dressing. Peel and diceapples; mix 
with sliced bananas and Premier Salad 
Dressing. Pile on lettuce; sprinkle grated 
cheese over top. Garnish with pimiento 
and additional Premier Salad Dressing. 
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SPANISH RICE, PREMIER 
Savory and very simple 

4 cups cooked Premier Rice, 2 table- 
spoons butter, 6 slices lemen, 5 hard- 
cooked eggs, Premier Salad Dressing. 
Season and butter rice; put on platter; 
add Premier Salad Dressing, diced eggs, 
crisp bacon, slices of lemon. 
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ONLY the golden goodness of 
Premicr Salad Dressing can give 
this tangy flavor! Used gener- 
ously on salads, sandwiches, 
vegetables—how tempting it %e 
is to Springtime appetites. 
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Francis H. Leggett & Co., Dept.82, 27th St. ™ 
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DRESSING © | 


* frances H Lecce ~ry 
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THREE STORY 
A Complete Luncheon 
3 slices toast, 6 slices white bread, 1 cup 
celery,3 sweet pickles, 1 Premier Canned 
Pimiento, 14 apple, minced and mixed 
with Premier Salad Dressing. Put thin 
slices boiled ham and lettuce on bottom 
layer. Cover with toast; spread on salad 
mixture; cover with bread. 





JELLIED ORANGE SALAD 
Dainty and refreshing 

3 cups orange gelatine, 1 cup cream 
cheese, 14 cup finely chopped nuts, Pre- 
mier Salad Dressing. Cool gelatine in 
shallow pan. Cut in cubes and arrange 
on shredded lettuce. Add cheese and 
nut balls, Premier Salad Dressing. 


new 

flavor 
for old 
dishes 





Mosr delightful, original ways 
to use the tingling relish of Pre- 
mierSalad Dressing are told inour 
latest book of 98 recipes. 
Fill out and mail this 
coupon for your free copy. 





and Hudson River, New York, N. Y. 


Please send free “An Aladdin’s Lamp at Miihieedepdipe new recipe book. 
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he felt the uneven surfaces of coins. So 
Tom had lied after all . . . he had con- 
cealed the coins. Brandon felt as when he 
had seen the flints concealed in Jack’s fists. 

He picked up the hat, and went heavily 
out of the barn with the hat carried be- 
tween his two hands. He crossed the gar- 
den and went into the little room outside 
the front door which Miles used as his 
office. 

Brandon closed the door and sat down 
at the table, pushing away papers and 
ledgers to make a clear space in front of 
him, Then he turned the hat up, and pulled 
out the pack of coins which lay, snake-like, 
curled round the crown. He unfolded the 
strip of soiled silk handkerchief and 
poured the coins out onto the table before 
him. There they lay, the source of all the 
trouble between Tom and Jack, a mere 
handful of dirty, almost shapeless coins. 
Brandon looked at them curiously. They 
were so old and battered he could only 
just make out the head of a Ceasar— 
which he knew not, but the Roman look 
of it was unmistakable. It seemed in- 
credible that through these coins, the pas- 
sion of envy, mounting murder high, had 
come into being . . . He scraped the coins 
together in his two hands. 

And then, as he sat there, the strange 
sensation came flooding over him, drench- 
ing him, as it were, to the tips of his 
fingers and toes, so that he felt he could 
not move if the house caught fire about 
him. He felt very cold, in spite of the 
tingling that pervaded him, and he knew 
—how, he could not have told—that he 
was holding in his palms things so evil 
that his very flesh revolted, things so evil 
that whenever they were discovered and 


clearness in the midst of this dark red 
mist, that these things had been turned up 
by the ploughshare, or dragged from the 
sea, or cast upon beaches throughout the 
years, and whosoever found them knew 
desolation and decay of everything that 
had been his until then. There beat at him 
persistently the knowledge that he must 
take these things out and throw them 
away in the place where it was least likely 
they would be found for generations to 
come. He must weight them heavily and 
cast them out to sea, or throw them into 
the still waters of some disused pit. 

He struggled violently against the feel- 
ing of horror that held him, because he 
wished to see about this business as soon 
as might be, and by a violent effort of the 
will he pulled himself back into the pres- 
ent. The evening sun was still shining into 
the little room. Shaking, but with the 
tingling slowly growing less all over his 
body, he drew his hands away from the 
clustering coins and let them fall upon the 
table. He passed his palm across his wet 
forehead and told himself that in another 
moment or so he would be able to do what 
he had to do, and quite soon he stood up, 
his steady self again, although not deny- 
ing he had been shaken. 

It was suddenly that the dreadful idea 
took him. Putting out his hand he began 
to count the coins; he counted three times, 
always hoping that in his hurry he might 
have erred, but count as he would, the 
battered pieces of silver numbered thirty. 
Brandon leaped up, and drew away from 
the table, his hands shaking. He found 
himself saying in a dreadful whisper 
“Thirty pieces of silver . . . thirty pieces 

. of silver.” 





BITTER HERITAGE 


[Continued from page 17] 


of hers?” 

Lady Bridget’s cheery face clouded over. 
“She says so little I’m afraid they’re worse 
than usual,” she answered unhappily. “It’s 
a very short letter, just giving me Madame 
What’s-her-name’s address and that’s all. 
She never mentions Sir Francis.” 

“T wonder,” said Billy meditatively, 
“what on earth possessed her to marry 
him? I’m certain he’s mad. Besides, he 
dopes.” 

“She made a ghastly mistake, poor 
girl,” assented his mother. “‘And she’s paid 
for it since every day of her life. I think 
it was a case of marrying for money.” 

“Humph! Well, if I were a woman I’d 
much rather starve than marry Sir Fran- 
cis,” commented Billy gruffly. 

Half an’ hour later found him and his 
mother in the luxuriously upholstered 
showrooms of the Maison Clémentine, 
while an array of attractive manequins 
paraded up and down before them. 

“That’s a smart frock!” remarked Billy 
with sudden enthusiasm. Lady Bridget 
looked in the direction indicated and won- 
dered shrewdly to herself whether it were 
the frock or the girl who wore it which 
had really attracted his attention. In seme 
odd fashion she stood out from amongst 
her sister manequins. Something singled 
her out from the rest—some indefinable 
little air of independence, a half-shy, half- 
disdainful turn of her small head as she 
advanced a few steps and posed this way 
and that in front of Lady Bridget. She 
was pale, with the pallor of indoor oc- 
cupation and overheated atmospheres, and 
out of the delicate whiteness of her face 
looked a pair of hazel eyes, the irises 
flecked with tiny specks of darker brown. 
The sensitive meuth held a certain unmis- 
takable determination and gave individ- 
uality to the young face with its crop of 
russet hair. 

“It has a beautiful line, this model— 
parfait!” declared Madame Clémentine 
enthusiastically. “Madame can see for her- 
self how it slenderizes the figure.” 

Lady Bridget snorted. “That young 
woman’s figure doesn’t require any ‘slen- 
derizing’,” she returned. “She’s as thin as a 
rail, so what’s the good of showing off 
frocks on her which are meant for me?” 
Billy chuckled delightedly, but Madame 





Clémentine’s limited understanding of 
English failed to grasp the true inward- 
ness of Lady Bridget’s comment. 

Billy was rocking with silent mirth 
and his mother shrugged her shoulders 
resignedly, then, detecting a suddenly sup- 
pressed smile on the face of the mane- 
quin, she darted at her with sudden hope. 

“Do you understand English?” 

The girl’s eyes twinkled. “I am English,” 
she answered demurely. 

Lady Bridget heaved a sigh of relief. 
“Thank goodness! Then perhaps you can 
make Madame Thingumy understand what 
I mean.” 

The girl turning to the Frenchwoman, 
addressed her in fluent French. “Perhaps— 
Marie-Thérése ?” she suggested. “She is 
much bigger than I am.” 

The dressmaker’s face cleared. She found 
her young English employé very useful at 
times in interpreting the curious vagaries 
of her compatriots. She issued a few quick 
instructions, and very shortly garments of 
a more suitable style, exhibited by a show- 
girl of bigger build, were put on view. 

Meanwhile, the English manequin her- 
self stood by murmuring words of advice 
to Lady Bridget: “Don’t have that. It 
won’t suit you. Ask to see the ‘Victorine’ 
model, instead.” 

When at last the latter’s many _ pur- 
chases were completed, both she and Billy 
bade the manequin a cheery good-by. 
“Thank you so much for your splendid 
help, my dear,” said Lady Bridget kindly, 
patting her shoulder. “I don’t know what 
I should have done without it.” 


ADAME Clémentine was_ purring 

with satisfaction after the Riving- 
stons had taken their departure, but to 
the English girl the shop had become 
unaccountably dull and depressing. It was 
as if the sun had disappeared behind a 
dark cloud. 

The memory of Lady Bridget’s visit 
lingered in her mind, and the little warm 
glow of pleasure which an unexpected en- 
counter with nice people leaves behind it. 
It accompanied her home in the evening 
to the tiny two-roomed appartement in the 
Rue Grise, and it was not until she had 
washed up her supper-things, and was 
[Continued on page 93] 
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After all, why 


shouldn't you be 
sure before you buy 


~ especially when you know the 


quality DEL MonTE 
always offers 


Certainly it’s worth your while! 

And there is absolutely no reason why 
you shouldn't be certain—either! Even 
with the different grades and the many 
brands on the market you ought to ex- 
pect, and get, the highest quality fruits 
without a moment's question. 

Det Monte Products, tested by years 
of use, identified by a label you know, 
already the largest selling brand of can- 
ned fruits on the American table, offer 
a year-in and year-out guide to just the 
quality and flavor you want. 

Always dependable—yet really eco- 
nomical in cost! And you avoid all the 
guesswork that goes with an unknown 
brand. 

Why not make up your mind to see 
that you get Det Monte? Ask for it by 
name. Not only on fruits, but on many 
vegetables and prepared foods as well, 
this one label stands for the best—an 
advance assurance of the quality inside 
the can! 







































Pears — 
Juicy, Sweet and 
Luscious 


How many ways 
do you serve them? 


Almost everyone knows Pear and 
Lettuce salad! But how about this 
old favorite “‘dressed up”? For in- 
stance with pimiento cheese? Or with 
cottage cheese and walnuts? Or with 
chopped ginger, with strips of pim- 
iento or with Det Monte Sliced 
Pineapple? Still the: same delicious 
salad —but different enough for en- 
tirely new enjoyment. 

In ‘desserts, too, your possibilities 
are just as varied. Have you ever 
served Det Monte Pears with a 
beaten sauce of hot pear juice and 
melted chocolate? Or Det Monte 
Pears with gingerbread, servéd with 
the heated syrup; or Dex Monte 
Pears filled with left-over crushed 
pineapple and sprinkled with cocoa- 
nut? Then there are Det Monte 
Pears in orange jelly, topped with 
whipped cream— Det Monte Pears 
covered and baked with soft crumbs, 
a few drops of lemon juice, cinnamon 
and brown sugar. 

For many other menu suggestions 
send for “The Det Monte Fruit 
Book.” A handy collection for every- 
day use. Free! Dept. 620, California 
Packing Corporation, San Francisco. 


(del Monte 


\_3\. FOODS 


Just be sure you say FEY, MONTE — 


IT PAYS TO INSIST IF YOU WANT THE BEST 
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‘\W/hat other vegetable can give you 
such all year round variety 


Asparagus Tips 
in Tomato Aspic, 
Recipe book, page 9 


Asparagus Tip Cocktail, 
Recipe book, page 9 


Asparagus Piquante 
(Cheese Sauce) 


Send for 
FREE Book 


Think of it!—no limit to the season, no limit to the number _of 
ways you can serve it. Appetizers, soups, salads, “made-up” dishes 
for any meal—always ready to serve with little or no preparation. 
Why not take advantage of the variety that California Canned 
Asparagus offers you, every month of the year? 


CANNERS LEAGUE OF CALIFORNIA — ASPARAGUS SECTION 
Dept. 532—451 Montgomery St., San Francisco, California 


‘Pa ked mn 3 s12ZeS 0 ‘cans- a a 715 
TIPS in small ts and e Op Popular Salad AOU Delicacy 





round cans. LONG SPEARS 
_ in tall: square cans 
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BITTER HERITAGE 


[Continued from page go] 


sitting with mind and hands idle, that the 
little glow began to fade. She had been 
born to something very different from this 
mean street in Paris, and she looked back 
with a sick longing to the days when she 
would, as a matter of course, have met and 
mingled with people like the Rivingtons. 

A resonant rat-tat sounded on the door 
of her appartement. She hastily tucked 
away a moist handkerchief and answered 
the imperative knock. From the ill-lit 
gloom of the landing came a rush of mist- 
laden air and the sound of a gay voice 
greeting her in his immaculate French. 

Paul Breton, son of 
a French father and an 
English mother, was 
almost her only inti- 
mate friend in. Paris. 
Meeting originally at a 
studio “rag” in the 
Latin Quarter, they had 
struck up a queer, un- 
derstanding friendship 
with each other. “It’s 
because you’re half an 
Englishman that we hit 
it off so well,” Herrick 
was wont to declare. 


“Thank goodness that’s the last one!” 
she exclaimed in tones of heartfelt relief, 
as she disembarrassed herself of the Hu- 
guelin cloak. “Tell Madame Clémentine 
I’m very pleased with everything. And 
now, I’m famishing for my lunch.” 

“I should imagine mademoiselle is, 
too,” remarked Billy, with a glance at 
the girl’s white face. 

“T’m sure she is. Why not stay and 
have lunch with us?” suggested his 
mother, hospitably. “Billy, ring and tell 
them to serve déjeuner for three.” 


The luncheon was a friendly, informal . 


meal that carried Her- 
rick out of her worka- 
day existence back into 
the world she had once 
known, a world where 
the thought of the 
price of things receded 
into obscurity, leaving 
only the evidences of 
its actuality in beauty 
of flowers and silver, 
and perfect service. 
Lunch over, Billy ex- 
cused himself on the 
grounds of an engage- 





“And now, what’s 
the cause of this par- 
ticular fit of the blues?” 
demanded Paul in good round English, as 
they sat down on either side of the stove 
to drink their coffee, a tin of biscuits con- 
veniently on the floor between them. He 
spoke English equally as well as French. 

“The original cause?” 

He smiled. “Of course.” 

“Two ever such nice English people who 
came into Madame Clémentine’s this 
morning—a mother and son . and 
they made me realize what life might 
have been if only Dad hadn’t lost his 
money. I—I’m so cut off!” she burst out 
passionately. “Cut off from the sort of 
life I'd like to lead—from the scrt of peo- 
ple I’d like to know.” 

Paul nodded. 

“T know,” he agreed. “Parents are very 
careless—no sense of responsibility. They 
dump you down in the world for their 
own amusement, bring you up expensively 
—and then lose their money. And you 
have to pay the piper . . . Never mind, 
you'll marry me one day—when my 
‘genius’ has materialized into houses and 
gardens and chairs and tables. And we'll 
live happily ever after.” 

Herrick shook her head. “No, I shan’t 
ever marry anyone,” she said soberly. 

“Fiddlesticks! Of course you'll marry, 
and me! 

“But as a tonic for the immediate pres- 
ent I'll give a studio party one evening, 
if you like. Would that please you?” 

She nodded. “I love your studio rags.” 

“Very well, then, that’s settled. The 
present being happily arranged, I'll now 
proceed to talk to you about your rosy 
future,” he said in leaving. 


S the street door swung behind Her- 
rick next morning, Madame Clém- 
entine’s shrill yoice called to her excitedly. 
“Ecoutez, ’Errique,” began the French- 
woman, “it is the affair of Milady Riving- 
ton. She has sent a telephone message 
desiring that her frocks shall be delivered 
this morning, and she asks also that you 
shall take them to her. C’était le fils de 
milady lui-méme qui m’a téléphoné, C’est 
un beau garcon, celui-la. Et d’une poli- 
ltesse! That an Englishman can be so 
gentil.” 

Herrick, with an amused smile, reflected 
that Billy must have put forth his most 
beguiling efforts over the telephone in 
order to propitiate Madame Clémentine 
and obtain her agreement to his mother’s 
request. 

“I will go, madame, of course,” re- 
turned the girl quietly. 

_The other nodded. “Entendu, alors. 
You had better take a taxi and start at 
once,” and she moved away. 

In the Rivingtons’ rooms Herrick receiv- 
ed a warm welcome from Lady Bridget, 
Who forthwith plunged into an orgy of try- 
Ing on the contents of the dress-boxes, 
Billy standing by and delivering himself of 
appropriate masculine comment. Over an 
hour had elapsed before Lady Bridget 
glanced exhaustedly towards the clock, 
whose hands pointed to half-past twelve. 





ment to call for Bar- 
bara Fane and take her 
out somewhere. 

“She’s the daughter of our rector at 
home,” he explained to Herrick, “and is 
having rather a dud time, so I act as a 
little ray of sunshine whenever she can 
get a few hours off.” 

Herrick smiled and bade him good-by. 
Then, seized with a sudden fear lest she 
might be overstaying her welcome, she 
suggested it was time she herself should 
be going. But Lady Bridget vetoed the 
proposal firmly. “Nonsense,” she said, 
“stay and keep me company a little longer. 
Why, we haven’t even had our coffee.” 

So Herrick yielded, only too glad of 
the excuse, and presently Herrick found 
she was confiding the history of her 
daily life, its difficulties and loneliness, 
to this new acquaintance, whose mixture 
of intuitive understanding and humorous 
philosophy made her so easy to talk to. 

Never before had the girl unburdened 
her heart to anyone so frankly. Suddenly 
she paused, aghast at her own loquacity. 
“But I must have been boring you ter- 
ribly, prattling about myself like this,” 
she said, scarlet with embarrassment. “Do 
please forgive me.” 

“You needn’t apologize,” smiled Lady 
Bridget reassuringly. She was regarding 
the girl with a curious intentness, a look 
of puzzled scrutiny in her keen dark 
eyes. “Do you know,” she went on sud- 


denly, “you remind me extraordinarily of” 


some one I once knew—you’ve the same 
coloring, and your eyes have the same 
little specks of darker color in them. She’s 
dead, now,” she added with a brief sigh. 

“Did you—care for her a great deal?” 
Herrick asked gently. 

“No, my dear I didn’t,” answered Lady 
Bridget drily. “I cared for her husband.” 

“Oh!” Herrick suppressed a small gasp 
of surprise. 

The older woman smiled outright. 
“Does that shock you? Oh, my child it 
needn’t. He and I had cared for each 
other long before he met her. I only met 
him twice after his marriage to her. My 
people wouldn’t hear of my marrying this 
particular man. He was a bit wild—mad 
about anything with a gamble in it. The 
bigger the gamble the more he liked it. 
So they turned him down and tied me 
up with some one else as quickly as they 
could. He made a terrible mess 
of things and finished up by committing 
suicide. Poor Quintin!” 

“Quintin?” Herrick glanced at Lady 
Bridget with startled eyes. 

“Yes, Quintin Lindris. You must have 
heard the name. It was unpleasantly well- 
known about three years ago when he 
swindled heaps of people out of their 
money by speculating with it. The papers 
were full of it.” 

“Yes, I remember it,” said the «girl 
quietly. 

“I always believe he never intended as 
much harm as he actually accomplished,” 
she went on retrospectively. “He always 
felt convinced he wouldn’t lose—but that 
everybody would get their money with 

[Continued on page 94] 
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22,152" witnesses say... 


“My nervousness vanished 
when I changed to Postum!” 


ONE of these 22,152 men and 

women was seriously ill. Yet all 
were below their best, mentally and 
physically. Something was getting on 
their nerves—lHiterally. Something that 
made them cross and irritable at home 
and at work. Something that cut down 
their efficiency, and cost them friends. 


One by one, they decided to try a 
simple change in diet. They eliminated 
caffein from their diet for thirty days 
—and drank Postum instead. Before 
the thirty days were up, every one of 
the 22,152 was convinced! Nervous- 
ness had vanished. They slept better 
—ate better—felt worlds better! They 
became regular Postum users. 


Make This Test! 


Perhaps you, too, suffer from rest- 
less nights, and worried, harassed 
days. Perhaps you, too, find yourself 
fretful and short-tempered—annoyed 
by trifles you used to laugh at. 


You may never have thought to 
blame caffein, the seemingly harmless 
stimulant you take with your meals. 
But make the test these others made 
—and see! Let Postum’be your meal- 
time drink for thirty days. Then judge! 

You’ll miss nothing in enjoyment! 
For Postum is a delightful drink in its 
own right—with a full-bodied, dis- 
tinctive flavor millions prefer to that 
of any other. Postum is made of whole 
wheat and bran, roasted—no trace of 
any artificial stimulant in it. A drink 

e e e 
*This figure includes only Postum users who 
have written us within the last few months. 


Their letters, as well as thousands received pre- 
viously, are in our files, 


that never keeps you awake, that 
never frays your nerves, or causes 
headaches and indigestion, as caffein 
often does. 


Carrie Blanchard, the famous food 
demonstrator, will help you start your 
30-day test of Postum. 


Carrie Blanchard’s offer 


“Let me send you, free, one week’s 
supply of Postum, with my personal 
directions for preparing it, as a start 
on the 30-day test. 

“Or if you would rather begin the 
test today, get Postum at your gro- 
cer’s. It costs much less than most 
other mealtime drinks—only one-half 
cent a cup. 

“Please indicate on the coupon 
whether you prefer Instant Postum, 
made instantly in the cup, or Postum 
Cereal, the kind you boil.” 

© 1928, P. Co., Inc. 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 








Postum Company, IncornroraTep P-—McC.4-28 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

I want to make a thirty-day test of Postum. 
Please send me, without cost or obligation, one 
week’s supply of 


Instant Postum ..... . C0 Check 








(prepared instantly inthecup) which you 
Postum CerzeaL. ...... 0 prefer 
(prepared by boiling) 
Name. 
Street. 
City. State 








In Canada, address Canap1an Postum Co., Ltp. 
812 Metropolitan Bldg., Toronto 2, Ontario. 




















Postum is one of the Post Health Products, which in- 

clude also Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties, Post’s Bran Flakes 

and Post’s Bran Chocolate. Your grocer sells Postum in 

two forms. Instant Postum, made in the cup by adding 

boiling water, is one of the easiest drinks in the world to 

og ao Postum Cereai is also easy to make, but should 
¢ boiled 20 minutes. 





Guests arriving — everything 


perfectexcept ... 


It’s 


hard to excuse 


Dishpan Hands 


“My dinner table, set with ail 
my best china, for our dinner to 
Jim’s new friends, had never 
looked prettier. But it made my 
poor hands look dreadfully 
coarse by comparison. They 
just broadcasted ‘ Dishpan!’ 


“‘And because I know it’s just 
such little things that others 
judge us by, I became self-con- 
scious ... ill at ease... at my 
own dinner table. 

“Of course it was foolish of 
me. With Lux always in the 
house I was still using old-fash- 
ioned soap for the dishes. Until 
that night I had not realized 
just how pitifully rough and red 
it made my hands look. 

“Now I use Lux for all my 
dishes. And for cleaning, too! 

“My hands no longer are 
reddened and coarse. I’m 
really proud now of my dinner- 


Lux keeps lovely 
the hands 
that wash dishes 


Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


table hands... and so is Jim!” 


So many household soaps— 
flakes, chips and cakes — are 
made in the old-fashioned way. 
They contain harmful alkali that 
dries up the skin, aging and 
coarsening it. 

There is no injurious alkali in 
Lux. Made by a remarkable 
process—Lux actually soothes 
the skin, leaves it a little whiter 
and softer than before.* 


And instant, sparkling Lux 
suds, ready before you ever put 
your hands in, are so rich and 
cleansing that the dishes seem 
almost to wash themselves! 

Lux for dishes costs so little! 
The big package washes six 
weeks’ dishes. Lovely hands for 
so small a price! 


*Many beauty parlors use Lux suds in manicur- 
ing the nails, to soften and whiten the fingers. 














interest in the end. . . . He had a kiddy 
whom he simply worshipped—she was 
only five years old the last time I ever 
saw him—I often wonder what happened 
to her when the smash came.” 

“Perhaps she went abroad,” Herrick 
suggested, with an effort. 

“Perhaps. I tried to trace her but 
couldn’t find out anything about her. She’d 
simply disappeared. There was always 
wild blood in the Lindrises—she wouldn’t 
have much chance of going straight, poor 
little kid. I expect she went to the bad.” 

“Oh, no, she didn’t,” returned Herrick 
impulsively, and could have bitten her 
tongue out as she saw the attentiveness 
that leapt into Lady Bridget’s face. 

“What do you mean? Do you know 
her? Have you ever met her?” she de- 
manded eagerly. Then, as Herrick, at a 
loss how to answer, stared at her in mute 
dismay, her eyes fastened on the girlish 
face and slowly a look of awakening rec- 
ognition dawned in them. She leaned for- 
ward in her chair. 

“Who—who are you?” she demanded, 
her voice shaking. Then, with a swift 
certainty of conviction, she said: “You’re 
Quintin’s daughter.” 

Herrick bent her head. “Yes,” she an- 
swered. “He was my father.” 

“Oh, my dear!” Lady Bridget said, her 
voice warm with the love that had never 
died. “To think that you are Quin’s child 
—Quin’s Tittle 
daughter whom he 
loved so much!” 
She drew the girl 
into her arms and 
kissed her. “Thank 
God I’ve found you 
at last! It was your 
father’s last request 
to me—to take care 
of you.” 

With a little in- 
ward prayer of 
gratitude, Lady 
Bridget sat down 
once more and drew 
Herrick into a chair 
beside her. “And 
now, tell me every- 
thing,” she _ said. 
“All that’s happened 
to you since Quin 
died. You’ve called 
yourself Waylen, 
haven’t you?” 

“It’s my name. I was christened Her- 
rick Waylen—and of course I couldn't 
use the name Lindris.” 

“Now go on,” said Lady Bridget, “tell 
‘me everything.” 

So Herrick told her—how Rex Dere- 
ham, the man to whom she was engaged, 
had cried off when disgrace overtook her, 
how she was left penniless, and how she 
had run away to France. 

“T went as travelling companion to an 
old lady—a very tiresome old lady,” she 
added, smiling at the remembrance. “I’m 
afraid my references wouldn’t have borne 
investigation—I wrote them myself! I 
left her when she returned to England and 
then I got my job with Madame Clémen- 
tine. And I’ve stayed with her ever since.” 

“You won’t need to stay with her 
much longer,” said Lady Bridget with de- 
cision. “You'll be my companion.” 

Herrick regarded her doubtfully. “I’m 
afraid I must,” she returned. “You see, 
I’ve really no qualifications—except the 
kind required for a manequin.” 

“But you’ve been a companion once 
before. You could be the same again.” 

“Oh, no, thank you,” said Herrick 
hastily. “I’d never take that job on again. 
I couldn’t call my soul my own.” 

Lady Bridget smiled. “I didn’t mean ‘a 
companion’ quite in that sense. There are 
different kinds. Well’—with a glance at 
the clock—“I expect you really ought to 
be going back now. I don’t want to im- 
pose on Madame Clémentine’s good 
nature. Besides, I want to think every- 
thing over—all that you’ve told me.” 


ILLY, would you like a sister?” asked 
Lady Bridget of her son a few days 
after Herrick’s visit. Billy looked up quiz- 
zically. “Why, Mim? Have you just found 
one under a gooseberry bush?” 
“She’s the English Mannequin at 
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Madame Clémentine’s—Herrick Waylen.” 

“Phew-w-w!” Billy emitted an aston- 
ished gasp and his mother hastened to 
explain. 

“Let me tell you about it. I couldn’t 
think why, all the time, she reminded me 
so much of some one I once knew—the 
wife of a man who was—who was once 
my greatest friend. And when she was 
here I discovered she was actually his 
daughter . . . He died some years ago— 
poor, although at one time he had been 
extremely rich. And just before his death 
he wrote to me, as his oldest friend, ask- 
ing, me in the name of our friendship, to 
look after his kiddy—the mother had died 
years before. I tried all I could to find 
out where she was, and couldn’t hear any- 
thing of her.” 

Billy was silent for a minute or two. 
Then he said quietly: “So you want to 
adopt Miss Waylen?” 

“Yes, I do, but only if you’re willing, 
Billy.” 

“Well, darling, you go ahead and do 
it—that is, if Miss Waylen is willing to 
be adopted. In fact, I can see myself 
adopting ‘Herrick’ as a sister con amore.” 

But Herrick, when first approached on 
the matter, showed no particular inclina- 
tion to be adopted. She had been let 
down once so badly that she was not over 
ready to trust man or woman, too easily 
again. Moreover, the independent spirit 


fostered by three 
years of standing 
alone against the 


world, made her re- 
luctant to give her 
life over into an- 
other’s keeping. But 
Lady Bridget pos- 
sessed the gift of 
understanding, and 
h er. sympathetic 
comprehension o f{ 
Herrick’s _ attitude 
went a long way 
towards solving the 
difficulty. 

“‘T loved your 
father, Herrick. 
Dickie and I were 
very happy and 
good friends in our 
life together—only, 
a woman never 
really forgets the 
first man she loved. 
I never had the chance to make Quin 
happy, but I’d like to make his child 
and her wistfulness was difficult 
to withstand. 

So Herrick surrendered, and once she 
had capitulated, it gave her a curiously 
new outlook on things. She would be no 
longer tossed about with no one caring 
how she fared. She would have people of 
her own, to whom her happiness mattered, 
and above all, she herself would have 
some one to care for. Lady Bridget’s joy- 
ful acceptance showed her that she could 
contribute to some one else’s happiness— 
which is, after all, one of the best and 
happiest things in the world to know. 

“But I did so want a daughter as well, 
and the next best thing to having one of 
my actual own is to have Quin’s.” Lady 
Bridget’s voice deepened to a great tender- 
ness. “He must have been happy when you 
came. If things had been different—” 

She broke off, but instinctively Herrick 
divined the thought of which the utterance 
had been so suddenly checked. 

She was to return to England with the 
Rivingtons in a fortnight. “That will give 
you time to pick upa few frocks,” as Lady 
Bridget observed. And it also enabled 
Herrick to set her small affairs in order 
before leaving France. 

And so her last two weeks in Paris posi- 
tively flew by, and it was only a couple of 
days before the one fixed for her departure 
that she received a hasty scrawl from Paul 
Breton. 

“Herrick, ma trés chére,” he wrote. “I 
am désolé not to have been able to ask 
you to the studio before now, but I have 
been ill in bed. Please forgive me, and com: 
tomorrow night, will you? I am asking 
all the usual crowd. Your devoted 

Paul.” 

As she scribbled off an affirmative reply 

[Continued on page 96] 
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Remember: There is real pleasure and 
economy too in shopping by mail 
at Ward’s Great Store 
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U S€ your catalogue today 


You are doing your Spring buying. You 
need new clothes, hats or shoes. You need 
things to use in the house and out-of-doors. 
Why not select all these articles from big 
new stocks at low prices? 

Use your Montgomery Ward Catalogue. 
It describes and illustrates thousands of arti- 
cles—many of which you need or want. 

And remember —the prices do not vary 
from day to day. Every day is bargain day 
at Ward’s, and every page in the catalogue 
is crowded with surprising values. 

No one store in any city offers you the 
Opportunity of saving on such complete as- 
sortments of the things you need. 


Everything is Guaranteed 


You cannot lose on Ward’s merchandise. 
Everything is sold under a positive money 
back guarantee. You are the judge. What 


you buy must meet your expectations, of 
your money will be returned. 

Montgomery Ward & Co. has more than 
ten million customers who buy regularly. We 
want your continuous patronage. It does not 
pay us to make customers and then lose 
them. We do everything in our power to 
please you and hold your friendship. 

Our 24-hour service applies to every order 
you send us at any of our seven stores. This 
means that your order is on its way to you 
within twenty-four hours after it is received 
by us. No long waits, no delays. 

Montgomery Ward & Co. buys for cash 
in all of the world’s markets. Then our great 
stocks are placed at your disposal at prices 
that save you money on everything you buy. 
We never sacrifice quality to make a low 
price. Use your catalogue. It will pay you 
in dollars saved. 


ESTABLISHED 1872 


Radio 
Broadcast 





Listen to the 

RIVERSIDE 

Trail Blazers 
Every Monday night 


from stations 


Wjz WLW 
WBAL WBT 
WBZA WSB 
WBZ  WREN 
WHAM KWK 
KDKA WHAS 
KYW WMC 
WRHM KVOO 
WJR WBAP 


at 8 o’clock Central Standard Time 
at 9 o’clock Eastern Standard Time 









Order from your Montgomery Ward 
Catalogue when you neeu— 


Dresses Electric Irons Canning Supplies 
Hats Percolators Awnings 

Shoes Vacuum Cleaners Bed Spreads 
Hosiery Chinaware Fireless Cookers 
Rugs Silverware Tires, Tubes 
Curtains Groceries Batteries 
Furniture Radio Sets Bathing Suits 
Garden Tools Clocks Play Clothes 
Seeds Toilet Sets Bicycles 

Lawn Mowers House Paint Hammocks 


Kitchen Cabinets Screens Musical Instruments 


A few of the many thousands of items on 
which you can save money at Ward's 


Montgomery Ward &Co. 





KANSAS CITY 


ST. PAUL 


BALTIMORE 





PORTLAND, ORE. 


OAKLAND, CALIF, FORT WORTH 
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OU can rely on any Westclox alarm 

to ring on the dot, because all West- 
clox run on time. Faithful service 
makes them world-wide favorites. 


Women especially like these good 
looking new models. Big Ben De Luxe 
and Baby Ben De Luxe simply sparkle 
with personality and their unusual new 
design will add much to the attractive- 
ness of your bedroom. 


The de luxe models stand firm and 
solid, hard to tip over, which adds 
greatly to their long life and _ use- 
fulness—they’re felt-cushioned under- 
neath, too! 


You'll find these and a variety of 
other Westclox wherever reliable time- 
pieces are sold. Some have plain dials, 
others special night-and-day dials that 
tell correct time in the dark. Prices 
range from $1.50 to $5.00. 


Prices slightly higher in Canada 





Westclox 


new de luxe models 


“Time to get up!” 
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Start the day right. 
Millions of people 
depend on Westclox 
for a prompt alarm. 


WESTERN CLOCK COMPANY, LA SALLE, ILLINOIS, U.S. A. 
Factory: Peru, Illinois. In Canada: Western Clock Company, Limited, Peterborough, Ont. 
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[Continued from page 94] 


to the invitation, Herrick felt a queer, 
involuntary shiver run through her—a 
vague apprehension, a foreboding of she 
knew not what, a little fear of the future. 


N Paul’s studio musicians and singers 

and dancers mingled with the art stu- 
dents of the Quarter. Drifts of song and 
music, and a supper of peculiar and sur- 
prising variety combined to pass the hours 
until early morning. And now the party 
was breaking up amid a gale of “au ’voirs” 
and “so long, old thing.” 

“Mine will have to be—adieu,” said 
Herrick sadly. 

“I’m going to England,” she told them. 
“Tomorrow. With the Rivingtons.” 

“To live?” Paul queried sharply, his 
boyish face rather white. 

“May I come and say good-by tomor- 
row morning?” he asked jerkily, and she 
nodded assent. 

Then after innumerable embraces and 
hand-kissings, she was 
at last out in the chill 
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stand if I helped you up?” 

She dropped on one knee beside him 
and slipped an arm _ underneath his 
shoulders. “Could you put your sound 
arm round my neck?” she suggested. He 
obeyed, setting his teeth as the movement” 
jarred his injured arm. “Give me a sec- 
ond’s breather and we'll have another} 


Bee 
At last he was standing beside her, his 
face very white, and he reeled a little. 
“Lean on me,” she urged again, draw. 
ing his arm round her shoulders and brac- 
ing her slim body to withstand the weight, 
“Do you think you. could walk a few 
steps ?” 
“I’m afraid I’m rather more than a few 
steps from my hotel,” he said humorously, 
“But I live close by,” she answered im- 
pulsively. “If you can manage this little 
distance, I could bind up your arm for 
you. Lean on my shoulder—it’s only a 
very little way.” 
At last the slow, 
difficult climb was ac- 
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night. ,, demanded, oe —s 5 Englishman lurched in- 

A church clock in jth a_ swift © adopted. I to her little sitting 
‘id: “You're adopting ‘Herri 
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room and dropped 
nervelessly into a chair, 
His eyes closed and she 
thought he had fainted, 

“Tsay ... I’m be 
ing an infernal nui 
sance,” he muttered 
apologetically. 
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She felt not at all nerv- 

ous. The inhabitants 

of the Rue Grise, though poor were a 
respectable and law-abiding lot, so when 
a man’s tall figure emerged into view a 
short distance ahead, she thought noth- 
ing of it. 

Then suddenly another figure sprang 
into view, shooting out from a hooded 
doorway, and leapt straight at the first 
man. An abruptly stifled shout, then both 
figures went down on the footpath to- 
gether. 

Without stopping to question the wis- 
dom of such a proceeding, Herrick ran 
towards them as fast as she could, furious 
at the unfairness of the attack. 

It looked as if the attacker were in a 
fair way to be thrown off, but suddenly 
his adversary’s arm flew up, there came 
the flash of a knife, a groan, and his head 
and shoulders dropped suddenly and in- 
ertly back onto the pavement. 

In the same instant Herrick flung her- 
self at the man with the knife, so unex- 
pectedly that it was jerked out of his 
fingers and clattered noisily to the gutter. 
She beat on his face with small clenched 
fists, pounding at him recklessly. 

“You beast!” she cried, and then 
screamed over her shoulder: “Come on! 
Come quick!” 

The man, utterly taken by surprise and 
no doubt thinking that others would be 
coming up to join in the fray, abruptly 
turned tail and fled, scuttling like a rab- 
bit into the fog. 

Herrick’s first terrified impulse was to 
find instant refuge in the security of her 
own rooms, leaving the man to be found 
by a gendarme later. But suppose he might 
be badly hurt ? Stooping, she laid her hand 
on his shoulder, and something warm and 
wet trickled across it. She gave a shudder, 
then, setting her teeth, bent again over 
the wounded man. He uttered a groan, 
and, frightened though she was, she was 
conscious of a sudden immense relief. in 
the knowledge that he was alive. 

“Are you badly hurt?” she asked 
anxiously in Fgench. 

He raised his arm defensively. Then, as 
the pain of the injured limb shot through 
him, a muttered oath escaped him. “Oh, 
the deuce!” 

The unmistakable English gave Her- 
rick a sudden feeling of reassurance—a 
fellow-countryman in distress. “Do let 
me help you. I’m afraid you’re rather 
badly hurt,” she said, speaking in English. 

A pair of gray eyes stared up at her. 
“Who are you?” he muttered bewil- 
deredly. 7 

“T’m English, like you,” she answered. 
“Please let me help you. Can you tell me 
where you are hurt?” 

“It’s my arm. Fellow jabbed a knife 
into me, I think.” 

She nodded. “Yes, he did. Could you 


“Nonsense,” she re 

torted. “Don’t try to 

move yet. Just rest quietly while I get 

some hot water and bathe your arm for 
you. It’s been bleeding rather a lot.” 

When at last everything was in readi- 
ness, and a dose of disinfectant added to 
the waiting bowl of hot water, she came 
to his side and very carefully helped him 
off with his coat, and cut away his shirt 
sleeve revealing a deep flesh-wound in 
the upper part of his arm, 

He regarded her with speculative eyes. 

“You were a plucky little person 
interfere,” he remarked at last. 

She only fastened the end of the band- 
age with a safety-pin and regarded the 
result of her labors with satisfaction. 
“There, I think that will carry you on 
until tomorrow, and then I should let a 
doctor see your arm, if I were you, just 
to be on the safe side.” 3 

“T shouldn’t dream of letting a doctor 
interfere with your handiwork,” he said 
gravely. 

“A gash like that will have to be dressed 
every day,” she returned practically. 
“Now, let me help you on with your 
coat, and she helped his coat on over 
the wounded arm with a gentle skill. 
Then, surveying him critically, she went 
on: 

“Now I shall make you a cup of soup.” 

“Oh, good Lord! I can’t let you do any- 
thing more for me,” he objected, and made 
an unsteady effort to rise. But it was 
obvious he had not yet quite recovered, 
and she pushed him gently back into his 
chair. 

“I can’t impose on your kindness any 
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longer.” UDD 

“Soup—with a little brandy afterwards Mf) «), .. 
—and a dry biscuit,” she maintained oh 
firmly. And set about preparing it. “Be- BRCSins tc 
sides, I’m quite hungry myself,” she added MBlannin g 


as an afterthought. 

“Dinner for two, then,” he yielded, with 
a smile. As he spoke, the church clock 
outside sounded four strident — strokes. 
“You're not a very conventionally-minded 
person, are you?” 

Herrick laughed a little, then com- 
posedly resumed her stirring of the 
saucepan’s contents. “No,” she admitted. 
“T suppose not. I’ve no need to be. I’m a 
free-lance, and it doesn’t matter to any- 
one else what I do or don’t do. There is 
no one to approve or disapprove of my 
early morning ‘dinner-party’.” . 

“A man who cared for you might ob- 
ject,” submitted the Englishman quietly. 
“Tf I were he I should object. I should 
say that the other fellow ought to have 
cleared out as soon as he was bandaged 
up. 

She poured the steaming soup into two \ 
cups and handed him one of them. “Oh, 
well, there doesn’t happen to be ‘a mai 
[Continued on page 99] 
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— with Limas 


on your menu you're 
always SURE 


of appetizing flavor 
and gratifying goodness 


When you ask the family to 
‘try this new dish’’, and they 
eat it all—every spoonful; where 
is the woman who doesn’t thrill 
with satisfaction! And it’s just 
such savory dishes as these Li- 
ma favorites that create real 
praise-winning appetite inter- 
est. Steaming casseroles, Lima_ 
loaves, timbales, soups, dainty 
salads—what a wide range of 
possibilities there are! 


ust nibble” AT 
DISHES SUCH AS THESE 


Remember, too, these tempt- 
ing Lima treats save time and 
labor. In fact, Limas are far 
easier to prepare than most vege- 
tables you use. Just cover them 
with cold water at breakfast. 
They’ ll be ready for any recipe 
by your usual time for getting 
dinner. And even that half- 
minute’s work can be made to 
care for ¢wo menus. By cooking 
up an extra cupful/ and putting 
those extra Limas away to cool 
—you’re sure of a hearty salad 
for tomorrow’s noonday meal. 

Limas are not only mighty 
good to eat, but they’rea hea/th- 
ful food,as well. This matchless 
year-round vegetable is gener- 
ous in proteins, vitamins, carbo- 
hydratesand mineral salts. And, 
being one of the highest alka- 





line-ash foods, dietitians recom- 
mend them to help offset the 
acid-ash resulting from so many 
staple foods—those acid condi- 
tions of the body quite generally 
known as some form of acido- 
sis. Truly, eating Limas helps 


‘keep well folks well, by giving 


them a better balanced and 
more healthful diet. 


You'll find California Limas 
save money, too—either Large 
or Baby Limas. In fact, of all 
good foods, Limas are one of 
the least expensive. Then, be- 
cause they eep, you may take 
advantage of quantity pricesand 
enjoy that further economy. 


Ask for California Limas—and if you want 
to make certain of getting fine quality, deli- 
cious Limas, ask for and insist that your 
grocer supply you with SEASIDE BRAND, 
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Try These Delicious Lima Recipes 


BASIC RECIPE: To revive th 
fresh juicy tenderness of dried Califor. 
nia Limas, soak them in cold watet 


from 6 to 8 hours. Drain, Cover with 
boiling water and cook slowly unti 
tender— about 30 minutes, Add salt 
after 20 minutes cooking, (This basi 
recipe applies to either Large or Baby 
Limas.) 
LIMAS SPANISH 

Heat 1 tablespoon bacon fat, add ont 
onion chopped fine and 44 dried red pep 
per chopped fine, Cook § minutes, thea 
add 1 cup strained cooked tomatoe 
and 2 cups of cooked dried Limas an 
¥% cup diced left-over ham. Place ove! 
a low heat until thoroughly heated 
Garnish with sprigs of parsley, 


LIMA SALAD MANHATTAN 

Mix 1 cup cooked dried Limas, 1 cup 
sliced cabbage, 4% cup chopped pickle 
and &% cup chopped beets with boilei 
or mayonnaise dressing. Serve on cris} 
lettuce leaves, garnishing with 2 carrot 
quartered lengthwise, and sprinkle th 
top with grated cheese, 


Send for Free Book! 


Every woman should have a cop! 
of our new book, “How Ten Foot 
Editors Serve California Limas. 
For a free copy address Dept. 57. 


California Lima Bean 
Growers Association 


Oxnard, California 
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who cares,’ ”’ she said lightly. “There never 
will be.” 

“How do you know that ?” he demanded 
swiltly. 

“J shall never marry,” she said simply. 

An expression of amusement crossed his 
face. “Aren’t you rather young for such a 
sweeping assertion?” 

She shook her head. “Youth or age 
doesn’t make any difference. Fate ar- 
ranges these things for us, and you can’t 
get away from fate.” 

“Oh, in the main, we make our own 
fate, I think.” 

“Oh, no,” she shook her head. “For 
some of us it’s made by other people, by 
heredity.” 

He regarded this slip of a girl, with her 
quaintly decided outlook on things, her 
warm-heartedness, her courage and inde- 
pendence. 

“Won’t you be more explicit?” he said. 

“Well—” She hesitated, as though his 
question were a difficult one. “You see I— 
wasn’t always poor. My father lost all 
his money very suddenly, and died just 
after. So that’s meant a different life for 
me, and that’s fate, isn’t it?” 

“Tt’s rotten bad luck,” he said heartily. 
“T know what it’s like to be hard-up, too. 
, I’ve nothing to grumble at now, thanks 
oy to a rich uncle who died suddenly and 
left me everything he had. Fate has a 
wonderful way of evening up things.” 

She laughed. “Couldn’t you be a bit 
more explicit this time?” 

He set down his empty cup on the table 
and stood up, looking down at her with 
a queer expression in his eyes that sent her 
cool little pulses beating a shade more 
quickly. 

“Certainly I can. It was bad luck for 
me being knocked down and knifed in the 
street-—but fate has evened that up al- 
ready. I’m just realizing the paucity of 
the English language. ‘Thank you’ is so 
ridiculously inadequate for all you’ve done 
for me.” 

“Oh, please—” The flush deepened in 
her cheeks. “Anyone would have done as 
much.” 

He smiled. “Do you think so? I fancy 
most people would have made themselves 
scarce the moment they saw there was 
going to be trouble.” He held out his 
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o revive thm hand. “Anyway: Thank you, little Sa- 

ried Califor B} maritan, for—everything. And I hope fate 

a will pay you back what she owes you 

slowly untif™ over tonight.” 

s. Add sal She was conscious for an instant of the 

oor ia compelling glance of his gray eyes, then 
her door opened and shut and a moment 

; later came the distant thud of the street 

fat, add ong 100r’s closing. 

ried red pep 

rinutes, thet Herrick, an exile from her own land 

ape for three long years, there was some- 

| Place ovet thing curiously comforting in the familiar 
bly heatei lM dull hum of London’s traffic—so utterly 
sley. different from the shrill, strident noises of 

the Paris streets—and the tears were not 
seine far from her eyes as the train bore the 
cone pe itn little traveling party of three homeward 

Pith boil to St. Heriot through the twilit English 

erve on cris countryside. 

"ipriakle tt By the time they arrived there it was 
too dark to see much of the village, as 
the limousine which met them at the 

ok! station sped swiftly through it and out 

have acopif™ Over the country road beyond, and the 

w Ten Foo flare of the car’s headlights gave her a 

ia Limes vague, eerie impression of the long elm 

. avenue which led up to Windycroft. But 

a Bean once inside she found herself surrounded 

yi by all the mellow beauty of an old English 

ciation & manor-house. 
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Herrick thought she should always re- 
member her first glimpse of the hall at 
Windycroft, so essentially English, so like 
the old home which had once been hers, 
and which, along with the tall gray house 
in London, had been sold when her father 
died. It brought her the realization of how 
desperate had been the long ache of home- 
sickness from which she had suffered. 

Lady Bridget drew her into her arms 
and kissed her. “Welcome home, daughter 
of mine,” she said with a quiet and tender 
significance in her tones. 

Then she arose’ next morning even the 
, Weather seemed to be welcoming her, for 
the sunlight was streaming in through the 
windows, and from the trees came the 
comfortable, home-like little chirruping 
of birds, 
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[Continued from page 96] 


She finished her tea and ran to the 
window and peered out with eager curi- 
osity. A flagged terrace, bordering smooth- 
shaven lawns. To the right an old-world 
garden, its paths high-hedged with clipped 
yew. Beyond a sweep of park, broken by 
copse and wood, sloping to water which 
gleamed in the morning sunlight like a 
silver shield. 

It was all the ordered, peaceful beauty 
of a place loved and tended for genera- 
tions. From father to son, handed from 
one to the other. Lucky Billy to have so 
goodly and so clean a heritage! 


She ‘turned away from the window, 


thinking how splendid to face life with- 
out a handicap. Then, realizing the utter 
futility of such comparison, she pushed 
aside the memories which the thought had 
conjured up. 

The contemplation of Billy’s four- 
square start in life challenged comparison 
with her own handicap and she made a 
determined effort not to dwell upon it. 
There was nothing to be gained by drag- 
ging out the dry bones of her cupboard 
skeleton. 

By the time she had bathed and dressed 
she felt ready to face the world again 
philosophically. 


T breakfast Lady Bridget and Billy 
chattered away light-heartedly, and 
Herrick soon found herself forgetting the 
troubled thoughts with which she had be- 
gun the day. When breakfast was over she 
let Billy conduct her on a tour of inspec- 
tion. 

First to the stables, where the men were 
busy grooming several good-looking 
hunters. 

“All fit and well, Larkin?” demanded 
Billy of the head groom. 

“Yes, sir. Only waitin’ to get a look at 
hounds, sir,’ answered the man. “Flame 
here,” he indicated a chestnut mare with 
whom Herrick was making friends, “is 
kicking up an almighty fuss in ’er box be- 
cause she hasn’t been allowed to go out 
with the hounds while you and her lady- 
ship ’ave bin away. Does the young lady 
hunt ?” 

“T used to,” said Herrick, answering for 
herself. “But not for the past three years.” 

“That don’t make a bit of diff’rence, 
miss,” responded Larkin comfortably. 
“Flame would carry the young lady nicely, 
sir,” he suggested tentatively to Billy. “I 
expect the young lady is a proper horse- 
woman.” 


“Are you, Herrick?” queried Billy, 
smiling. 

Her eyes kindled with enthusiasm. 
“Pretty fair,” she admitted. 


“Right-oh, then. Flame is yours to com- 
mand. She’s not up to Mim’s weight.” 

“Does Mim hunt?” inquired Herrick. 
During the time they had all three spent 
together in Paris she had fallen quite nat- 
urally into the use of Billy’s affectionate 
little sobriquet for his mother. 

He nodded. “Yes. She rides that big 
black over there that one of the stable- 
lads is saddling now.” 

“And which do you hunt?” 

Billy led the way to a couple of neigh- 
boring horse-boxes over the doors of which 
protruded two nice brown heads, similar 
except for the white blaze streaking the 
face of one of them. “This is Romulus— 
the chap with the blaze,” he said. “‘That’s 
absolutely the only difference between 
them.” 

And Herrick, watching Romulus con- 
tentedly crunching an apple, never 
dreamed that a day might come when she 
would glimpse that sheer white blaze with 
eyes half blind with terror. 

Presently they strolled to the banks of 
the silvery lake she had seen from her bed- 
room window. 

“Rather jolly, isn’t it?” said Billy, with 
a kind of awkward pride in his voice. “The 
land opposite belongs to the Rectory, so 
we share the fishing rights. See the Rec- 
tory through that copse?” He pointed to 
where the pinky-yellow stucco of a low, 
two-storied house showed betwixt the 
trunks of the trees. “Fane’s a very decent 
sort,” he added glancing a bit wistfully at 
the distant house between the trees. 

“He’s the father of the ‘Barbara’ you 
used to go and see in Paris, isn’t he?” 
Herrick said smiling. 

[Continued on page 100] 
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— especially right now when you can buy 


such fine Walnuts —so cheaply 


Without adding anything to your 
work, Walnuts add so much to al- 
most any food you choose to serve. 
Their delicate flavor blends perfectly 
with dainty desserts, savory main 
course dishes, or cool, refreshing salads. 


Why should any housewife deny 
herself the menu aid they give—why 
overlook their extra flavor and nw 
tritious goodness? 

There's just one thing to remem- 
ber: It pays to be sure of the best 
Walnuts. Of course, it’s kernels you 
want — not shells. That's why it’s 
worth while to insist upon Diamond 
Walnuts. They're kernel-full, every 
time! Our exclusive grading and test- 
ing methods assure that fact. We even 
“weight-test” each nut—pass it under 
air suction more precise in selection 
than a human could be—to make sure 
its kernel is plump and full. 


And it’s so easy to be sure of get- 
ting Diamond Walnuts. For now we 
brand each Diamond Walnut—brand 
the Diamond trade-mark right on the 
Walnut shell by an ingenious method 
that adds nothing to their cost to you. 
No guess work about it—you can be 
sure — the branded Walnut is your 
guide to Diamond quality. 

Since there is usually such slight 
difference in price, certainly it's 
worth while to insist upon Dia- 
mond quality: in the shell—each nut 
branded; or shelled (mixed halves and 
pieces—kept fresh for instant use, in 
two sizes of vacuum sealed tins). 

You'll want our newest book, 
“For THat Finat Toucu — Just 
App Watnuts”, because it’s filled 
with timely suggestions for adding 
new appeal to everyday foods. Write 
for your free copy today. 


CALIFORNIA WALNUT GROWERS ASSOCIATION 
Dept. E-26, Los Angeles, California 


A purely cooperative, non-profit organixation of 4849 growers 


Our yearly production over 00,000,000 pounds 
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You can also buy 
Diamond Walnuts 
shelled—halves and 
pieces for instant 
menu use—in two 
sizes of tins, vac- 
uum sealed to reach 
you with all their 
flavor and freshness 
intact. 
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better than ever ~ 
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Spring Wedtlecr' 


hard on clothes 


but harder still on skins! 


AW COLD, sleety rains, wind, 
soon weather your skin—if 

it’s unprotected. The natural oils 
dry out. The skin loses its silken 
feel—and looks years older. So 
protect your skin. Keep it safe 
from weathering and chapping— 
with Hinds Honey & Almond 


Cream. 


Pat on Hinds Cream before you 
go out. Pat it on again when you 
come in. Use it at night. In the 
morning. Every time you bathe. 
Then your skin will be safe. For 
Hinds Cream prevents chapping 
and all weathering. Keeps the 
skin like silk—soft, and smooth, 
and fresh—through any kind of 
weather. (It’s delightful as a 
powder base, too!) 


en 







Buy Hinds Cream in the soc. and 
$1.00 sizes. You get more at less cost. 


Try Hinds Cream. The coupon 
below will bring you a sample 
bottle. Just fill it in and mail. 


Try HINDS CREAM Prevents chap- 
ping, prevents windburn, makes powder 
cling to face, smooths “‘catchy’’ fingers, 
softens skin, protects skin, cleanses skin, 
Softens cuticle, soothes skin, before and after 
shaving, protects against alkali, protects 
from hard water, for children’s skin. 


Made by A. S. Hinps Co., a division of Lehn & Fink 
Products Company. In Canada—A. S. Hinds Co. 


(Canada) Limited. Distributed by Lehn & Fink 
(Canada) Limited. 


HINDS 


Honey €5-7Almond 


CREAM 


REG. U. &. PAT, OFF, 


b Lenn & Fink, INc., Sole Distributors, Dept. 358, Bloomfield, N. J. 


Send me a sample bottle of ninvs Honey and 
Almond cREAM, the protecting cream for the skin. 


This coupon not good after April, 1929 
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[Continued from page 99] 


“Ves, he’s Barbara’s father.” He uttered 
the name so tenderly it made her turn 
quickly towards him sympathetically. 

“Then—it’s serious, Billy ?” she Said. 

“Quite—when Mim and the padre can 
be induced to agree to it. They want us 
to wait until I’m twenty-five,” he added 
gloomily. 

“And how old are you now?” 

“Twenty-one.” He kicked aside a twig 
with an irritable foot. “It’s so absurd,” he 
went on hotly. “Barbara and I are quite 
old enough to know our own minds, and 
it’s a jolly sight better to marry young 
than to marry wrong+-like poor Carol 
Mortimer !” 

“Mim told me about her. Sir Francis 
must be a rather dreadful person.” 

“He is,” replied Billy heartily. “And 
she’s really a dear. 
You'll like her, I 
know.” 

“I’m looking for- 
ward to meeting her,” 
said Herrick simply. 

“You will soon. 
Carol always rushes 
round to see Mim as 
soon as she gets home 
—that is, unless old 
Mortimer has ordain- 
ed that she shall do 
something else.” 

Billy was right, for 
early afternoon 
brought Lady Mortimer to Windycroft. 
She was accompanied by a big, hatchet- 
faced man who was introduced to Herrick 
as Mr. Beresford but whom everyone 
addressed affectionately as Jem. There 
was a distinct likeableness about him—a 
latent strength in the beaky-nosed, square- 
jawed face, in the careless way his shabby, 
well-cut clothes hung on him. 

Something quietly possessive in the way 
he helped Lady Mortimer off with her 
coat made her suddenly sure that to 
this man and woman who had come to- 
gether to Windycroft each represented the 
only thing that mattered—in the other’s 
life. She was made certain of that by the 
slight self-consciousness, the nervous 
haste, with which Lady Mortimer rushed 
into explanation. 

“Jem happened in after lunch today, so 
we thought we’d come over to welcome 
you home, Mim darling,” she said, pull- 
ing off her hat. “I hope we’ve not invaded 
you too soon?” 

She was a beautiful woman, slender, 
and with a dryad grace about her. Gold 
hair framed the delicately featured face, 
and her blue-gray eyes were wistful and 
appealing. Frightened, guarded eyes like 
those of an ill-used child. 

“Too soon?” repeated Lacy Bridget. 
“You and Jem both know better than 
that. Besides, I’ve got a surprise for you,” 
and turning to Herrick, linking her arm 
affectionately in hers, she pulled her for- 
ward. “I’ve brought back a daughter from 
Paris,” she said triumphantly. Herrick is 
the daughter of a very old friend of mine, 
bequeathed to me in a last letter, and I’ve 
only just discovered her. 

Carol and Jem welcomed Herrick with 
a quiet and sincere courtesy. 

Presently Lady Bridget carried Jem 
Beresford off to advise her about some 
point regarding her poultry. 

“He rents Two Ways Cottage”—Lady 
Mortimer was speaking—‘“together with 
a piece of land from my brother Mac. Did 
Mim tell you of my twin brother?” 

Herrick nodded. “I think it must be 
terribly nice to have a twin sister or 
brother. You’d always feel you had some 
one who belonged to you in a rather 
special kind of way.” 

“You’re quite right,” answered Carol, 
with quiet conviction. “Sometimes I 
wonder what I should have done without 
Mac. He’s been my sheet-anchor.” 

At this moment there came the sound 
of voices from the hall outside. Lady 
Bridget re-entered the room with a visitor, 
Jem Beresford and Billy bringing up the 
rear. 

“Committee of welcome, bands and 
flags complete,” began Billy impertinently. 

“Here’s your brother, Carol,’’ went on 
Mim, ignoring him. “Herrick, let me intro- 
duce another of our neighbors, Mr. Ken- 


” 


yon. 
Herrick looked across towards the new- 





comer, to find herself face to face with the 
Englishman she had helped in Paris. His 
startled glance of recognition sent a thrill 
tingling through her from head to foot. 
Then the familiar quizzical gleam relit 
itself in his gray eyes. 

“Why, it’s my little Samaritan of the 
Rue Grise!” he exclaimed. 

Lady Bridget looked from one to the 
other with some curiosity. “Then you two 
have met before?” she asked inquiringly. 

“Ves—and it was a lucky thing for me 
we did,” replied Kenyon. “I was telling 
Carol this morning all about my final ad- 
venture in Paris.” 

“What did she do?” demanded Billy, 
with exasperated curiosity. “The rest of 
us are still in the dark.” 

So Kenyon gave a brief description of 
the struggle in the 
Rue Grise, indicating 
his injured arm, still 
bandaged underneath 
his coat sleeve. 

Later on, when tea 
was in progress, he 
contrived to seat him- 
self next to Herrick. 

“Fate’s unexpected- 
ly decent to us at 
times,” he remarked 


casually, “which is 
really more than I 
deserve.” 


She glanced at him 
with a questioning smile. 

“Because I was fool enough to go off 
the other night without asking the name of 
my good Samaritan,” he returned smiling, 
“IT might have had to look for you for 
years—and then never have found you 
again.” 

“He’s been my sheet-anchor.” Carol's 
words recurred sharply to her mind and 
Herrick felt her interest in these two 
quicken. She felt some link of deep mutual 
comprehension informed their thoughts to- 
wards each other. The door of the sitting 
room was thrown open and one of the 
men servants announced: “Sir Francis 
Mortimer.” 

Very curious was the effect of these 
three words upon the roomful of people. 
Involuntarily, Herrick’s glance flew to 
Lady Mortimer’s face. The gaiety and 
laughter had been suddenly wiped out of 
it, and the haunting fear had leapt again 
to life in.the lovely blue-gray eyes. 

Lady Bridget had risen and was greet- 
ing the newcomers with punctilious cor- 
diality. Sir Francis Mortimer was a tall, 
angular man, somewhere in the fifties, who 
moved with a curious cat-like tread that 
gave her an unpleasant feeling of revul- 
sion. The blue pouches underneath the 
cold, watchful eyes, and the long, thin- 
lipped mouth beneath the aquiline nose 
made her think of a bird of prey. 

“You have chosen a very charming 
daughter,” he said suavely, in answer to 
Lady Bridget’s explanation of the new 
addition to her household. 

“How d’you do, Kenyon?” he went on, 
turning to Mac. “I didn’t know you were 
expected home yet. Come back to help me 
look after your sister, I suppose.” He gave 
a dry, cackling laugh. “And Mr. Beres- 
ford—and my wife. Both here, too, I see. 
Quite a gathering of new friends to wel- 
come you, Miss Waylen.” 

“To welcome Lady Bridget, you mean,” 
corrected Herrick curtly. He flashed a 
curious speculative glance at her, but be- 
fore he could make any answer, Carol, 
nervously strung up by his sudden appear- 
ance, rushed into unlucky speech. 

“T didn’t expect you back from Tan- 
borough as early as this, Francis.” 

He turned upon her with the remorse- 
less pounce of a watchful cat. “No, my 
dear, I’m sure you didn’t,” he replied silk- 
ily. “But, arriving earlier than you hoped, 
like a dutiful husband I have called to 
escort you home. The car is waiting.” The 
last words snapped like a command. 

The big limousine was at the door. Sir 
Francis assisted his wife in with sardonic 
politeness, and they drove away. 

“Mim,” Herrick said uneasily, as they 
turned back into the house. “What was 
the matter? What does it all mean?” 

“Tragedy, some day,” answered Lady 
Bridget with a brevity that held some 
haunting prescience of the future. 

[Continued in May McCatv’s] 
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Sore throat’s castest victims— 


reducing women! 


Neglecting a cold or sore throat is 
dangerousbusiness foranyone—doubly 
dangerous for reducing women weak- 
ened by strenuousexercises and “canary 
bird” diets. 

For both colds and sore throats often 
lead to serious complications if not 
treated immediately. 





















Look upon throat irritation as a warn- 
ing, and at the first sign of it gargle re- 
peatedly with Listerine, the safe anti- 
septic, used full strength. 

If rapid improvementisnotapparent, 
consult your physician. ° 

Time and time again, however, Lis- 
terine hascheckedcoldsandsore throats 


LAMB CHOPS AGAIN! 
Lamb chops and pineapple... pineapple aud lamb 
chops... lamb chops and pineapple... there is no 
Santa Claus for the woman trying to reduce. 





THE NEXT TIME 
The next time you buy a dentifrice ask for Lis- 


before they had a chance to become 
serious. : 

Certainly, this pleasant precaution is 
worth taking during winter and early 
spring weather when grippe, “flu,” and 
pneumonia are a constant threat. Lam- 
bert Pharmacal: Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
U.S. A. 













terine Tooth Paste at 25¢ the large tube. It has 
halved the tooth paste bill of more than two 
million people. 
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-the safe antiseptic 
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TO MAKE IT EASIER to find the right 
wallpaper for every room, the Service 
Committee of the Wallpaper Manufac- 
turers’ Association has prepared a port- 
folio containing actual samples of well 
distributed wallpapers in a wide range of 
designs and prices. If you wish this 


Selected 
Wallpapers 





portfolio, use the coupon below. 
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Wallpaper Manufacturers’ Association 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York, N.Y 


Send me your Portfolio of Selected Wallpapers 
for which I enclose 10 cents to cover mailing cost. 
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beautiful and reasonably priced, too, 
as your dealer will tell you. They 





are now on display at the 


better stores. 





In designing Heywood -W akefield 


carriages Baby’s health and comfort 
are placed before everything else. The 
roomy, finely upholstered bodies, resi- 
lient springs that absorb the slightest jolt, 

and perfectly balanced running gears | 
combine to assure restful comfort for 


your little one. The new carriages are 
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Look for this “Quality Seal on Every Wheel”. It is a red hub 
: cap with the letters ““H-W” in gold. 


HEYWOOD-WAKEFIELD COMPANY + BOSTON, MASS, 
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eyes were fixed on it as if it were the most 
wonderful thing in all the world. It was a 
black-and-white sketch of a great bridge 
flung in an arch across a sky filled with 
clouds and swirls of smoke. 

“Oh, Perry—” said Mrs. Milburn. She 
went down on her knees in front of it, 
looking closely at it. “Oh, Perry, it’s the 
best thing you’ve ever done!—It’s the 
High Level bridge, isn’t it? You’ve drawn 
it from somewhere down on the Flats— 
You worked on that!” 

Up went Lovey’s little blonde eyebrows. 
“T’ll say he did! He worked on it at night 
when he should have taken me to the 
theater. I’ve never sat at home so much 
in my life as since I married him.” 

Perry laughed half-heartedly. “Lovey 
says being married to me is worse than 
being married to a doctor,” ne said. 

“T don’t know what use there is in hav- 
ing a husband who can’t dance and won’t 
play cards,” complained Lovey. 

Mrs. Milburn looked at Perry, then at 
Lovey, and then back at Perry. “Just be 
patient with him for a little while, Lovey,” 
she said. “He does this work well. Look 
at that bridge! We’re all going to be proud 
of Perry some day.” 

The faith that moves mountains stood 
in her eyes. 

On Christmas day at one o’clock Grand- 
mother Pentland sent Matthew around to 
the little yellow house in 
her blue limousine. 

There were wreaths of 
holly tied with gay red satin 
bows in all the windows of 
the brick house on Prospect 
Street. A Christmas tree, 
loaded with colored bulbs 
gleamed just inside the door 
of the library. 

But the house was silent 
as a tomb and Emmy felt as 
if she had left all the Christ- 
mas spirit far behind her 
somewhere. 

There was a rustling of 
silk against silk on the stairs, 
and Grandmother Pentland came down 
to them, moving slowly. The hands she 
laid on Emmy’s shoulders as she kissed her, 
trembled. 

“Merry Christmas!” she said to them 
all, a quaver in her voice. She seemed very 
frail and old, all at once. 

Emmy ran up the wide steps to her 
cousin’s bedroom. Marianna sat at the 
powder table between the long windows, 
and smiled up at Emmy. 

“Merry Christmas and all that rot, 
Babe!” she greeted her. “Heard the news?” 

Emmy shook her head. “What news, 
Marianna?” she asked. “Aren’t you going 
to be here for dinner?” 

“No, and Grandmother and I have just 
had a howling row over it,” said Mari- 
anna, spraying herself with orchid per- 
fume. “You see, I’ve been going around 
with a new man lately, and his married 
sister is having a lot of her crowd in for 
dinner and she asked Jim to bring me— 
and Grandmother thinks I ought to stick 
around here all day. I told her she couldn't 
run my life for me.” 

She swung round and glanced up at 
Emmy. 

“VYou’ve probably heard of Jim Bald- 
win,” she said. “Left cellege a couple 
of years ago to marry some actress in New 
York . . . and then divorced her a month 
or so afterward. Grandmother holds it 
against him. Honestly, to hear her talk 
you’d think poor Jim had committed a 
crime instead of making a fool marriage.” 

“Do you like him a great deal?” 
Emmy asked, wondering if she ought not 
to tell Marianna what she knew about Jim 
Baldwin after all. Wasn’t it really fair? 

“Do I like him?” Marianna’s eyes 
opened wide. “I’m absolutely wild about 
him!” With a quick movement she pulled 
open the drawer of the powder table and 
took a tiny box from it. “Look at that if 
you don’t believe me!” she said and laid 
it in Emmy’s outstretched palm. 

In the box was a platinum ring set with 
a good-sized diamond cut in the shape 
of a heart. 

“You’re not engaged to him!” 

“I am. I’ve been engaged to him for 
twenty-four hours to the minute.” Mari- 
anna laughed. “We drove down to Paines- 
ville yesterday, and he asked me to marry 





him just as we sat down to lunch in some 
funny little tea-room there.” 

Emmy looked down at the ring thought- 
fully. 

“Are you sure he’s the man for you, 
Marianna?” she asked. “Do you know 
him well enough? . . . Perhaps Grand- 
mother’s right.” 

“Oh, fish!” said Marianna elegantly, “I 
know what I’m doing.” 

Downstairs the gong sounded for dinner. 

“By the way, I bought you a Christ- 
mas present-—there on the table by my 
bed,” Marianna remarked. 

Marianna’s present was a small silver 
pencil attached to a long silver chain. 
Emmy’s gray eyes glowed. “The very thing 
I need!” she said. 

“Jim helped me pick it out the other 
day. I told him I had a cousin who was 
just finishing business school.” Marianna 
slipped a black satin dress over her head. 

“It’s beautiful.” But Emmy took it off 
and put it back into its glazed white box. 
She could never wear it again. 

The door-bell rang as she left Marianna’s 
reom; and as she reached the bottom 
of the stairs Matthew opened the front 
door to Jim Baldwin. 

When he saw Emmy, his face reddened, 
but Emmy was cool as a cucumber. 

“Merry Christmas, Mr. Baldwin,” she 
greeted him cheerfully and went on into 
the dining room, feeling she 
had carried away all the 
honors from that meeting. 

Dinner was an elaborate 
and cheerless meal. Grand- 
mother Pentland asked Mr. 
Milburn to sit at the head 
of her table while she sat at 
the foot, looking like the 
ghost of her former self. She 
ate very little and she talked 
in a tired voice not at all 
like her own. 


T four o’clock they all 
went back to the little 
yellow house. 

“No place like home after all,” said 
Mrs. Milburn, filling the tea-kettle and 
stirring up the fire in the kitchen stove, 
“But we had a nice visit with Mother.” 

She brought her husband his house-slip- 
pers, his pipe and his latest J. S. Fletcher 
murder story. She settled herself in her 
own little low rocker near his arm-chair. 

Dan went upstairs and Emmy sat down 
at the old piano and sang “O, Little Town 
of Bethlehem.” 

The wings of peace—warm and com- 
forting—settled over the yellow house. 

From her seat Emmy saw Robb coming 
up the street through the dusk. 

She got up. “I think I'll go out and eat 
a piece of cold chicken,” she murmured, 
and hurried from the sitting room. 

She heard his voice in the hall, and a 
minute afterward he came to her in the 
kitchen. He stood looking at her. “I chad 
a present for you last night,” he said 
abruptly, “but I made up my mind not 
to give it to you . . It’s a ring. Not 
an engagement ring, although that’s what 
I meant it to be when I bought it. Would 
you like it anyhow?” 

He gave a little box to Emmy. The ring 
in it was a little garnet set with tiny 
pearls. Compared to Marianna’s heart- 
shaped diamond it was nothing at all. 

But Emmy slipped it on her finger. 

“T’ll tell you what you do,” Robb said 
soberly, “you wear that ring until you 
take an engagement ring from somebody 
else. Then you send it back to me—and 
I’ll know what’s happened.” 

“All right.” Emmy nodded her bright 
head. “That’s a go.” And they shook hands 
on it. 


MMY did not find a position at once 
when she finished at the Larchmont 
School of Business. But every morning in 
the gray wintry dawn she would run 
downstairs to get the morning paper from 
the front porch, go hopefully through the 
columns headed “Help Wanted—Female.” 
She went about, day after day, looking 
very trim in Marianna’s gray hat and the 
shimmering red “slicker” from office to 
office, slowly finding out that her market 
value was not very high. 
“I’m discouraged,” she said to Robb 
[Continued on page 105] 
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From breakfast hour until the dinner dishes are 
washed at night, your kitchen sink is on duty. 
The most used fixture, it is also the first thing your 
friends see when they come into your kitchen. Does 
it present an unchanging picture of glistening 
cleanliness? Or is it stained and dirt-grained? 
Here is a sink that keeps its bright beauty. Dirt 
particles cannot become acy in its hard, glass- 
smooth enamel. Minerals in the water, cleans- 
ers, even fruit and vegetable juices cannot rough- 
en or discolor it. The enamel is Acid-Resisting 
— exclusively “Standard”. No need to scour it. 
Just a swish of a damp cloth keeps it spotless. 
Visit a “Standard” Showroom to ¢@ 
see this most modern sink —with 8- 
inch low back that fits under a deep, 


tandar 


PLUMBING FIXTURES 


The “Brentwood” double drainboard model of the “Three 8’s” Sink 


cheerful window and 8-inch deep sink compart- 
ment—deeper by two inches. It is made in several 
styles and sizes and in seven beautiful colors, as 
wellaswhite. The price for the 78-inch long Brent- 
wood in white, complete with trap, faucet and vitre- 
ous china garbage container is $183.00, not includ- 
ing cost of installation. Othersinksaslowas $40.85. 

Be sure to specify Acid-Resisting Enamel, as 
many other “Standard” models are also made in 
regular enamel. The trademark ‘Standard'AR, 
identifying Acid-Resisting Enamel, is impressed 
in every ‘‘Three 8’s’’ sink. Write for the inter- 
esting book, “Standard” Plumbing Fixtures for 


99 the Home’’: 
d Standard Sanitary Mf. Co. 
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This hand-wrought faucet of 

beautiful octagonal design, 

with swinging-spout, is rd 
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finish which has the sheen of 

platinum and cannot tarnish 
or corrode. 
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)AX-POLISHED 
\ floors have become a 
mark of the modern, 
well-conducted 


CU SAV home. From every 
housekeeping standpoint they prove 
the most satisfactory. 


With one application of Johnson’s 
Polishing Wax, dull floors disclose un- 
suspected beauties of color and luster. 
A new economy in floor upkeep is ush- 
ered in, because the periodical ordeals of 
floor refinishing are no longer necessary. 
Best of all—your hours of floor care are 
reduced to a minimum. 


Simply apply a thin coat of Johnson's 
Polishing Wax to your floors just as they 
are—whether varnished, shellacked, 
painted or waxed. And don’t forget 
that this polish also brightens and pro- 
tects your linoleum, tile and composi- 
tion floors, besides making them much 
easier to keep immaculate. 


“This one operation cleans the floor 
—saving you from stooping and kneel- 
ing—from soiled hands and messy rags 
and pails. The Johnson Electric Floor 
Polisher completes the transformation 
of your floors quickly, easily —without 
tiring you or disturbing your household. 
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Enlist the help of Johnson’s Polish- 


ing Wax—either 


paste or liquid— 


to reduce your hours of housework 
and add new charm to your home. 


This gleaming polish makes your floors 
almost wear-proof. Foot-steps beat on 
a hard, invincible film of wax instead 
of on the perishable floor surface. Heel- 
prints do not show—dust does not col- 
lect on its hard smoothness. 


Near you is a grocery, hardware, 
drug, furniture, paint or department 
store where you can rent a Johnson 
Electric Floor Polisher by the day or 
half-day at a very low rate. Make your 
reservation today. Many women find 
it a real economy to buy one for their 
own home since the price was recently 
reduced from $42.50 to only $29.50. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON “The Floor Finishing Authorities” RACINE, WISCONSIN (Canadian Factory: Brantford) 
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THE LITTLE YELLOW HOUSE 





sAvenue car an automobile flashed past 
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one night as they sat on the old green 
plush settee before the sitting room fire. 

Robb’s eyes became suddenly grave. 
“If you ever change your mind about 
me, Emmy,” he said tensely, “you know 
—you know—” He did not finish his sen- 
tence, but Emmy understood. 

Just then a car stopped before the house 
and light quick footsteps came up the 
front steps. 

Marianna stood at the door with two 
suitcases in her hands. Beyond in the 
darkness, Emmy could make out Jim 
Baldwin’s roadster. 

“Aunt Rosy here?” Marianna asked, 
“T’ye brought her some clothes to be 
mended.” 

“Did you want to see me, Marianna?” 
Mrs. Milburn herself came out of the 
kitchen where she had been dozing over 
the evening newspaper. “Try to get this 
stuff finished by twelve tomorrow, Aunt 
Rosy,” Marianna said, her lovely voice 
high and excited, “I’m going out of town, 
and I’ll need it.” 

She made signs to Emmy that she 
wanted to see her alone, and Emmy obe- 
diently started for the stairs. 

Marianna closed the door of Emmy’s 
bedroom behind her. “Can you keep a 
secret ?” she asked in a loud whisper and 
Emmy nodded. 

“Well, then, I’m going to be married 
to Jim tomorrow at four o’clock,” her 
cousin went on, and her eyes shone like 
mirrors. “No church stuff—just some jus- 
tice of the peace. But I want you with 
me. Can you be ready when I come at 
noon?” 

Emmy nodded, and for a minute the 
two of them stood with their arms tight 
around each other. With all 
their differences, they always 
had been great friends. 

But doubt swept over 
Emmy. “Marianna — you’re 
sure this is the man for you? 
I couldn’t bear to see you 
unhappy.” 

“I’m in love with him,” 
Marianna said simply, “and 
love is something you can’t 
struggle against. It just hap- 
pens to you, you know—like 
dinner-time or birthdays.” 

Then her mouth set in a 
hard scarlet line. “Of course, 
Grandmother will never 
speak to me again,” she went 
on. “She told me tonight if I married Jim I 
need never set foot in her house again. 
Well, I shall do as I please from now on.” 

She opened the white door and marched 
down the stairs. 

At ten o’clock Robb left and Emmy 
went out into the kitchen to her mother. 
Her needle flashed in and out of the 
pearl-gray chiffon stocking she was darn- 


ing. 

“Was that Frances Baldwin’s boy?” she 
asked, snipping off a thread. 

Emmy nodded. 

“You don’t suppose Marianna’s going 
to elope with him, do you?” she asked. “It 
seemed odd—her rushing in here and 
wanting these things so fast.” 

Emmy, sworn to secrecy, kept silent. 

“Still,’ her mother’s voice ran on, 
“Marianna’s twenty-two years old, and 
if she wants to get married it’s her own 
business . . . still I’m not sure . . .” She 
picked up another silk stocking. 

“Nobody could stop me when I wanted 
to marry your father,” she said with a 
toss of her head, and Emmy had a fleet- 
ing vision of her as a young defiant girl. 

“Everybody told me I was ruining my 
life—and just see how wrong they all 
were!” She was quietly triumphant. 


HE next afternoon at four o’clock 
Marianna married Jim Baldwin, with 
her hand clasped in his and a look of blind 
adoration in her proud face. When the 
short ceremony was over she walked across 
to the green car with the tread of a wo- 
man walking on clouds, and she scarcely 
saw Emmy as she kissed her good-by. 
“You tell Grandmother I’m the hap- 
Piest woman in this state!” she said, and 
the car slid away, leaving Emmy feeling 
like a traitor to her grandmother. 
It was dark when she reached Flower 
Street. As she stepped from the Cedar 








her. She had just a glimpse of her grand- 
mother’s white face behind the shining 
windows. Then it was gone. 

Mrs. Milburn met her at the door. 

“You knew about this, Emmy,” she 
said the instant she saw the girl’s face. 

“What could I do?” asked Emmy, 
“Marianna. had made up her mind to 
marry Jim Baldwin, and somebody of the 
family had to stand by her—she made me 
promise not to tell.” 

“Well, your grandmother’s heart-broken 
about it,” Mrs. Milburn said. “I never saw 
her like this before, Emmy. Matthew 
showed her the marriage license in this 
afternoon’s paper. She’s all broken up 
about Uncle Bill, anyway. And this com- 
ing right on top of it—” She sighed and 
shook her head. 

“She’s so little and old—my mother, 
Emmy,” she said unsteadily. “She’s so 
lonely there in that big barn of a place. 
Eighteen rooms, and all of them empty 
but the kitchen, now.” 

“TI can’t be sorry for her,” said Emmy 
in a hard voice. “With all her money she 
could hire a companion. It’s her own fault 
if she’s lonely.” 


N the last Friday in the month Emmy 

found her position. It was a steno- 
graphic job with the Harbison Brothers 
Paper Company, and it paid twenty-two 
dollars a week. 

On the first Monday in February, she 
started to work. She had set her alarm 
clock for six-thirty; it was pitch dark 
when she opened her eyes. She closed the 
windows of her room and stood shivering 
with cold and excitement on the bare 
floor. But elation was in her heart. 

But early as it was, Mrs. 
Milburn was up ahead of 
her. Emmy heard her shovel- 
ing coal into the temperamen- 
tal furnace. She heard her 
toiling up the stairs with a 
tea-kettle of hot water in 


each hand. 

“More English country- 
- house stuff, eh, Mother?” 

Emmy chaffed her. 

“Exactly so, Emmy!” Mrs. 
Milburn’s voice was brisk as 
she emptied the steaming 
water into the tub and spread 
a clean faded bathmat on the 
floor. 

She laid an outstretched 
hand over the hot-air register. “I’ve been 
firing up Old Jumbo, and he’ll be sending 
up some warmth pretty soon,” she said 
hopefully. 

For a second Emmy’s heart gave a 
twist of pain as she looked at her stand- 
ing there in her gingham dress, with a 
tea-kettle swinging from each of her 
chapped work-worn hands . . . Wasn’t 
it cruel to think of leaving her? 

The silver gray dawn was breaking along 
the eastern sky. The houses across the 
street showed sharply black and beautiful. 
Along the narrow sidewalks came the mill- 
workers with their tin lunch boxes under 
their arms. 

And, with the last group came a figure 
Emmy knew . . . Robb. He was talking 
and laughing. Emmy caught the sound of 
his voice for an instant. 

“He’s just one of them after all,” she 
thought. “He’s good and fine. But the 
mill’s his life, and it would be my life if 
I married him. I must get away . . . I 
mustn’t weaken now!” 

She slipped into a black cloth dress of 
Marianna’s that Mrs. Milburn had made 
over into an office dress for her. Above its 
square neck Emmy’s throat rose like white 
velvet. Her hair was burnished to bright 
gold by hard brushing. 

“I am _ nice-looking, anyway,” said 
Emmy, bracing herself for the new life. 

The kitchen of the little house was warm 
and cozy. Mrs. Milburn had spread a cloth 
for Emmy’s breakfast. 

“T poached a couple of eggs for you,” 
she said-as Emmy drained her little glass 
of orange juice, “I don’t want you to 
rush out of the house on an empty 
stomach.” 

“No, Mother—” Emmy’s voice was ab- 
sent-minded. 

“You're not starting now, are you?” her 
mother asked in amazement as she began 
[Continued on page 108] 
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ORE than a million Nesco kerosene burners are 
today proving their tremendous advantage of 
clean intense gas flame in contact with the cooking utensil. 

















This is more than an advertising claim. Proof of its 
accuracy lies in the fact that all leading gas stove 
manufacturers apply the contact flame principle. 


Perfect combustion in the Nesco chimneys and burners creates 
an intense, uniform blue gas, burning all the oil and elim- 
inating black soot, odor and smoke. The kitchen remains 
cool and clean. 


No recipe is too dainty—no emergency too great for the Nesco. 


In the fourteen new models are four and five burner stoves 
with built-in ovens, other models use Nesco portable ovens. 
All have the exclusive oil leveling device and the famous 
Nesco patented Rockweave Wick. 


Attracted by Nesco’s beautiful porcelain enamel or japan 
finishes, these and many more refinements invite your in- 
spection when you are in your dealer’s store. 


NATIONAL ENAMELING & STAMPING Co., INC. 
Executive Offices: 425 E. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Factories and Branches: Milwaukee, St. Louis, New York, 
Baltimore, Chicago, Granite City, Ill., Philadelphia, 
New Orleans. « Licensed Canadian Nesco Kerosene Stove 
Manufacturers: Dominion Stove and Foundry Company, 
Penetanguishene, Ontario, Canada. 











Nesco Gasoline Cook Stove 


Here at last, is the stove you've been wishing 
and waiting for—a gasoline cook stove that lights 
with a match, cooks with gas and with an inde- 
pendent burner control that permits burners to be 
turned up, down or off like city gas stove burn- 
ers. It is a marvel of simplicity and dependability. 
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Mrs. Tutwiler had left a profitable busi- 
ness, an immediate sum was needed for 
current expenses. At just that time a mag- 
azine was asking for a garden article by 
Mrs. Burnett, and the agent’s commission 
on the price of this would provide precise- 


eager listeners, dispense hospitality, she 
wrote for those who care for Mother 
Earth, ending with the inspired words, 
When You Have a Garden You Have a 
Future, and When You Have a Future 
You Are Alive! 
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who make this service possible. reasonable comfort for the worker. shelves: vinegar, javelle water, and soap, 

“Get the message through.” If the processes are such that continual and the soap is carefully watched for its JM least, 
That is the daily work of the standing is necessary, seats or benches chemical purity and efficacy. tissu 
more than 310,000 Bell System j soft ; 
employees. GARDEN OF THE CHILDREN’S es 

STORY TELLER accor 
[Continued from page 71] age t 
enlightened education. And so, too, the ly that necessary hundred dollars. Would main: 
Memorial Garden stands for the funda- Mrs. Burnett oblige? Mrs. Burnett was h 
mental principle that, potent as are the tired, ill—entering, it proved, on the final By Wnat 
Proper regulation of your Thou Shalt Nots, the first and greatest stages of her journey—and wanted only to Bithis s 
ay ‘ante manda ehey wth the aid of injunction is to approach life with love. rest. 
Be a t@anKnoom Expert “Healthful Living”, written by the The Garden’s motto, its device, was But, to help another woman, help her | 
world’s greatest authority. Based on written, prophetically, it now seems, by out of some difficulty! 
pan gm By ne en more tigers — oe fifty years’ study of the effectofdieton Mrs. Burnett herself. It forms the con- Propped up with pillows by a window fi The r 
where. Weteach you entire business in your spare ee —— cluding sentence in her last published ut- that overlooked the scene she loved, the doef 
per ready to step into a well-paid executive posi- Creek Diet System. ‘To keep well or | terance. And that is a story in itself. Her flower beds a riot of color, the bird-bath 
fasclgating work and eaay,bour Rours await yous Send NOW to get well everyone needs this book. valued agent of many years was dead, — its — a ys — — Every 
Fe — K the office in new hands, and the agent circle underneath the oak where she ha 
LEWIS TEA ROOM INSTITUTE 4 : ) ye ‘ ; 
Dept. AT-S066 Washington, D. C. — Canes Erook, Michigns who had taken it over found that, while been wont to sit and work, spin yarns for the de 
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DANCING THE YEARS AWAY 


[Continued from page 56] 































LET ME QUOTE YOU A SPECIAL loi 


Cook your vegetables, stews, boiled dinners, etc., 


the electric fireless cooker way—save time—save ‘. always to be getting in the way, soon be- them on strings. Then, having mastered ha 
work—save money. Better tasting food. 30 Days’ core a harmonious element in the pattern. this art, she can step inside the frame and JB} “¢? 


Cooking vegetables the Campbell waterless way 


saves the vital health building mineral salts and “It is a pity that so few of us ever look breathe life and feeling into her dancing. S 


\ Y) vitamines. Boiling vegetables the old fashioned { at ourselves objectively. Wouldn’t it be Each period of life has its own activity, Doct 

as y pre ag OR oe Te mncprtne = drome 4 | be ‘E Specie! effective if we could somehow step out of its own beauty. Some day our conceptions 
7 food in the cooker—turn on the electricity and iring our flesh-and-bone garments and see how will expand to take in all these human Vv 

wm. , Srigeat when heat reaches the proper cocking compete eats 00 we might best wear them, just as we study phases of dance experience. For dancing oe 
Fireless Covker } am Py ae eee Most 227. our clothes to find graceful lines and be- is the natural rhythmic movement of the 

economical way of cooking ever discovered. a pe ——w ae this. body and the desire to dance - as —_ Stree 
e finest artist controls her body as we as to eat or run or swim. We ought to 

Write Quick for Special Offer might control some high-spirited machine, _ have a place in our scheme of living where City 


Get my special price. Special introductory sale now on. Direct 
from factory to you; no dealers. Cash or easy payments. Big 
illustrated catalog free. Write today for full details. 


THE WILLIAM CAMPBELL COMPANY 
Alliance, Ohio 


504 Union Avenue 


getting just the movements she aims for. 
It takes infinite study, years and years of 
it, but even a beginner can sense the ideal. 
She knows that she must be a kind of 


this natural urge might be expressed. Then 
the awkwardness and self-consciousness of 
youth, the tired discontent and degenera- 
tion of age would give way to a finer use 












of our bodies and minds. We’d learn, in 
truth, to dance the years away. 








puppet master, making her own muscles 
leap and turn and bend as if she pulled 


pyright, 
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LOTHES 


ised a LVow doctors ask ‘you: 


undered 
ling the 
areas or 
all at all 
‘ee from 


=| “Is your bathroom paper safe?” 


5, wood- 
sils, and 


INDRIES 


s of each 


pee HYSICIANS say these are Absorbency, Softness, Purity: 
srly tiled facts: ‘Poorer grades of toilet these are the three qualities doctors 
Foor - paper are irritating”; “Too told us perfect cleansing tissues 
ved when ff coarse a tissue can cause much | should have. 


harm.” 580 doctors, recently ques- 


S tioned, agreed: “Inferior toilet pa- Insist on ScotTissue and Waldorf 
room ot Bi pers are injurious!” Scott tissues are made of fibre so 
andry or a ‘. ‘ 

yn there- Yet, even today, most so-called uniquely absorbent that, unlike or- 


a toilet tissue is just ordinary tissue dinary tissue, they sink in water 
ructe 


erial, free [Jy paper in rolls. It is sometimes al- almost instantly. Yet the sheets are 
= kaline or acid. And it may be glazed strong, as hospitals require. Equally 
srovisions fj and hard-finished, actually abrasive important, they are wonderfully soft 
ae = to tender skin. and cloth-like. They never show 
othing of A famous specialist, Dr. J. F. the edges and hard particles which 


‘ ahvel Montague, of the Bellevue Hospital the microscope finds in ordinary 
thing he J Medical College Clinic, discusses this paper sold for bathroom use. 

ee has rroblem frankly — authoritatively. Unlike many toilet papers, they 
| and the #1. his interesting recent book are made wholly of fresh, new ma- 


74 ti TROUBLES WE DON’T TALK ABOUT*, _ terials. They are free from mechan- 
160°, (7) [i Dr. Montague writes: ical impurities. And in the chemist’s 
vag: “The slightest irritation willinthe test they are never alkaline nor acid 
are those [presence of germs, be likely to be —always safe. 

me al followed by infection. We can, at Even a small child easily uses 


ed for its Mleast, adopt for bathroom use a  ScotTissue or Waldorf. The perfora- 
tissue, such as ScotTissue, which is tions work, the sheets tear evenly. 
soft and free from alkali bleaching In every respect this paper must 
material. By its gentle use we can _ please the most fastidious. 
accomplish cleansing without dam- Now you can demand certainty 
age to the skin, and in this manner and confidence in this bathroom es- 


oe maintain local hygieneand minimize _ sential. Never ask for toilet paper. 





Physicians say: “Inferior toilet papers are injurious.” 

the final whatever rectal ailments come from Ask for ScotTissue or Waldorf. Choose tissues that meet the strictest medical standard. 

d only t0 Bthis source.” ‘, 
help her You need take no chances 


1 window [lhe makers of ScotTissue and Wal- 
ere dorf make only special toilet tissues. 


gic white Every roll of this paper must meet 

















> d ° ° 
osrdig: the doctors’ strictest requirements. WALDORF — Soft and ab- 
ality, she *Published by J. B. Lippincott Company. sorbent, yet inexpensive. Any 
r Mother family can afford this fine tissue. 
d words, 
u Have 4 
a Future = for 15¢ 
FREE BOOKLET F 
The Scott Paper C 
mastered per Lo., 
frame and fm) *Pt. E-4, Chester, Pa, SCOTTISSUE — Delightfully 
é a | Send me without cost your booklet, “ What fine and soft; pure white, these 
Se ill | Doctors say about Bathroom Paper.” rolls of 1000 sheets are pre- 
a ead y ferred by many housewives. 
r dancing a 
ant of the 
as natural soph EES 2 for 25¢ 
ought to 
ring where City and State- —- 
ssed. hang 
jousness 0 ose nel 
degenera- These prices for United States only 
a finer use 


1 learn, *Mytight, 1328, by Scott Paper Company 
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H.. who sits at the head of the table, likes 
his desserts dainty, but substantial. He likes 
his salads delicious, but nutritious, too! And 
when he is served with leftovers from ‘‘yester- 
day’s dinner’’ he appreciates having them in a 
new form, with a new flavor—so that they don’t 
taste or look like ‘‘leftovers’’! Pleasing a man’s 
taste is easy —if you know Knox Sparkling 
Gelatine. It is the purest of gelatine, without 
flavoring, coloring or sweetening. You combine 
it with real fruits and real vegetables— your 
dishes have real flavor, real food value! 

Why not try the delightful recipes on this 
page? In one package of Knox Gelatine there is 
enough gelatine to make all FOUR—six gener- 
ous servings of each! Write for Mrs. Knox’s 
newest and most helpful book on dainty cookery 
— it is free, if you mention your grocer’s name. 


CHARLES B. KNOX GELATINE CO. 
108 Knox Avenue Johnstown, N. Y. 





Four ways 


man’s hea 














All from one 


package of 


KNOX 


Sparklin 
GELATINE 


“The Highest Quality for Health” 


PERFECTION SALAD 
(6 Servings) 


1 level tablespoonful Knox Sqerking Gelatine 
\% cup cold water Pause water 
mild vinegar 


4% cup m Se 
teaspoonful salt 


1 tablespoonful lemon juice 
4% cup cabbage, finely s) 
1 cup — cut in small pieces; 1 pimento, cut in 
mall pieces (or red or green 
% cup grated raw carrot, if te 
Soak gelatine tn the cold water & minutes. Add 
botling water, sugar, salt, vinegar and lemon jutce. 
When mizture begins to st en, add remaining in- 
gredients. Turn into wet molds and chill. Remove to 
Sea of lettuce or endive.Garnish with mayonnaise dress- 
tng, or cut in , caees — Pea ek oe y ty = 
pers. Fresh or can ma; usi 
{nstead of f the vegetables. ’ 






MEAT LOAF 
(6 Servings) 
Take one and one-half ups of any leftover well 
seasoned stock, bouillon or luted gravy,bring 





Cm = cold water. When mix- 
ins to stiffen, add two cups of 

ony cold chopped meat at hand (veal, 
ham, beef, or chicken). Also mold ina 
little red or green pepper, celery, a 

if desired, or parsley. into a squa 

mold first dipped in cold water and chill 
wae from mold and cut in slices for 


PRUNE ORIENTAL CREAM 

(6 Servings) 
1 level tablespoonful Knox rey § Gelatine 
\% cup cold water 
\% = — milk 


W hites oftw two eggs 
4 pint heavy cream 


= — prunes, 
it in_ pieces 
in cup chopped figs 


Soak gelatine tn cold water five minutes, dissolve in 
scalded mtik, and add sugar. a into a bowl, set 
in pan containing tce water, and stir constantly until 
mixture begins to thicken; ‘then add whites o, eggs. 
beaten until stiff, heavy cream, diluted with milk and 
deaten until stig’, prunes and’ figs. Turn into a wet 

the bottom and sides of which are garnished 


with halves of cooked chill, Remove 
mold to serving. dish, and garnish with choad 
cream (sweet and flavored with vanilla), Sorced 


—_ @ pastry bag and tube, and chopped Dudechto 


CHOCOLATE SPONGE 
(6 Servings) 


1 level tablespoonful Knox Speghting be 
¥\% cup cold water | i 


1 teaspoonful vanilla Few ins of salt 
2 squares of chocolate or 6 tablespoonfuls ls cocoa 


Soe os in Bets water five minutes, then oy 
n boiling wi Add cocoa or 
and add 


Beat egg whites until st well beaten e, ro 
yolks to the whites. Add sugar, then the dissolved 
gelatine, which has been deaten well. Beat and add 


flavoring. Pour into wet mold, chill and serve with 
whipped cream or whipped evaporated milk. 

NoTE: Chop nuts or macaroons may be added 
and, for a more elaborate dessert, line mold with lady 
fingers or sponge cake. 




















THE LITTLE YELLOW HOUSE 


[Continued from page 105] 


putting on her between-season’s coat. 
“Why, Emmy, it’s only half past seven! 
. . . You’ve a whole hour.” 

“J know,” Emmy said, jamming her 
gray hat down over her ears, “but I can’t 
get there soon enough!—I can’t wait to 
begin!” 


EFORE a week had gone by Emmy 
felt as if she had been working at 
Harbison’s for years. 

All day long she made out expense-sheets 
and reports or took dictation from Mr. 
Harvord Harbison, a nervous young man 
who never said “Thank you.” 

“He’s the youngest of the three broth- 
ers,” Miss Ingham, who had the desk 
next to Emmy’s, told her. “The oldest 
one’s in New York mostly. But the other 
one—Wells Harbison—wait till you see 
him !” 

“Why?” asked Emmy, curious. 

“Well—just wait! You'll see what I 


mean,” Miss Ing- 
ham answered cryp- 
tically. 


Emmy loved her 
new life—the big 
bright office with 
its green-shaded 
lights—the lunch 
hour and the noisy 
hustling crowds — 
the end of the after- 
noon when_ she 
stepped out into blue twilight and lights, 
home and her mother’s good dinner. 

Her mother worried constantly about 
Grandmother Pentland. “She’s nothing 
like the woman she was three months ago.” 

Emmy was rubbing cold cream into her 
flawless skin, and her gray eyes grew icy. 

“T can’t feel so terribly sorry for her, 
Mother,” she said, “I know she’s grieving 
about Uncle Bill’s dying and Marianna’s 
running away from her. But trouble can’t 
be so awfully hard to bear in a great big 
house with an automobile and two or 
three servants.” 

“And that’s another thing—Rosetta 
and Matthew are going to leave her. 
They want to go back to San Antonio 
where it’s warm,” Mrs. Milburn went on. 
“T’m sure I don’t know what your grand- 
mother will do without them.” 

Emmy shrugged her shoulders under 
her pink flannel gown. “She can hire some 
more as Harbison Brothers hired me,” she 
said. “She has plenty of money.” 

Mrs. Milburn came and stood beside 
her. “Emmy! I don’t like to hear you 
talk like this. You seem to have a hard 
streak in you lately.” 

She picked up the little jar of cold 
cream with its gold-paper label. “And I 
don’t like to see you spoiling your nice 
skin with this stuff. You don’t need it, at 
your age, any more than a cat needs two 
tails.” 


AT noon Emmy was given her first 

salary envelope. She tore open the flap 

and looked at the twenty-two dollars in 
crisp new bills. Her own money! 

She began to dispose of it mentally . 
Twelve dollars toward the new coat. Five 
to her mother for board. Five for herself. 

Miss Ingham was in the wash-room. 

“I’m going up the street to have my 
hair trimmed,” she said, glancing at 
Emmy. “Why don’t you go with me? 
You’d liook kippy with your hair shingled.” 

Emmy looked at her waves of burned- 
gold hair. Yes, it would have more style 
if it were pulled down over her eyes the 
way Miss Ingham wore hers. So she went 
along to the beauty shop. 

It gave her an odd feeling to see her 
shining hair lying there and to run her 
hand over the clipped nape of her neck. 

“T don’t know whether I like it or not,” 
she said doubtfully. 

“Tt’s very snappy,” Miss Ingham told 
her. “You looked as old-fashioned as 
Queen Mary’s hat before!” 

On her way out of the me she stopped 
and bought a lip-stick . . . just to try it 
and see how it looked. 

Robb opened the door of the little yel- 
low house for her. “Your mother and Dan 
have gone down-town to meet your 
father,” he said. “Dan’s going to buy a 
new suit . . What have you done to 
yourself, Emmy ?” 

His eyes went from her painted mouth 








to her shingled hair. He shook his head. 

“TI don’t like it—I hardly know you,” 
he said slowly, “You’re different.” 

“T am different,” Emmy answered, “I’m 
going to use lip-stick and cut my hair and 
do anything else that I want to do from 
now on. I’m tired of being dowdy and old- 
fashioned, and it won’t be many more 
pay days before I’m out of this house. So 
you won’t be annoyed much longer by 
my looks, Mr. Hollis!” 

She swept past him and up the stairs. 
At the landing she turned and looked 
back at him. 

“I’ve seen this coming for almost a 
year, Emmy,” his grave voice came to her. 

But Emmy went on up the stairs to 
her room . . . Her heart contracted with 
pain and fear for her mother. Then, all at 
once, she became angry at Robb. 

“He has no business talking like that!” 
she thought, “trying to frighten me to 
keep me here for himself!’ 

At five o’clock 
Mrs. Milburn came, 

She looked at 
Emmy’s cropped 
head, at the vivid 
lips. “Oh, your 
lovely hair, Emmy 
—how could you 
do that... .?” 


HE __ twentieth 

day of March 
was the day that changed Emmy’s whole 
life. “My last day in this place!” she 
thought, lying in bed with her hands 
clasped under her head. 

No one knew that she was going today. 
She made up her mind to do it very sud- 
denly, so that no one could possibly stop 
her. For a week she had been looking 
around for a furnished one-room apart- 
ment in a good neighborhood. She found 
one finally—a comfortably-furnished sit- 
ting room with a bed that let down from 
the wall, and a “kitchenette” that was 
just a little sink and electric stove set in 
a cupboard. It overlooked Gordon Park 
and the rent was forty-five dollars. 

“T’ll take it,” said Emmy to the agent, 
binding the bargain with a ten-dollar bill. 

At eleven that morning Lucille Ingham 
came running to her. “Wells Harbison’s 
in the big office! He’s going to be here for 
the next two or three months while Har- 
vord’s in Europe.” 

Later Emmy saw a man in gray clothes 
come out of Harvord Harbison’s office. 
And she understood, the minute she laid 
eyes upon him, why Lucile had said “Just 
wait ’til you see him!” 

He was tall and broad-shouldered with 
close-cropped blond hair. His coat gripped 
his neck and shoulders in a way that sug- 
gested the iron muscles under it. The only 
thing that Emmy did not like was his 
eyes—they were cold and gray as the ice 
on the lake below her window. But when 
he shook hands with her they lighted up. 
They made her conscious of herself—of the 
smoothness of her skin and the smallness 
of the hand she put in his for a second. 

When he was gone the office seemed 
empty and dull without him although he 
had not been in it more than three minutes. 

Emmy went home that wild March 
Saturday with her mind fully made up to 
have things out with her mother that 
afternoon. But the first thing she saw 
when she turned the corner was Grand- 
mother Pentland’s little car standing in the 
driveway. 

She was sitting before the sitting room 
fire having a cup of tea and cinnamon 
toast when Emmy walked in. 

As Emmy bent over to kiss her, Mrs. 
Milburn’s voice called from the kitchen: 
“That you, Emmy?” It was uncanny, the 
way she could tell which one of her chil- 
dren had come into the house. 

Emmy went to the kitchen to-kiss her 
and see her loving smile; then she ran back 
to answer a knock at the front door. 
Lovey’s little car stood in the west street 
and Lovey stood at the door. 

“Hello, Sweet Sing!” she greeted Emmy. 
“How blooming you look. Work seems to 
agree with you . . . You're like Perry. 
He’s never happy unless he’s grubbing at 
something. Where are you working, 
Emmy ?” 

“Harbison’s,” said Emmy shortly. 
[Continued on page 111] 
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EETH must help 


to save themselves 


SIX MONTHS AGO a gentleman in Chicago rose to address a 
meeting of dental experts. The next morning, one of his remarks 
was quoted on newspaper front pages all over the country. It 
was news — startling and slightly terrifying news . .. “In all 
America,” said the gentleman from Chicago, “there are probably 


only twenty sets of perfect natural teeth.” 


y CA NINE hundred 


and eighteen 


civilization had accustomed them 





to its soft and deficient foods. 
million persons Now you can, of course, give 
in America— your teeth some measure of exer- 
and twenty per- cise without actual 
fect sets of teeth among them! chewing. You can spend 
..-Isit lack of care? Surely not— | a half-hour or so 
with toothbrushes and dentifrices every day “vigorous- 


the 


gums”. You can “bite 


selling by carloads, and tens of ly massaging 


thousands of dentists keeping al- 
ways as busy as bees!...No, we down hard, again and 
Americans, as a whole, are mak- again, upon some 
ing noble efforts to save our teeth. firm and resisting 


But why, why, why— inquire the substance”... 





hard-worked dentists in chorus— But why—the dis- 


can’t people learn that teeth must tracted dentists inquire 


help to save themselves? again—why in the name 
Teeth were made to work. They of common-sense, don’t 
can’t be healthy unless they do you do as Nature in- 
work. And America’s teeth have 
precious little work to do! Soft, 
mushy, over-refined foods make up 
the greater part of our diet. No 
chewing—no exercise—no proper 


circulation — no real stimulation 





of muscles and membranes 
and tissues. So a whole nation 
—generation after generation 
—goes to the dentist oftener and 
oftener! . . . There’s the whole 


story in a nutshell. 


Look at the Africans and the tended you to, and simply add to 
Eskimos and the ancient Egyptians, 
if you don’t believe it! All blessed 


with superb teeth, so long as they 


your diet foods that must be thor- 
oughly chewed? It’s far and away 
the easiest method, and the only 


mained primitive peoples. All completely efficacious one! 





subject to dental ills a-plenty, once Prominent among foods that 
















& ert Sa oa 


& Grape-Nuts helps to 





ing crispness of these 
golden kernels persuade 
you to chew. Really chew 
—giving to teeth and ; 
gums exercise they must 
have for health and 
beauty. 

What’s more, Grape- 
Nuts plays an important 


part in tooth building 








2 


Two servings 
of Grape- 
uts and an 
authorita- 


tive booklet 
—free! 





wf Post 
Health 
Products/ 

CWO 


Grape-Nuts is one of the Post Health Prod- 
ucts, which include also Instant Postum, 
Postum Cereal, Post Toasties, Post’s Bran 
Flakes and Post’s Bran Chocolate. 








dentists strongly recommend to 


their patients, is Grape-Nuts. The 


delicious nut-like flavor and tempt- 





also. The health-giving golden 
grains from which it is made — 
wheat and malted barley — are 
, prepared by a special 
process. Because of 
this, Grape-Nuts re- 
tains valuable ele- 
_ments often deficient 
in modern foods. It 
supplies phosphorus 


for teeth and bones; 


a 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


dextrins, maltose and other 

carbohydrates, for heat and 
| energy; iron for the blood; 
proteins formus- 
cle and body- 
building; and 
the essential vit- 
amin-B, a build- 
er of appetite. 
Eaten with milk 
or cream, Grape- 
Nuts is an ad- 
mirably balanced 
ration, very easy to digest. 

Try this famous food tomor- 
row morning. You will enjoy it 
thoroughly. You will benefit by 
its nourishing qualities and its 
crispness. It is a most important 
food for children, too. It is ready 
to serve, and you can get it at 
any grocer’s. If you would like 
to accept the offer below, simply 


fill in and mail the coupon. 



























Them.” 


Name 


POSTUM COMPANY, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. G.-McC.-4-28 
Please send me, free, two trial 
gether with the booklet “Civilize 


kages of Grape-Nuts, to- 
Teeth and Howto Prevent 





Street 





City 


State 











In Canada; address CANADIAN POSTUM COMPANY, Ltd. 





812 Metropolitan Bldg., Toronto 2, Ontario 
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heat it hot enough to fry in perfectly, B tite 
long before it will smoke or scorch. But 
But the main reason is that Wessong through 
Oil is so wholesome and delicious inf ,..:4 
itself that it makes the things you ff ace to 
taste even more delicious. never st 
As a shortening—and especially bum as 








Three different women! Three different 
ideas about Wesson Oil! And each one 
right! 

One woman, if you should ask her, |» 
will tell you what a fine salad oil it is. ~ 
Another, how deliciously it fries fish, 


fritters, French-fried potatoes. To still 
another, it’s the perfect shortening. where liquid shortening is called for—§ Gran 
“Tl go 


There’s a simple enough reason why _Indeed, it’s so good to eat that many, Wesson Oil spells convenience. You cai Monday 
Wesson Oil is so good—and good for = many people keep a cruet of it on the table just pour it in and mix it with youg ji: 
sO Many purposes. and use it on their salads and vegetables _— sugar or flour; it creams in no time aH she ak 

It’s because Wesson Oil is such a plain, just as it is. And in hundreds of all. And, again, because Wesson Oil i ssid nes 
fine, pure oil. Clear. Light in color. thousands of homes, Wesson Oil is being so good to eat, it makes better-to-cilff Mother. 
Wholesome. And exquisitely delicate in used to make the most piquant and cakes and cookies and biscuits. house!” 
flavor. captivating French Dressings that can be If you are using Wesson Oil for only nt want 
imagined. one purpose, try it for these other two daughter 





















Women /ike it. They trust it. The 
pale straw color of it, crystal clear. It For both pan browning and deep-frying You'll like it. We'll be glad to send youg fertingly 


ee . 7 . . e » . th 4 

it is rapidly displacing less modern methods. a book of interesting Wesson Oil re get", 
people 

Marian 

Emmy 

toward | 


looks good to eat. 
And that’s precisely the point— _It’s easier, of course, to use than melting _ipes. Address The Wesson Oil Peoplh 


Wesson Oil is a food. hard fats. And with reasonable care you can 210 Baronne Street, New Orleath 
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THE LITTLE YELLOW HOUSE 


[Continued from page 108] 


Lovey took a cigarette from her blue- 
and-gold case while Grandmother Pent- 
land watched her with disapproval. 

“The best friend I had when I went to 
Miss Hinchcliffe’s school was a girl named 
Daisy Charteris,” said Lovey, “married a 
man named Harbison.” 

“Was it Wells Harbison?” asked Emmy, 
hoping that it was not. 

Lovey shook her little head with its 
waves of marcelled hair. “I think not,” 
she said slowly. “Seems to me I used to 
address her letters ‘Mrs. H. W. Harbison.” 

“There are lots of Harbisons in the 
world,” Emmy was thinking, “I hope it 
isn’t mine who’s married.” 

Lovey got up and went to the door of 
the kitchen where Perry was in secret con- 
ference with his mother. 

“Come along, you,” she called, “If we’re 
ever going to get to that matinée, we'll 
have to shake a leg! Whatever were you 
two talking about so long?” she demanded 
suspiciously as they came in. 

“About you, my dear,’ Mrs. Milburn 
said, putting her arm around Lovey’s 
silken shoulders. 

But Lovey drew away and shot an ac- 
cusing glance at her young husband. “You 
told her about last night!” Her eyes were 
on Mrs. Milburn now. 

“He told you about our quarrel, didn’t 
he?” she asked, and the pale beauty in 
her face went down before her fury. “Pa- 
rading our private disagreements in front 
of everybody—” she was beginning again 
when Mrs. Milburn stopped her. 

“He did nothing of the kind, Lovey! 
He told me he wished you’d have a home 
of your own somewhere. Lovey, don’t 
you think perhaps you’d be happier in a 
place of your own?” 

Lovey’s eyebrows all but disappeared. 
“And do my own work, and sit and darn 
socks at night while Perry gets out his 
drawing pencil and forgets I’m alive?” she 
asked. “He’d better pass up works of art, 
and try to make some real money with 
my father! Old pictures of buildings and 
bridges! Who wants to look at such 
trash ?” 

Then she turned and ran out of the 
house snatching her hat and coat. She got 
in, started her motor, and—drove away! 

The silence in the little house was like 
something that has a life of its own. Even 
the fire had stopped its cheerful crackle. 

Perry got up suddenly, kissed his 
mother on the top of her head, and went 
out into the rainy street. 

“T suppose he’s gone to hunt up that 
little wax doll and apologize to her,” 
Grandmother Pentland said acidly. 

But Emmy and Mrs. Milburn knew 
that he had probably gone tearing down 
through the parks to the lonely lake shore 
to work out his problems for himself. 

“T hope he doesn’t catch cold,” Emmy 
heard Mrs. Milburn murmur to herself. 

Grandmother Pentland turned her old 
face to Emmy. “Come back to the house 
with me this afternoon,” she said, “I shall 
never stay in that place alone all night.” 

“Why not stay right here?” Mrs. Mil- 
burn asked her, “you could have Perry’s 
old room. You know how welcome you 
are.” 

Grandmother Pentland shook her head. 
“T’ll go home,” she said with decision. “On 
Monday I'll call up the employment 
bureau and get some new people into the 
house. Maybe I’ll have better luck this 
time.” 

Mrs. Milburn’s eyes were thoughtful as 
she picked up her mending-basket. 

She laughed, but she meant what she 
said next: “If I didn’t live so far from 
you I’d ask you to give me that job, 
Mother.” 

Then, suddenly Grandmother began to 
cry. “If Bill were alive I could go to his 
house!” she said brokenly. “But he’s gone 
—Marianna’s gone—and young Bill does- 
n’t want me. He never comes near me—” 
Her words ended in long sobs, as her 
daughter’s arm went around her. 

“T want you, Mother,” she said com- 
fortingly. 

“But it’s not Mother she wants,” 
thought Emmy, who saw things very 
Clearly at times. “She’s crying about the 
People who don’t really care for her— 
Marianna and young Bill.” 

Emmy’s heart was full of bitterness 
toward her grandmother as she began to 


pack her suitcase upstairs later. 

“But we're all she has left,” she said to 
herself, “and it serves her right! She’s al- 
ways treated us as if we didn’t belong to 
her, and now we’re all she has to turn to 
in her trouble.” 

Mrs. Milburn came up the stairs. Her 
eyes were red as she looked down at the 
straw suitcase. Then she knelt down and 
began to take out some of the neatly- 
folded stockings Emmy had just put in. 

“My dear child, you don’t need eight 
pairs of stockings! You’re going to be 
gone only two nights.” 

Emmy scrambled to her feet and drew 
a deep breath. She faced her mother, look- 
ng very young and resolute and frightened, 
now that her moment was here. “I’m not 
coming back!” she said breathlessly. “I’ve 
taken a flat of my own. I’ve rented it and 
I’m going to move in on Monday morn- 
ing when I leave Grandmother’s house. 
I’m going to lead my own life, and no- 
body’s going to stop me! My mind’s made 
up and that’s all there is to it.” 

Mrs. Milburn did not answer her. She 
just stood in the middle of the little white 
room with her eyes growing wider and 
wider in her face that was like a fading 
pink rose. Her hands, discolored by the 
grime of months and months of furnace- 
tending, twisted in the folds of, her 
starched white apron. 

“Tf she’d only say something,” thought 
Emmy, “or cry.” She hadn’t expected her 
mother to be pathetic. She had expected 
her to storm and argue. 

“T’ve got to get away, Mother. Can’t 
you see?” she appealed to her, “I can’t ask 
anybody here. I can’t have any friends. 
I want some fun. I’ve never had any—you 
know it, Mother !—Why, just look at this 
place!” and she swept aside the sash cur- 
tains on Flower Street, gray and black— 
the colors of poverty and desolation. 

“It’s selfish of you to try to keep me 
here!” Emmy cried. “You have to stay. 
But I won’t! I tell you I won’t.” She 
began to cry wildly and to throw the eight 
pairs of stockings back into the straw case. 

“Selfish ?” Mrs. Milburn’s voice came at 
last. “Selfish, Emmy ?—Emmy, I’d lay my 
life down for you children—” 

“T don’t want you to lay your life down 
for me!” Emmy was hysterical now. “I 
just want you to let me live mine in my 
own way—my own way!” She swept all 
her little toilet articles into a towel. 

“But you’re only nineteen years old ... 
You can’t live by yourself, a little bit of a 
girl!” All the pathos was gone from Mrs. 
Milburn suddenly, “Emmy, this is the 
time you need your mother. So many men 
in the world—so many men who aren’t 
good men. Emmy, I can’t let you go.” 

Mrs. Milburn turned and went out of 
the room, across the bare painted floor 
of the hall, into her own room at the front 
of the house. The door shut behind her... 

“She’s going to pray.” Emmy knew that. 
“She’s going to ask God to keep me here— 
but if she knew what was right for me, 
she’d ask Him to let me go!” 

She came back to Emmy’s room and 
over her face had come a change—the 
calm bright look she always brought with 
her from the sanctuary of the clothes- 
closet with its tiny window that faced the 
east. 

“Wait here a minute, Emmy,” she said, 
and, as if repeating a message from some 
one: “This is going to be—all right.” 

She was gone many minutes. Finally 
Emmy picked up her suitcase and a 
pastebeard hatbox and started down the 
stairs. But when she reached the landing, 
Mrs. Milburn was starting up. “Go back 
to your room. I want to talk to you.” 

She closed the door and smiled. “I’m 
not going to lose you,” she said quickly, 
“we're all going to leave together !—We’re 
going to move into your grandmother’s 
house right away.” 

Emmy dropped down on the bed behind 
her, thunderstruck. “You don’t mean it !— 
It can’t be true!” she gasped, “that big 
house—oh, Mother, it’s a miracle!” 

Mrs. Milburn shook her head with its 
smooth and shining brown hair. “It’s no 
miracle, Emmy,” she said. “Ask and it 
shall be given you. Knock, and it shall be 
opened unto you. Seek, and ye shall find. 
—I’ve told that to you before, Emmy.” 

And she went down the stairs. 

[Continued in May McCatt’s] 














3 egg whites, stiffly 
three times 
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FILLING: % cup granulated sugar; 4 cup water; 4 slices canned piasepple, cut 
teaspoon lemon juice. Cook sugar and_ water until it 
soft ball in cold water (228° F.) Ad P 


in small cubes; 


forms a thick syrup. Be careful that it 
juice and spread on cake, 


history—with romance back of it. 
But here is one—the most famous 
cake in West Virginia! 

It is the “‘special’’ cake of Mrs. C. 
A. Lyons. It is the cake that goes to 
public dinners and to parties in homes 
throughout a country-side! Everyone 
knows—for miles around her—that 
Mrs. Lyons is an artist at cake-making. 

She started by making her cakes—- 
and she makes all kinds of delicious 
ones!—for just a few people she knew. 
But the word soon went ‘round, and 
now the orders come pouring in! 

Mrs. Lyons told us something about 
the way she makes her cakes. ‘“Though 
there’s no special secret about it,’’ she 
said, smilingly. “‘Of course I use good 
ingredients, and follow my rec- 
ipes carefully. You simply can’t 
count on ‘luck’ in cake-making. 
And flour?... yes, I’m just as 
careful about that as I am about 
my other ingredients. Really 


SWANS 


[: seldom you meet a cake with a 


The most famous cake 
in West Virginia ! 


D Mrs Lyons Pineapple Cake « 


2 cups sifted Swans Down Cake Flour; 3 teaspoons baking powder; #4 cup 
butter; 1 cup sugar; 7 cup milk; }4 teaspoon vanilla; }4 teaspoon lemon extract; 
ten. Sift flour once, measure, add baking powder and sift 
1es. Cream butter thoroughly, add y ¢ 
each addition. Add flour and milk alternately, a small amount at a time. Mix 
pone. ge after each addition. Add flavoring and fold in egg whites. Bake in a 

pan 8 inches square and 2 inches deep for 50 to 55 minutes, at 350° F. 
Cover the square with pineapple filling, then frost all over with soft boiled icing. 


ineapple and continue cooking until it 
$s aot turn dark. When cold, add 
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sugar ually, creaming well 
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more careful, because flour can make 
such a difference. 

“I always use Swans Down Cake 
Flour, because it makes my cakes so 
light and tender, with a lovely fine 
grain. And alwaysthesame. That means 
a lot to me, for when you're in the busi- 
ness, you just have to be sure of success!"’ 

And even when you're not in the 
business, you want to be sure of success 
with your cakes! For cake-failures are 
expensive—and a terrible waste of time. 
Swans Down assures perfect cakes. It 
is made especially for cakes and pastry, 
from selected soft winter wheat. And 
in the milling, Swans Down is sifted 
and re-sifted, until it is 27 times as fine 
as bread flour! That’s why it will make 
your cakes feathery-fine and delectably 
tender . . . Try Swans Down. 
Follow Mrs. Lyons’ recipe for 
the famous Pineapple Cake— 
and see what a delicious success 
you have! (You'll be interested 
in the coupon offer below.) 


© P. Co., Inc., 1928 


DOWN 


CAKE FLOUR 


IGLEHEART BROTHERS, INC., Evansville, Indiana 

Attached is $1.00 ($1.25 at Denver and West, 
$1.50 in Canada, $2.00 elsewhere) for which please 
send the Swans Down Cake Set—consisting of 
aluminum measuring spoons, wooden slotted 
mixing spoon, wire cake tester, aluminum measur- 


ing cup, steel epestie, heavy square cake pan City 


vy 
(tn), angel food (tin), sample package 
of tgnna Dawn Cake Flour, and on of recipe 
begs, me Secrets’’. If not entirely nen 
with set I may return it, carrying charges prepai 
and my money will be promptly refunded. 


McC.—4-28 


isan ath $0.A6 0 ad Wind atindkbadeaa eae Gin full) 
No orders accepted for shipment outside U. S. and Canada 
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Colorful Drapes 


Bright, snappy drapes are not 
only stylish, but form an important 
in modern home decoration. 
You can make your old drapes rich 
and colorful and conform to the 
color scheme of the room with fif- 
teen cents worth of Diamond Dyes. 

It is a very simple matter to tint 
or to dye with Diamond Dyes. In 
the first place they are true dyes 
and not synthetic tints—which fact 
makes a great difference in the final 


part 


results. 


FREE: Your druggist will give you 
the Diamond Dye Cyclopedia; sug- 
gestions and simple directions for 
beautiful tinting and dyeing; real 
piece-goods color samples. Or big 
illustrated book Color Craft—free 
—write DIAMOND DYES, Dept. 
M 51, Burlington, Vermont. 


Diamond Dyes 


Just Dip to TINT, or BoiltoDVE 




















The Rerfect AntiAcid 
all Decided So Jf 






Many ailments start in the stomach, most of them from too much acid. 
lake an anti-acid,.is frequently the doctor’s advice. But why does he 
always say Phillips? 


First, because it’s harmless in anybody’s hands; it is used for a score 
of childish ills; and even in infants’ milk. Next, because Phillips Milk 
of Magnesia is in perfect suspension. Because fifty years have proved 
that anything short of this perfection does not achieve the same results. 
Because there is no more certain and prompt relief for acid stomach, indi- 
gestion, biliousness, or even heartburn. 








The physician specifies Phillips. The druggist fills pre- 
scriptions with Phillips. If the public were as careful 
as either there would be no imitations of Phillips. 


Its PHILLIPS 
that’ always used for 
Prescriptions 














[Continued from page 19] 


Silver. Silver for our table. For us two, 
who hadn’t any table but a couple of 
planks, who hadn’t so much as an ear of 
corn left, to cut with a silver knife! 


I sat there and looked at it. Then I be- 
gan to cry. 

I cried and cried and cried. Up to then, 
I’d been just numb. 

I hadn’t known. I hadn’t cared. But now 
I knew. 

We two weren’t just throwing away our 
land, our cabin, our few poor famished 
cows. 

We were throwing away a piece of our 
own selves. 

Throwing away our hopes, our dreams, 

Our gritty young self-respect, our clean 
honest pride. 


Well. I unpacked things, quick, and put 
them back where they belonged. And 
tidied up the cabin. 

Next, I went out and killed a nice ten- 
der pullet, and fixed her for frying. 

Then I opened my little sole-leather 
trunk, with my name on in brass nails, 
and took out my wedding-dress, and 
ironed it smooth, and put it on. 

It was white dimity, starched like a 
board. There were three starched-and- 
fluted white petticoats, all flounced, too— 

I daresay my grand-daughter wouldn’t 
be found dead in ’em. 

I het the poker, and curled my hair, and 
tied on a blue velvet ribbon—a snood, we 
used to call it. And I put on the white 
slippers and stockings I’d been married in. 

Down in the bottom of my trunk were 
some pink luster dishes, and Grandmother 
Stafford’s best handwove tablecloth, heavy 
and cool and smooth as silk. I put it on 
the table, with the pretty gay dishes, and 
all the silver. Of course we two couldn’t 
use it all, but it certainly looked grand. 

Then I fried the chicken, and made hot 
biscuits and gravy, and got out our last 
comb of honey, and made a vinegar pie. 

An elegant pie, if I do say so. 


Then I waited. 

It was black dark when Jim drove into 
the barnyard. 

When I saw his face, I near screamed 
out. For he looked like all the wheels of 
all the wagons in all Creation had rolled 
over him. 

So gaunt and ashy and beaten. 

But I didn’t say a word. 

Jim didn’t say anything, either. Just 
slumped down and looked and looked at 
me, as if he’d never laid eyes on me be- 
fore. 

At first, he just looked at the food, 
too, as if he’d forgot how to eat. But 
soon’s he’d tasted that gravy, he sort of 
woke up. 

Then—well, I didn’t keep tab, but I 
know he ate all that big pan of biscuit, 
except the four I had, and maybe a quart 
of gravy, with chicken to match. And 
half the vinegar pie. 

After supper, neither of us says any- 
thing. After a while, I asked him, “Did 
you get the money from the Judge?” 

He looked at me with a queer little 
spark in his eye. 

“Got my money from the Judge, yes. 
And I'll take it back to him, tomorrow. 
And have bim keep it for us, a while 
longer.” 

“Why, Jim—” 

He got up, then. We had a little look- 
ing glass, hung up over the wash-bench. 
He grabbed my arm, and marched me 
over to that glass. 

“Listen,” says he. “Think any man 
darst lay down and quit, when he’s got 
him a wife that looks like that? A wife 
that can take black ruin and make a party 
out of it?” 

That’s why, whenever there’s a wed- 
ding in the family I give them silver. 
Knives, forks, spoons! Silver, that spells 
pride and courage and sturdy keen am- 
bition. 

Silver—that stands for shining new 
hopes, for eager daring dreams—-silver, 
silver, silver. 





READY MADE 


[Continued from page 24] 


chambers with their dressing rooms and 
marble baths. There was a servants’ wing; 
a huge garret; four tower-rooms in the 
four turrets. 

He lingered in the turrets to satisfy his 
eyes with several matchless views, then 
they descended to the main floor and to 
the kitchen level which, he suggested smil- 
ingly, seemed huge enough for a New York 
hotel. 

Feeling hungry, he glanced at his watch. 
“Why, it’s two o’clock!” he exclaimed. “Is 
there any place near here where I can go 
and get a bite to eat?” 

“No,” she said, “but there is an electric 
range in the pantry and I brought over 
something—thinking that perhaps you 
might have had no lunch.” 

The pantry was an enormous place. 
There were two chairs there and a small 
pine table—the only furniture in the house 
that he had seen. 

She went to a basin and washed her 
slender hands and removed from her face 
all traces of the coal-bin. From a basket 
she produced eggs, ham, bread, butter, tea, 
sugar, a bowl, and a tin pail full of cold 
soup. Then she turned on the electric 
range, and started operations. 

His was a friendly mind; and, besides, 
there was, to him, something appealing in 
this pale girl—in her youth and thinness; 
in her bobbed hair and her delicate fea- 
tures. 

It was warm in the pantry. He removed 
his fine fur coat and draped it over his 
chair. Still standing: “Can’t I help you?” 
he asked, and added for no reason, “I sup- 
pose you think I’ve always been able to 
afford fur coats and Tappan Towers.” 

She seemed embarrassed. 

“Well, I haven’t,” he said. “I paid my 
own way through college and I’ve worked 
for a small salary ever since—until a year 
ago . . . then changing his tone: “Come, 
little Miss Field,” he insisted; “I shall not 
continue this banquet unless you do.” 

He had noticed she was quite as hungry 
as he was. He was beginning to look for 
the shy, engaging smile evoked by his mild 


witticisms. He thought the pale oval of her 
young face under the bronze bobbed hair 
extraordinarily attractive. The delicate 
movements of her hands, too, he thought 
agreeable. She was an unusually agreeable 
personality to him—she could be so very 
still at moments—and her voice was so 
charmingly attuned to the sort of sounds 
he found grateful to his ear. 

As he looked at her again he suddenly 
remembered he was forty. Why that 
thought came into his head at this mo- 


_ment he did now know. It was not an 


agreeable thought. 

But another and grotesque idea follow- 
ed: suppose he suddenly told this girl that 
he had no money—not a penny—and that 
he was forty years old. Old and poor. 
Would her eyes glimmer with that shy 
smile when he ventured to jest with her? 
Would there remain any animation, any 
interest in those delicate features? 

Could a middle-aged man represent any- 
thing of any slightest interest to any girl 
of her age—even to a girl of her drab and 
narrow life with all its penury and priva- 
tion? 

When the meal was finished he held her 
dilapidated ulster for her to put on. She 
pulled an old wool tam over her bobbed 
locks, and they walked out the back way 
together. 


“Tee had been tramping over the 
estate for an hour. The wind was high; 
so was the girl’s color now. It turned out 
that she cared a great deal for this great 
estate; knew every valley, every grove, 
every path and road. 

“T’m wondering,” he said, “what you 
are going to do if your aunt should not 
recover.” 

The haunted look came into her eyes 
again. 

“Would you like to remain here if I 
buy the place?” he asked. 

She said she would be very glad to if he 
thought her competent to keep the gate 
lodge. 

[Continued on page 130] 
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“Say Bud: ask your mother 
where we'll put this ice”. 
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O. couRsE, you couldn’t receive 
your annual supply of ice at one 
time. It amounts to over three tons. 
But have you considered whether 
your daily supply preserves food 
as you have a right to expect? It 
can’t in a leaky refrigerator. 

Put your ice in a Gibson re‘rig- 
erator and it will last longer and 
keep food safer. For the Gibson 
has pure corkboard insulation. 
There is no finer protection against 
heat. Corkboard is the insulation 
that manufacturers of electrical 
refrigeration units approve. 

The Gibson automatic locks keep 
the doors closed—air-tight. The 
one-piece cast-aluminum trap never 
rusts or breaks or clogs. Patented 
flat, non-rusting metal shelves, 
found only in the Gibson, permit 
dishes to slide across them with- 
out tipping. The iyside walls of 
the Gibson are easy}to clean be- 
cause they are seamless porcelain 
with rounded corners: 

The Gibson can be equipped at 
any time with an ice-making unit. 
Dealers everywhere sell Gibsons. 
Snow-white, all-porcelain exteriors. 
Handsome wood finishes. Also the 

new all-metal 


Gibson in white . 


enamel.. Prices to 
suit every purse. 
Send for a free 
copy of “Food 
and Ice for 365 
Tomorrows.’’ 
Gibson Refriger- 
ator Co., Green- 
ville, Mich. 
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SPIRIN 


The whole world knows Aspirin as an effective antidote for 
pain. But it’s just as important to know that there is only one 
genuine Bayer Aspirin. The name Bayer is on every tablet, and 
on the box. If it says Bayer, it’s genuine; and if it doesn’t, it is 


not! 


Headaches are dispelled by Bayer Aspirin. 


So are colds, 


and the pain that goes with them; even neuralgia, neuritis, and 
rheumatism promptly relieved. Get Bayer—at any drugstore— 


with proven directions. 


Physicians prescribe Bayer Aspirin; 


it does NOT affect the heart 


Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid 
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surprising fellows everyone ta’ks about.” 

“He is surprising.” 

“Where will you wait till he can come 
for you?” 

“T never thought of that,” said -Jane 
in dismay. “I don’t want to sit here alone 
till late, obviously waiting.” 

“No,” he said and forebore to add, “too 
many women have done that.” 

“T’'ll tell him you’re here,” she said, “and 
that I’ll go home with you as soon as my 
second song’s over.” 

She was gracious and tender towards 
him. “This man,” she said to herself, “has 
suffered as I have suffered.” 

After her second song they sat for a 
while at the table and had coffee. As they 
talked together she remembered his dis- 
concerting awkwardness in the old days 
and marvelled at the change in him. “I 
never liked him,” she thought, “but we’ve 
something in common. We haven’t let a 
bad blow knock us out.” 

“Are you all in town?” he asked. 

“Oh, no, I’m here on holiday.” 

“How’s the family ?” 

‘“Mother’s very well,” she said lightly, 
“Alison has her hair up, Henrietta’s mar- 
ried and Millicent is still with us.” 

“And Nerissa ?” 

“She’s married,” said Jane in a low voice 
and gasped for a moment. Then she went 
on hurriedly, fearing to look at him. 
“What put it into your head to travel so 
long ?” 

“Miss Jane,” he said abruptly, “I was 
as good a fellow as Stafford. I had as 
much brain and more physical strength, 
but he’d seen the world and I hadn’t. That 
was the difference between us. Do you 
think I didn’t know I was like a fish out 
of water in your house?” 

Jane flushed painfully and stared at the 
tablecloth. 

“Please don’t be embarrassed,” he said 
kindly. “If you, for instance, had been 
brought up amongst people who drank tea 
out of their saucers, would you be blamed 
for doing the same? Or could another girl 
be praised for never doing such a thing 
when she had never seen such a thing 
done?” 

She didn’t speak. 

“T had taught myself Latin and Greek 
but I forgot about books on etiquette. I 
didn’t exactly drink tea out of my saucer 
but—” 

“Please—” she protested. 

“I’m not being sarcastic, I’m just stat- 
ing facts. Don’t think I’m comparing my- 
self with Stafford because I bear him any 
grudge. Pardon’ me for saying it but he 
was one of the best things that ever hap- 
pened to me, for he saved me from Ner- 
issa. She and I weren’t suited to each 
other. We’d have been miserable together.” 

A curious expression flickered across 
Jane’s face and she flashed him a look of 
comradeship. 

“So you went away,” she said trying to 
speak brightly. 

“Not because I was lonely. I went away 
to get back what I had been cheated 
from.” His voice became agitated. “I know 
my father had money, but I didn’t know 
how rich he was till he died. Then realized 
how he had defrauded me.” 

Jane looked at him with increased in- 
terest. She was surprised that once she had 
thought he possessed no fine feelings what- 
ever. She had never penetrated the layer 
of his awkwardness to find the brain with- 
in the real man. 

“T loved being at school, hated manual 
work, hungered to learn. But he made me 
leave school the hour I was fourteen. I 
won a scholarship and he wouldn’t let me 
take it. He put me to the lowest jobs in 
the works. I had to do as he had done.” 
“There’s no shame in toil,” he went on, 
“when it’s necessary. I would have willing- 
ly sweated to buy bread for him, but what 
I earned was all put by—with the rest. 
I used to read surreptitiously at nights, my 
eyes blinking with sleep.” He paused to 
dash his hand across his face. ‘““He regarded 
my love of books as nothing but a disease 
I had unfortunately inherited from my 
mother.” He broke off and was silent for a 
long moment. “When he died and I found 
out how rich I was, I left the works in the 
care of the manager and went abroad. 
‘Now,’ I said to myself, ‘my education is 
beginning’ !” 

“T was thankful,” he added, “that Staf- 


ford had come. Please don’t misunderstand 
but in those first moments after Father 
died I didn’t want Nerissa. I wanted 
Knowledge. I wanted Travel. I wanted 
Freedom. I would have liked a companion, 
but beautiful Nerissa wasn’t a companion.” 

Jane smiled almost maternally. “Come,” 
she said in a compassionate voice, “let’s 
get home.” 

They reached the flat and talked for a 
few minutes outside the door. Erva peeped 
out. “Bring him in Jane,” she said, “I was 
just longing for a man to talk to.” They 
had more coffee and cigarettes, and before 
he went, Erva told him to drop in any 
time he liked. 

“What about Thursday?” he asked at 
once. 

-“By all means,” said Erva, “what's 
wrong with Thursday ?” 

He laughed and took his leave. Erva’s 
cheeks flushed and her eyes looked very 
happy. 


LETTER came for Jane from Robin 
next morning, asking her to meet him, 
She met him every day in the week in- 
cluding Thursday and on Sunday he asked 
her to marry him. 

“But you can’t,” said Erva in dismay 
when Jane told her. 

“Why not?” 

“His past—”’ 

“T don’t mind that,” said innocent Jane. 
“All that concerns me is that he’s inter 
esting, amusing, and different.” 

“I’m fond of Robin,” said Erva, “but 
he’d no right to ask you to marry him.” 

“Oh, Erva!” cried Jane. “I don’t pre- 
tend he’s my ideal or anything like that. 
But he’s better than nothing. That’s all 
about it.” 

“Jane!” murmured Erva, forgetting the 
bold, advanced articles she wrote. “Why 
Robin?” 

“Because he’s different, he’s gay, he’s 
unusual, and he’d take me away from 
Westmere.” 

“You could leave Westmere without 
marrying Robin.” 

“T couldn’t.” Jane’s eyes were bright 
with the tears she refused to shed. “Dont 
think I wouldn’t have scorned the gitl 
that is Me once upon a time. I had cut 
and-dried ideas about love and marriage. 
I believed that if you didn’t get the only 
man, you should remain single all your 
days. That’s novelette talk, but it isn’t life 
Is it, Erva?” 

“No,” whispered Erva. 

“Losing the only man doesn’t make a 
girl lose her reed of love and of—of mar 
riage. For two years I couldn’t look @ 
another man. But now—” she _ smiled 
gratefully—“now I can.” 

‘Make him wait six months at least 
Promise me that.” 

So Jane promised. She wrote to het 
mother the following evening. 

“T’ve been proposed to. He’s fifty-three 
and hasn’t a cent but he earns a lot 
looks young. He’s consented after muth 
persuasion to wait six months before be 
ing officially engaged. So keep it quiet, 
won’t you? I want to get married het, 
not in Westmere. Do. you mind? He 
come and see you for a week or two. 

“Now for a surprise. I met Howard 
Owen. You’ve no idea how he has altered. 
It’s amazing. He went away to improve 
himself, he says, and he’s done it. 
course he really went away because 4 
Nerry but he won’t own it. He’s beet 
travelling since he left home and is aw 
fully interesting. Me thinks he has 
eye on Erva.” 

Mother replied immediately. “I thinkit 
is wise of you making him wait @ 
months. When exactly am I going to 
him? Fifty-three is rather old, but seeil 
that he looks so young and is so charmilif 
I don’t suppose it matters. 3 

“Fancy you meeting Howard Owen. i 
you remember I always liked that boy ane 
stuck up for him against you. Do tell hi 
to call and see me when, if ever, he come 
back to Westmere.” : 


= ? 
ANE went home the following week and 
Howard came the week after. Mothé 
was her very nicest to him and that 
saying a great deal. He took to coming 
teas every day and afterwards went wil 
Jane for a walk. 
[Continued on page 117] 
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Old Dutch Cleanser homes are healthful homes 


Old Dutch Cleanser protects your home with Healthful Cleanliness because it removes the dangerous 
invisible impurities as well as the visible uncleanliness. Old Dutch chases all dirt —noneis left behind. 


‘é j ‘ SSS se ‘Qa ~* 
There is nothing else like Old Dutch. To the eye it looks like a fine powder but through the micrr 4 5 > 
° ois . ~ <4 aS 
scope you see thousands of flaky, flat-shaped particles of distinctive character. These particles possess ; () h 
natural detergent qualities—they erase the dirt, and by a process similar to “adsorption” take up and J] fo fy DUH GE 
carry away all impurities. Gia ansel 
This drawing of a highly magnified — Old Dutch doesn’t scratch. Avoid ~ 
Old Dutch particle illustrates how com- damaging grit. This drawing shows a 
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Being flat-shaped, these particles make scratchy grit at work. Being of irregular 
a perfect contact with the surface and do not scratch. shape the sharp, hard points dig into the surface and . 
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Bananas--: Ripe 
for boys of 60 and men of 6 


renewing, delectable fruit for any meal—or 


men of six, mothers, daughters—everyone. 


Your age? No matter! Bananas are good for 
Inside the brown-flecked skin, starches have 


for a snack between meals. 
And here’s a hint about the meals: An 
illustrated book of more than eighty delightful 
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everyone when nature says, “They’re ripe.” 
Unfailing and simple is nature’s ripeness changed to sugars — energy-building, deli- 
signal. When the skin is golden from tip to 
tip —and flecked with brown — the banana is 
ripened goodness through and through. 


Then it is easily digested by boys of sixty, 


cious, easily digested. 
Bought by the hand, bananas will ripen 


perfectly at room temperature. Keep enough 


ways to cook and serve banana dishes is yours 
for the asking. It is full of appetite-tempting 


in the pantry so you can serve this energy- surprises. Send the coupon for it now. 


Gl~me Wy —* UNIFRUIT BANANAS 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 


PARTLY RIPE 


Green-tipped bananas are 
not quite ripe enough to 
eat without cooking. 
Baked or fried, they are 
delicious, digestible, and 
nourishing. 


YELLOW RIPE 


Room temperature soon 
changes the green tips to 
yellow. Now the bananas 
are good to eat and are 
best for puddings, cus- 
tards, and desserts. 





a See CREAMER lS PTE AIH RMR ye ae am 


FULLY RIPE 
Flecked with brown, the 


banana is now the most 
easily digested of foods — 
packed with energy ele-~ 
ments so necessary to 
young and old alike. 


A United Fruit Company Product —Imported and Distributed by Fruit Dispatch Co. 
FRUIT DISPATCH CO., Dept. B-4, 17 Battery Place, N. Y. Please send me a copy of 
your recipe book, “From the Tropics to Your Table.” 
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Jane enjoyed those walks. Howard 
Owen was a man who was dumb in a 
crowd but he could talk vividly and 
fluently to one listener. He opened his 
mind to Jane, and Jane found it so in- 
teresting and original that she wondered 
why his social mistakes had once so prej- 
udiced her against him. 

Sometimes when he was busy and didn’t 
call, Jane felt her old depression sweep over 
her, and when Alison once said, “Do you 
think he’ll marry Aline Garner? He often 
calls there,” her heart had contracted and 
suddenly swelled till it seemed it would 
choke her. 

“J must get marfied quickly,” she said 
to herself, “fancy—and she lashed herself 
with her own pride—” fancy my being in- 
terested in the two men who love Nerry.” 

The idea of marrying Robin was dis- 
quieting now, but she didn’t flinch at it. 
The difference between him and Howard 
was the difference between Fantasy and 
Fact. Howard was simply man. Robin 
would have to be protected. Howard 
would protect. 

She told Howard one afternoon of her 
secret engagement and was surprised when 
he stood still, and said, “Good Heavens!” 
several times over, and then hurried away. 

The next evening he arranged an inter- 
view with Mother. “Mrs. Bradley,” he said 
at once, “I’ve come to tell you that Jane 
must not marry Bird.” His eyes grave and 
purposeful. “He isn’t a bad fellow among 
fellows, but he isn’t fit for a young girl.” 
When Mother didn’t speak his speech 
stumbled. “Don’t mistake my motives. I’m 
not trying to cut him out. Jane regards me 
only as a pal.” Mother turned her head 
sharply, hearing the regret in his voice. 
“But I couldn’t,” he continued agitatedly, 
“T couldn’t let her marry him, you being 
in ignorance of what he is. There’s noth- 
ing wrong with him in one sense, but his 
past—” he swept his hand before his eyes 
“his past and Jane.” 

He dwelt on her name, giving it a hushed 
sound. Mother regarded him closely for a 
full, brief second, then leant forward with 
a little confiding movement. “I thank you 
very much,” she said, “for telling me this. 
Jane is making Mr. Bird wait six months, 
but I am so glad to get this information 
tight away. Of course I haven’t met him 
yet.” 

“You wouldn’t have seen through him 
if you had.” 

“Don’t you think so?” said Mother art- 
lessly. “Perhaps not. That is an extra rea- 
son for being so glad you came to me. My 
poor Jane!” 

“What can she be thinking of!” 

“Howard!” Mother’s voice became soft 
as a breath, “the child doesn’t love Mr. 
Bird. The man she did love loved her sis- 
ter.” She paused meaningly and waited for 
him to speak. His eyes met hers, and when 
he took in what they signified he went 
quite white and breathed, “Me?” 

“I cannot give my girl’s secrets away.” 

“Me?” he breathed again. 


“Tt is more than two years now, isn’t it? 
I suppose she thinks—” 

“Mrs. Bradley!” he started up from his 
chair. “If it’s true—but I can’t believe it. 
It’s too—splendid.” 

“But you were so fond of Nerissa,” mur- 
mured Mother. 

“But that’s all over,’ He spoke simply 
and with obvious truth. “We weren’t suit- 
ed to one another at all. We didn’t know 
one another. She was only attractive, but 
Jane is—Jane.” He could find no better 
explanation. Her name was the only, the 
supreme description. 

“Tf she knew I’d discussed her!” 

“She'll never know.” 

“There she is, now, in the hall.” 

He bounded out of the room, caught 
Jane as she was going upstairs, half lifted 
her into the dining room. 

“What on earth’s the matter?” asked 
the astounded Jane. 

“You’re not going to marry Bird. You’re 
going to marry me!” 

“Good Heavens!” 

“Me! Me! Me!” 

“What—” 

“Oh Jane, I love you, Jane! I never 
hoped—” he began to kiss her, held her 
in his arms, laid her against his breast. 

Jane struggled faintly, then struggled no 
more against the tenderness, the safety, the 
peace, the passion, the largeness of his em- 
brace. 

“You love me! I could jump up to the 
sky and down again.” 

“T never said I did.” 

“You do, You know it. Own up. Do you 
love me?” 

She wouldn’t answer. 

“Do you love Bird?” 

“No.” 

“Me? Yes!” 

“T don’t know what’s the matter with 
you.” 

“T love you. That’s all it is.” 

“You love Nerissa.”’ 

“T don’t. Didn’t you believe what I told 
you?” 

“Supposing somebody came into the 
room and saw me like this!” 

“T’ll keep you like this till I convince 
you I don’t love Nerissa. I love you. Do 
you believe it?” 

For the first time in her life she placed 
her arms round a man’s neck. She did it 
gravely, sweetly, gladly, but in a way 
that suggested tears. 

“But why do you love me?” 

“Why? What a question. Because—be- 
cause you’re Jane, just Jane.” 

“That’s how I always wanted to be 
loved.” 

“You little darling!” He held her like a 
child, her head on his shoulders. “I'll never 
let you go.” 

And the audacious, cheery, self-reliant 
Jane murmured with a sob, “No, never let 
me go.” 

It was several seconds befoze she raised 
her head to say. “What on earth will 
Mother say! and the girls!” 


LITTLE LOST SHEEP 


[Continued from page 18] 


divorce any time it is wanted, supply faith- 

fulness and honor, where faithfulness and 

honor do not exist already? If so I can- 
not follow the argument. 

“Self-expression is the battle cry of 
youth all over the world. They should 
tealize that parenthood, particularly 
motherhood, is the fullest and completest 
form of self-expression yet known to 
human beings! Some day it will be rec- 
ognized by the state as a fine art suitably 
to be rewarded. There is in England now 
an Endownment for Motherhood. I hope 
this may be the beginning of such a law 
tverywhere. 

“The world,” finished Miss Royden, her 
beautiful dark eyes alight, her voice which 
ttaches crowding thousands every time 
she preaches, trembling a little, “is look- 
ng now to her women for a genuine and 
original contribution to kuman living. And, 
Since America has developed the greatest 
material civilization ever known, and 
therefore the greatest physical power, it 
S upon her women and particularly her 
young women that the fulfillment of this 


expectation and this responsibility rests. 
And they cannot fulfill either themselves 
or any sort of mission whatsoever just by 
filling hip flasks. If they would really be 
original, let them find another way, some 
more worthy way.” 

And yet, her conclusion is that all this 
revolt, made up of many little rebellions 
and many little rebels, is not tending to 
the destructive revolution of our social 
order as Judge Lindsey’s conclusions might 
lead us to believe. It is only another 
step in the evolution of mankind 
to nobler and more thoughtful living. 
And our young folk are not just jazz- 
mad, reckless, potential bold bad men 
and women, who are about to wreck the 
universe. 

They are lambs masquerading theatri- 
cally in lions’ clothing until they dis- 
cover how uncomfortable and impractical 
and silly it is, roaring around and trying 
to frighten themselves and everybody else. 
Little lost sheep stumbling along a trail 
which they, in their ignorance, think has 
never been blazed before! 


Here is 
real coffee 


that lets 
you sleep 


You needn’t put up with coffee 
substitutes another meal. To- 
night, you can have real coffee at 
your table. Pure, delicious — yet 
coffee that you can enjoy without 
a care... because it’s free from 
caffeine. Kellogg’s* Kaffee Hag. 


Kaffee Hag is a blend of the 
world’s finest coffees—with 97% 
of the caffeine removed. Our 
method of extracting the caffeine 
(odorless and tasteless) affects 
neither flavor nor strength. 


All the quick, bracing effects of 
coffee remain! They come from 
harmless aromatic oils and heat— 
not caffeine. Caffeine stimulation 
does not come until two hours 
after drinking! You don’t realize it at 
meal-time, but it may keep you awake 
hours afterwards. 


Everybody in the family can en- 
joy Kaftee Hag unstintedly—even 
at midnight. Kaffee Hag will not 
keep you awake. How welcome 
to the supper hostess (and to her 




















guests)! Many physicians serve 
it regularly in their homes and 
recommend it. 


Try Kaffee Hag Coffee. You'll 
welcome its cheery goodness for 
every meal. Sold by most gro- 
cers. In full one-pound cans. 


Ground or ‘in the bean. Sealed 
air-tight. Ask for Kaffee Hag 
Coffee, too, at hotels and restau- 
rants. On dining-cars. 


Would you like a sample can? 
For just a penny a cup, you can 
try Kaffee Hag at your own table. 
Compare it with any coffee—for 
flavor, aroma—everything! Mail 
the coupon today. 


KAFFEE HAG CORPORATION 
Dept. B-1, Cleveland, Ohio 


Please send me, postpaid, enough Kaffee Hag to 
make ten cups of good coffee. I enclose ten cents 
(stamps or coin). 


Name 





Address 


KAFFEE 
HAG 
COFFEE 


* Now a Kellogg product 





Not a substitute—but REAL COFFEE—wminus caffeine 
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Your Old 
Rugs and Clothing! 


30 New bh You, Too, Can Save ¥/2 
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Rugs 




































CORRS Mail the coupon today for SAMPLES, 
= atterns FREE New RUG BOOKLET in actual colors, 
fom ——— “Home Beautifying—Inexpensively,” 


and New Low Prices. Learn why thrifty women every- 
where, home economic leaders and magazine editors 
are so enthusiastic about these economical rugs. 
Learn how we scientifically separate the valuable 
wools in your materials— steam, sterilize, bleach, 
picker, card and spin intothe finest kind of rug 
yarn—then dye in the newest colors and ex- 
pertly weave on big power looms into 
lovely, modern Duo-Velvety Rugs that 


Ge Guarantee 


you cannot distinguish from rugs of 
new materials. Every rug is woven 


< Reversible & Seamless 


with the same beautiful pat- 
tern and the same firm, smooth, 
velvety nap on both sides 
to give double the wear. 
Twice as soft underfoot. 


SENT ON TRIAL 


We guarantee to satisfy you or 
pay you for your materials. 
WE PAY EXPRESS, Freight or 
Parcel Post from ali states. It 
is not necessary to send any 
money with your order. 


Any Size in 
A WEEK. 


Free! 


Coupon brings 
Catalog, Samples 
Tape Measure 


OLSON RUG CO. 2:7: 


+ 245 Fifth Ave., New York—28 Laflin St , Chicago. 
a Gentlemen: Please send, free and post- 
paid, Book, Samples, Trial Offer, New Low 
Prices and Tape Measure. 
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SPECIA is 
An EXTRA DISCOUNT ‘ 
For Those Who Write NOW 3 nauw.....---.-------------------------0--0-------- 


Coupon brings this fascinating catalog showing all LJ - 
the popular new colors and patterns, § Street (R.F.D,)-.-. ------20----++----2------2----2--- 


Write to OLSON RUG CO., Dept. A-67, 
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NO MORE PAIN 


Amazing relief for you. Stops burning, ach- 
ing. tender,s wollen, calloused, torturin, feet. 
Feet trouble maste in marvelous CAL-O- 

CIDE. Wear shoes you like. One application 
of CAL-O-CI 





Pictures Clingto Walls | 
Moore 
Push-less Hangers 


(THE HANGER WITH THE TWIST) 

Snugly hold the wires unexposed 
10. Pkts. Everywhere 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Phila. 


For Paste | > Light Degecatiens, 
Moore Push-Pins. 
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ne like magic. 
MEDCO CO., 











FREE TRIAL TILL JUNE 


In Your C= oe, 
eS \ 


Direct From Factory 


A FAMOUS WING 


= $275 & 
freight oy 


Richest, purest tone 
40,000 in use. 40 year guarantee. 
Pianos, Player Pianos and Grands. 30 styles 
to choose from. Shipped direct-from-factory. 
Easy terms. Returnable at our expense. 
Write Today for ““The Book of Com- 
lete Information About FR 
ianos” and our offer— 








WING & SON, a=. 20-84 
Founded 1868—60th Year 
13th St. and 9th Ave. “a York, N. ¥. 





Studio Piano $275 


IF YOURE MARRYING AT 
EASTER 
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One pair Summer weight blankets for 
each bed. 

Counterpanes to match curtains and 
other draperies in the room or one of the 
many excellent commercial bedspreads, 
damask, embroidered, or printed. 


SILVER FOR THE TABLE 


Six tablespoons. 

Twelve dessert spoons. 

Twelve teaspoons. 

Six after-dinner coffee spoons. 

Twelve dinner forks. 

Twelve small forks for salad or dessert. 

Six dinner knives with steel blades. 

Six small knives with silver blades. 

Six butter knives. 

Serving spoons, two or three in odd 
sizes and shapes. 

Serving forks. 

Carving set with good steel blade. 

This is a conservative estimate of the 
table silver which is usually needed when 
there is to be a small amount of enter- 
taining of an informal nature. Other pieces 
may be added as time and living condi- 
tions indicate their need 


CHINA AND GLASSWARE 


Three platters, one large for turkey; 
one medium for roast lamb or a large 
steak; one small for chops or omelette. 

Six dinner plates. 

Six service plates. 

Six plates for breakfast or luncheon. 

Six bread and butter plates. 

Six soup bowls or cups with plates to 
go under them. 

Six dessert plates; 
ored glass. 

Six cups and saucers; the tea size is use- 
ful for breakfast coffee as well as for tea. 

Six aiter dinner coffee cups. 

Twelve water glasses, tumblers or gob- 
ets. 

Six glasses for fruit’ cocktail or dessert. 

Six bowls for cereals. 

Six egg cups. 

Two vegetable dishes open. 

One small vegetable dish. 

One covered dish for buttered ‘muffins, 
etc. 


these may be of col- 


FOR THE KITCHEN 


Two double boilers—one large, one 
smaller. 

One collander Two strainers. 

One wooden chopping bow! with knife. 

One bread board. 

One wooden pastry board. 

One rolling pin. 

Two wooden spoons, one with perfor- 
ated bowl for mixing cake batter. 
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One dish pan. One wire whip. 

Whirl egg beater. 

Good can opener of the safety type. 

Ice pick. 

alg vegetable kettles, one four-quart 
size; one two-quart size; one steamer 
for vegetables. 

Two sauce pans. 

Popover cups. 

Grater. 

Perforated pancake turner. 

Two dippers. 

Aluminum preserving kettles. 

Tea kettle. 

Earthenware teapot. Funnel. 

Soap shaker, and soap dish to hang be- 
tween the faucets (if the kitchen is net 
to boast of a small water-power dish 
washer). 

Two broiler trays of strong steel. 

Bread box; cake box. 

Toasting fork. Scissors. 

Casserole and plated frame to hold it 
on the table. 

Several stainless steel knives. 

Forks with sharp prongs. 

Food chopper. 

Heavy iron skillet. 

Soap stone griddle. 

Brushes with handles to scrub pots and 
pans. 

Iron pot with tight cover. 

Large meat fork. Carving knife. 

Small carving knife. 

Grape fruit knife. 

Basting spoon. 

Bread knife. 

Cake knife. 

Wire frying basket. 

Pastry tube set. 

One aluminum measuring cup. 

One glass measuring cup. 

Nest of mixing bowls. 

Extra big bowl. 

Tin canisters for pantry shelves if a 
kitchen cabinet is not in use; if it is used 
then match up canisters to the color of the 


Omelette pan. 
Flour sifter. 


Spatula. 


.cabinet and its jars. 


Large jug. 

Two pitchers. 

Lemon squeezer. 

Two bread pans. 

Cookie and doughnut cutters. 

Two iron baking sheets. 

Large roasting pan with cover. 

Several small covered dishes for the 
refrigerator. 

Rolls of paper toweling. 

Small pastry brush. 

Loaf cake pan. 

Turk’s cap pan. 

Three-layer cake tins. 

Dozen gem pans. 

Electric percolator. 

Electric waffle iron. 

Electric iron. 





TIN CAN PARTIES 


[Continued from page 44] 


more matter of fact foods, but as she saves 
them for entertaining, the novelty atones 
for the added cost. 

These recipes are the ones used by the 
hostess : 


CHOW MEIN 

cup canned 
chicken 

small onion, sliced 
cup celery, 


1% cups chicken 1 
stock or canned 
chicken broth 

1% tablespoons flour 


~ 


1 tablespoon soy chopped 

sauce 1 cup water chest- 
1 tablespoon sesame nuts, chopped 

oil 1 cup bamboo shoots, 


cup canned mush- cut in pieces 


rooms 


= 


1 pound chow mein noodles 


Heat chicken stock to boiling point, add 
flour mixed to a smooth paste with a 
little cold water, soy sauce and sesame 
oil. Cook until thick and smooth. Drain 
liquid from canned mushrooms and cut in 
small pieces. Chop chicken and fry with 
mushrooms in sesame oil for 10 minutes 
(any other frying fat may be used). 
In another frying pan containing a little 
hot fat cook for 10 minutes the onion, 
celery, water, chestnuts and bamboo 
shoots. Combine with chicken and mush- 
rooms. Serve on hot plate, pour over the 
chicken stock and arrange crisp Chinese 
noodles around it. Serve at once. 


CHINESE EGGS 
% cup canned mush- 6 eggs 
rooms 1% tablespoonful 


% cup canned pork Chinese sauce 
3amboo shoots Sesame oil 


Open a can of mushrooms and a can al 
pork. Drain liquid from mushrooms - 
cut in thin slices to make %4 cup. Cut pot 
in small pieces. Combine with 2 or 3 bat 
boo shoots, chopped. Beat eggs slightly 
and add to first mixture together with 
Chinese sauce. Turn into hot frying pat 
containing sesame oil, or any frying fit 
Cook slowly as you would scrambled eggs 
stirring frequently. Serve immediately. 


RUSSIAN SANDWICH 


Cut white bread in slices %-inch thick 
Remove crusts and cut in fancy shapes if 
desired. Spread lightly with butter and 
then with caviar which has been mix 
with a little finely chopped egg g moist 
ened with mayonnaise dressing. 
this truly Russian, each sandwich fi: be 
topped with a little whipped cream. 





NOTE: If you cannot obtain any of tH 
foods mentioned at your own grocer’) 
we will be glad to send you addresses "| 
firms that carry them. 
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blown over, about seven feet back from 
the opening, so that it was necessary to 
crawl back into the log to see what was in 
the nest. 

My father was a small man, so he was 
elected to do this part of the work. As 
vultures live on carrion, it was not a 
delectable place to work, and Father had 
to change his clothing before and after 
entering the hollow log, and both he and 
Mother had to work with cloths saturated 
in antiseptic or witch hazel tied over their 
noses. They found two eggs in the nest, 
which were brought to light, photographed 
and carefully put back. One egg never 
hatched, but Mother 
got a complete series of 
the other baby, taking 
his picture every two 
days from the time he 
was born until he flew 
away. 

This experience was 
her inspiration for 
Freckles, which was 
published in October, 
1904. To the life of 
the bird she added a 
Scotch lumberman who 
taught her the value of 
the curly maples and 
black walnut in the 
Limberlost; a_ kindly 
woman who always 
came out when Mother 
drove across her barn lot to ask about her 
and caution her to be careful; the boy 
Freckles, who is a composite of high ideals 
merged with field experiences of an oil 
man who helped her a great deal in her 
field work; and for the girl an idealized 
picture of her own girl. About this she 
used to say she hoped her daughter would 
never live to feel about the book as she 
once heard Mrs. Burnett’s son express him- 
self concerning Little Lord Fauntleroy. 

Mother published What I Have Done 
With Birds early in 1907. At first the 
books went slowly because of the Nature 
work. People could scarcely be induced 
to believe that there really was a novel 
between the covers because the stories 
wound slowly toward their ends, stopping 
their leisurely course for birds, flowers, 
lichen faces, blue sky, perfumed wind, and 
the closest intimacies of the daily life of 
common folk. But time has wrought a 
change, and the sentiment against Nature 
work and interest in it. Men and women 
who years ago looked at Nature with un- 
seeing eyes, are now straining every mus- 
cle to accumulate enough knowledge to 
send them in a friendly way among the 
birds and flowers and trees. 

Mother realized that she could not reach 
the hearts of the people with Nature sub- 
jectsalone. There must be some romanceand 
human interest. But she would not spend 
her time writing a book based upon human 
passion and its outworking. She would 
not choose her characters from the seeth- 
ing cesspools of life, and I have always 
been glad that she was never a literary 
scavenger. She compromised on books in 
which she put all the Nature work that 
came naturally within their bounds, and 
seasoned it with bits from the lives of the 
men and women she had known intimately 
as they lived in the simple, common way 
with which she was familiar. 

Because the Nature books alone scarcely 
paid expenses, she promised her publishers 
that she would alternate with first a Na- 
ture book and then a novel. So, in Decem- 
ber, 1907, came At the Foot of the Rain- 
bow, which contained the requisite ro- 
mance and also a portion of Natural His- 
tory. 

In August, 1909, she published a book 
which is undoubtedly the least known of 
any she ever wrote, but which is also 
undoubtedly the one which required the 
most real work and research. This was 
Birds of the Bible. 

In August, 1909, A Girl of the Limber- 
iost was published. This novel was, in a 
way, a continuation of Freckles. It was 
filled with wood lore as usual, but pertain- 
ing more to moths than to birds. 

But with all its popularity, A Girl of 
the Limberlost also had its criticisms. One 
woman wrote: “I see you write of auto- 








mobiles on the Island of Mackinac, and I 
am led to wonder if the vast amount of 
Natural History contained in the book is 
no closer truth than this statement.” 

This so provoked Mother that she an- 
swered: “If your mental caliber is of such 
balance that you are led to doubt the 
verity of my Natural History because I 
placed an automobile, in a fiction story, 
in a location where they have recently 
been forbidden for the reason that if they 
were not, traffic would be congested, it 
would be a great favor to me if the next 
time you see a book of mine lying alone 
and defenseless, you would look the other 
way!” 

Finally, to still the 
flood of questions that 
poured in about the 
book Mother wrote for 
some magazine an arti- 
cle entitled Why I 
Wrote a Girl of the 
Limberlost. I am quot- 
ing portions of it 
below: 

“T am a creature so 
saturated with earth, 
water and air that if 
I do not periodically 
work some of it out of 
my system in ink, my 
nearest and dearest can- 
not live with me. When 
such a time overtakes 
me, I write as the birds sing, because I must, 
and usually from the same source of in- 
spiration. So my first book was one stretch 
of river bank and swamp that I knew, 
one bird and one old man with whom I 
was sufficiently intimate to record his true 
picture. Then, like Grandfather Squeers, 
I felt that I had ‘the hang of it now and 
could do it ag’in.’ So I wrote another 
book. I put in a little more swamp, sev- 
eral birds, and a few people I knew. 

“Tt was then the mail-box business be- 
gan. First, a wealthy club woman of a 
great city wrote me that she had read one 
of my books to a company of tired clerks, 
at their noon rest hour, and it had brought 
to them a few minutes of country life so 
real that they begged for more. 

“A nurse wrote from a hospital ward 
for a man who had always lived in 
and loved the open and now, from 
spinal trouble, would never walk again, 
that my pictures of swamp and forest were 
so true he had lost himself for an hour in 
them, and would I please send his ad- 
dress to my publishers, so that he might 
be informed when I wrote agam. The 
warden of a state reform school wrote 
that fifteen hundred sin-besmirched little 
souls in his care, shut for punishment from 
their natural inheritance of field and wood, 
were reading my books to rags because they 
scented freedom and found comfort in 
them, and would I send him word when 
the next one was finished ? 

“So I wrote A Girl of the Limberlost, 
to carry to workers inside city walls, to 
hospital cots, to those behind prison bars, 
and to scholars in their libraries, my story 
of earth and sky. Incidentally, I put in all 
the insects, flowers, vines and trees, birds 
and animals that I know, and such human 
beings as I grow well enough acquainted 
with in my work in the woods, that I feel 
able to record a faithful study of their 
loves, pains, joys, temptations and tri- 
umphs. 

“This reduces my formula for a book 
to simplicity itseli—an outdoor setting of 
land in which I have lived until, as Mary 
Austin expresses it, I know ‘the proces- 
sion of the year.’ Then I people the loca- 
tion with the men and women who live 
there, and on my pages write down their 
story of joy and sorrow commingled, as 
living among them I know it to be. This 
is the secret of any appeal that my work 
may make. 

“So for my boys behind bars, first of 
all, for my working girls, for my scholars 
and for friends of leisure, I ‘aimed’ to con- 
jure up part of a swamp that I once 
knew, and set its flowers blooming, its 
birds singing, its wonderful creatures of 
night a-wing. 

“As to whether my work is, or ever will 

[Continued on page 120] 
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(A) White-gloved finger 
tips rubbed over Liquid 
Veneer are not dis- 
colored. Liquid Veneer 
leaves no greasy film. 


(B) White-gloved finger 
tips rubbed over old- 
fashioned furniture 
polishes are soiled by 
the greasy film. 


Above tests made by the 
Electrical Testing Labo- 
vatories, New York, 

© 1928 

L. V. Corp. 





A LAST quick look before the guests arrive — everything is in order — 
furniture placed just so — its clean gleaming surface bespeaking welcome — 


downstairs again — 


What a satisfaction to know 
that ALL your woodwork 
is mirror-bright 


If your woodwork, despite the hard 
work you have lavished on it, shows a 
cloudy blue film, it is usually because 
it has been wrongly treated. By running 
your finger across its surface, or by 
using the scientists’ white kid glove 
test, you will quickly find the reason. 
The surface of the wood is coated with 
a thick, greasy, dirt-catching film — 
the product of all old-fashioned furni- 
ture polishes. 


Today, thanks to the new Liquid 
Veneer —the polish that leaves no 
greasy film — you can rid yourself of 
this hard work and free your furniture 
of unsightly blue cloud blemishes. 


1114 Liquid Veneer Bldg. 


2 Special Introductory Trial Offers 
Liquid Veneer Corporation 
1114 Liquid Veneer Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 
I wish to take advantage of offer checked: 
Offer A Regular Price 
Liquid Veneer Care and Repair Outfit......$0.50 
(2 oz. 15¢ bottle Liquid Veneer and all 
materials to repair scratches, nicks, worn 
spots, etc., on all kinds of furniture.) 
Liquid Veneer Dust Cloth.......... 
Book, ‘‘The Care of Fine Finish 


FO OG i ici cctessicapnpaccse tigen $1.00 
Special price postpaid -50 





25 
25 


Offer B rsoaseeed Price 
Trial bottle Liquid Veneer.... : ...$0.10 
(Enough for two weeks’ dusting) | 
Liquid Veneer Dust Cloth...............sccssseeeees 25 


ROE Malte Fo cd scsetectnad $0.35 
Special price postpaid .10 


THE 


ew WOUND NeW 


dusts clenme polishes moot NO | GREASY FILM 


VQ VENEER 
CORPORATION 








CANNED SOUPS 


are convenient and nourishing. In 


oye variety, they provide a means 


or pleasing Season them 
to suit your individual taste. To 
each can add 1 teaspoonful of 


LEA & PERRINS’ 


SAUCE 


Write for our free recipe booklet. 
Lea & Perrins, Dept. B,238 West St., N.Y. 








A few drops of Liquid Veneer 
on your dust cloth 
every day as you dust 


—a few swift strokes — no hard rub- 
bing — yet the old blue cloud is ban- 
ished forever. Why? The perfectly 
balanced cleaning content of the new 
Liquid Veneer removes the old dust- 
encrusted film, feeds the varnished 
finish, and leaves no greasy film to 
which dust can stick. 


An improved polish, still sold in the 
familiar yellow package, the new Liquid 
Veneer-is the one polish scientifically 
compounded for polishing fine woods 
and finishes. You can get Liquid Veneer 
at hardware, china, drug, grocery, de- 
partment, furniture, or general stores. 
Also read the special offers below. 


Buffalo, New York 








City THEMED ccentscenscscocenns 

















F LVM |/12" Dept.D-24, 913 Van Buren St., Chicago 
928 “Yearbook,” 96 
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THE PERFE¢ 
DRY CLEAN! 
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Always Time— 


When You Clean with Energine 


All dressed for the party! A 
glance in the mirror! An ugly 
spot seen! Use Energine— 
America’s quickest spot-re- 
mover! Powder your nose 
and you’re ready to go. For 
Energine leaves no odor. 


Energine belongs in every 


home where smart, clean 
people live. Many keep a 
can in the car, another in the 
travelling bag. Put Energine on 
your shopping list for Today! 


Energine removes dirt and grease 
spots quickly, easily and economi- 
cally. Leavesno odor! Large 10-ounce 
can, 35 cents! For greater economy 
buy the 20-ounce family size, 60c. 
Millions of cans sold annually, 


Cleans 
Neckties 
Hats 

Spats 
Upholstery 
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AUNDS for your own Church’s needs, funds 
4 for new equipment, for new hymn books, 
| for any extra need—by a plan that is easy, 
" quick and pleasant. It is in your power to 
obtain at least $100.00 without asking for a single 
donation. Simply let us give you our plan that has 
been successful for over twelve years. No experi- 
ence is required, no expense is necessary; a group 
can operate together and obtain surprising results. 
Wouldn’t you be proud to do this for your Church? 


Just Send This Coupon 


Local 
Address 
City & 
State 
Name of 
Church 











Dept. 4B MC CALL’S MAGAZINE, Dayton, Ohio. 


Please tell me without obligation or expense, about the 
McCall $100 Plan for Churches. 
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be literature, I never bother my head. 
Time, the hearts of my readers, and the 
files of my publishers, will find me my 
ultimate place. In the meantime, I shall 
have had the joy of my work; for to me 
it is joy unspeakable to make a swimming 
hole splash, squirrels bark, and nuts rattle 
down inside reform-school walls, or to set 
a bird singing, leaves rustling and a cricket 
chirping beside hospital cots.” 


I THINK Mother’s sense of hearing was 
the most acute vf any person’s I have 
ever known. She could sit perfectly quiet 
under a tree in a forest, hear each sound, 
distinguish it from the others and tell you 
what it was. That Spring we had an unusual 
amount of rain and the swamps and woods 
were covered with dense growth which 
made them particularly attractive to the 
birds. Day after day Mother went afield, 
and while taking pictures, she began to 
make a study of the different sounds she 
heard. The result of this study was Music 
of the Wild. 

In 1911, The Harvester, which has had 
the largest sale of any of Mother’s books, 
was published. Many letters had come to 
her from young men asking questions about 
the woods, and if there was anything they 
could do to earn a living that would keep 
them outside all the time. Mother was al- 
ways _ interested in 
young people and al- 


bird setting on her pearly eggs, with her 
mate swinging on a branch as he keeps 
watch high above her. In Mother’s opinion 
it was nothing less than a real crime to 
tear them all down and replace them with 
straight, uninteresting fences, the wires 
of which became so hot from Summer sun 
that no vine could cling to them. It ruined 
the art and romance of the narrow coun- 
try roads for Mother when straight, wire 
fences, with unfriendly barbs, took the 
place of her loved, old-fashioned rails. 

Numerous oil wells were drilled; new 
roads were cut through her woods and 
fields, and new bridges were built. Thus 
her territory for field work was practi- 
cally destroyed, and if she desired to con- 
tinue her work afield, it became necessary 
for her to choose a new location. Quite 
naturally, her thoughts turned to the 
northern part of the State near Rome 
City which she had loved as a girl and had 
visited during many Summer vacations; 
so she bought one hundred and fifty acres 
of primeval forest along the shore of Syl- 
van Lake near the little village of Rome 
City, Indiana, called it Wildflower Woods, 
and began the work of building a second 
Limberlost Cabin. 


N the Fall of 1915 we moved to Phila- 
delphia and Father and Mother spent 
Thanksgiving of that 
year with us. On 





ways wanting them to 
live clean lives and 
preserve high ideals. 
Particularly she 
thought more should 
be done toward inter- 
esting young men in 
honest, moral living. 
She considered inti- 
macy with all out- 
doors and Nature, one 
of the best pathways 
to God and His teach- 


ings. 
This book has been 
used to a great extent 








Thanksgiving Day we 
took them to Franklin 
Field to see the Army- 
Navy football game. It 
was an impressive sight, 
with bands playing, 
flags and banners fly- 
ing, and thousands of 
enthusiastic youngsters. 
Mother was particu- 
larly interested in 
watching tk- cheer 
leaders as they led the 
songs and yells before 
the rooting section. 
After the game she re- 








fused to leave until the 





in prisons and reform 
schools. The president 
of one of our big rail- 
way companies gave three hundred copies 
to young men in his employ, and ministers 
and physicians have often quoted the Har- 
vester’s speech before the medical conven- 
tion, in which he sets forth the axioms of 
clean living. One woman wrote for the ad- 
dress of the Harvester, and Mother replied 
that she could not furnish it since “half of 
him had long since passed over, and the 
other half was married,” meaning that the 
Harvester was a composite of her father 
and the husband of a dear friend of hers. 

Moths of the Limberlost came out in 
June, 1912. This book was the result of 
finding many cocoons in the woods while 
Mother was doing her work among the 
birds. 

In 1913 came a novel, Laddie. Of this 
book she wrote in answer to a letter of 
inquiry from a reader: 

“T could write no truer biography. To 
the contour of hill and field, to the last 
stripe on the wall-paper and knot on the 
door, that is the home in which I was 
born, the parents who reared me, the very 
words they said and the things they did, 
the exact circumstances of my birth, my 
brothers and sisters and some of my 
friends.” 


N 1913 the work of dredging ditches 

through Mother’s beloved Limberlost 
had begun. Most of the swamp had been 
cleared and drained and made into onion, 
celery and sugar beet beds. With this so- 
called improvement, began the destruc- 
tion of the old rail fences which were 
such a delight to Mother: the artistic, 
vine covered rail fences which crept in 
crooked paths through the country like 
streamers of ribbon blown by the wind. 
Nothing is more intriguing to the Nature 
lover than the hand-hewn rails, aged by 
the weather, and often covered with moss, 
lichens and ancient climbing roses. Each 
corner held a secret: perhaps a cocoon 
from which would hatch a gorgeous moth 
or butterfly; perhaps a family of fuzzy 
rabbits or squirrels; perhaps a mother 


* parade and the “snake 
dance” were finished. 

One afternoon in the Fall of 1915 when 
Mother and Father were visiting my hus- 
band and me in Philadelphia we were 
hurrying home from a shopping trip, and 
a little newsboy paused beside us and 
asked us to buy a paper. He was a parti- 
cularly attractive little fellow with huge 
brown eyes, silky brown curls, and a 
smooth olive skin with rosy cheeks, and so 
tiny we wondered why he was not at 
home with his mother. We were in a hurry 
and paid no attention to him; but he was 
a good salesman. He ran along beside 
Mother, and looking up at her with his 
appealing brown eyes, he said: 

“You have a kind face, lady. Far down 
the street I saw you coming, lady, and 
I thought you’d buy a paper!” 

This was too much. Mother bought all 
his papers and sent him off with enough 
money to buy a supper for his entire 
family. After she went home Mother wrote 
a book, Michael O’Halloran, based on this 
incident. It was published in August, 1915, 
and is the story of a plucky little newsboy. 

Mother had Morning Face, published in 
October, 1916. 


ia was just in the midst oi a 
revision and enlargement of What I 
Have Done With Birds when war was de- 
clared on Germany April 6, 1917. Her 
chauffeur and field men enlisted, and the 
Cabin was left without a man excepting as 
my father came from his business in 
Geneva over week ends. 

Mother was very patriotic, and she rigid- 
ly observed all of the food regulations as 
they were issued. She sent to Chicago for 
knitting needles and many skeins of lovely, 
soft yarn. The housekeeper was an. En- 
glishwoman who knew how to knit, and 
Mother insisted that every member of the 
household spend the evenings and all spare 
time in knitting. I have a picture now 
which Father took one Sunday afternoon 
which shows Mother, the English house- 
keeper, the enormous negro cook, and her 

[Continued on page 123] 
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LIFE AND LETTERS OF GENE 
STRATTON-PORTER 


[Continued from page 120] 


inexperienced chauffeur, a lad of seventeen, 
all knitting. 

In 1918 A Daughter of the Land was 
published. This was also a simple story of 
farm life, based on facts. 

I spent the Summer in Rome City 
with my children. They were old enough 
to run wild through the woods and 
over the farm much as Mother had 
run over her father’s farm when she was 
a little girl. Mother spent a great deal of 
time teaching the children interesting 
things of the outdoors. She taught them 
where to look for mushrooms, and how 
to pick them; how to gather strawberries; 
how to handle moths and butterflies; how 
to put a worm on a hook when they 
wanted to fish. They were allowed to hold 
baby birds for a few minutes before let- 
ting them fly away. She taught them 
how to handle baby rabbits, squirrels, 
turtles and tree toads; she taught them 
the names of the flowers, trees, and birds, 
and we often laughed at their childish at- 
tempts at pronouncing the scientific names 
of moths and butterflies. Over on the 
farm, she allowed them to ride the horses 
as the farmer ploughed, and encouraged 
them to play with the puppies, calves, pigs, 
chickens, and ducks which at that time 
abounded on all Indiana farms. They 
were taught not to fear the water. They 
were allowed to wade and go in bathing. 
The older child could swim at the age of 
four. They were taught how to row a boat, 
and how to gather water lilies without 
upsetting it. It was a great education for 
the little folks, and guided by Mother’s 
wise hand and heart, they learned many 
things not found in books—many things 
which they will never forget. 

Mother was overjoyed at the ending 
of the war. She was particularly fortunate, 
for all of “her boys” came back—among 
them the faithful William, who returned 
to his work immediately. It was a real 
task to get things, long neglected, back in 
shape to suit his neat, order-loving soul; 
but he went to work willingly and cheer- 
fully as always, and accomplished won- 
ders. 

In 1919 Homing with the Birds was 


published. This book was suggested to 
Mother by her very good friend, Neltje 
Blanchan, the wife of her publisher. 
Mother was relating to her one day var- 
ious stories: one about a female bird 
which was unable to lay an egg; one 
about a bird which had blistered its throat 
with poison berries and was unable to 
swallow until she pricked the blisters; and 
one of an oriole that had hanged itself 
with a piece of string it was carrying to 
help build its nest. This dear friend sug- 
gested that Mother take all of these per- 
sonal experiences and make them into a 
book, which she did. 

In October, she made a trip to Cali- 
fornia, taking her secretary with her. 
She rented a bungalow and began gather- 
ing material for her first California story. 

She did, however, return to Indiana and 
Limberlost Cabin in the Spring, where she 
spent the Summer in getting her new book 
ready for its August publication. 

The following Fall Mother returned to 
California, taking me and my two small 
daughters with her. The increased size of 
her household made a larger house nec- 
essary, so she sold the little bungalow, 
which she had always called “The Play 
House,” and bought a home more suited 
to her needs nearby. She wrote to friends 
at Christmas time: 

“Personally, I am feeling stronger and 
better then when I came to California. My 
doctor’s orders were to keep quiet and to 
rest this Winter. But the rest was not much 
of a success, as there is such a world of 
unusual and interesting things to see. 

“One never knows, when one starts out, 
what wonderful Nature picture or human 
experience one is going to meet. It is all 
intensely broadening and interesting. I 
cannot describe to you the splendor of 
some of the homes I have been in, the 
deliciousness of the food, or the beauty of 
the jewels and apparel. And these very 
folk are the ones who are helping every 
artistic and humane project, spending 
money like water over all sorts of institu- 
tions and projects for the benefit of hu- 
manity.” 

[Concluded in May McCatv’s] 





HOW TO MAKE A SCREEN 
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want to antique, then wipe it off with 
aclean piece of cheesecloth, leaving some 
in and near the corners. After a little 
practise, it is fascinating to attempt dif- 
ferent effects in antiquing, and it be- 
comes quite simple to produce the appear- 
ance of mellow age on the screen. When 
the screen is thoroughly dry, apply a coat 
of wax, such as is used for floors, and rub 
in well over the entire screen, polishing 
with dry soft cloths until no wax is evi- 
dent, and a hard finish results. 

Another screen which I recommend to 
be made at home is the kind covered with 
ifabric, as the pattern of the material is 
illthe decoration necessary. The same rule 
holds good here as above—the necessity 
of starting with a well constructed frame. 

The average fabric screen is made up 
of three panels from five feet six inches 
to five feet eight inches in height, and 
tach panel from eighteen inches to twenty- 
Ohe inches in width. If the material is 
twenty-seven inches wide, it takes one 
Width to each panel. Front and back are 
“vered alike, so it is simple enough to 
talculate the amount of material necessary 

Measuring six times the length of one 
Panel and allowing a little extra for tack- 
ig over the edges. The surplus of the 
Width can be trimmed off and used as a 
fold to finish the edges. 

After cutting the material into six 

hs, center one of the strips on a 
Panel and tack securely top and bottom 
directly in the middle. Do the same on the 
sides. Then work carefully from these 
Places so as to keep the design straight 
tnd the material taut. When all the panels 
fe covered front and back, finish the 
ges with the fold made from the mate- 
Mal cut off the width. 

ere is a process by which a fabric- 
‘overed screen can be given the appear- 


ance and quality of the leather ones. 

The frame is first covered, front and 
back, with bookbinder’s board or heavy 
gray cardboard. Make the seams secure 
with adhesive tape. Then follow the direc- 
tions already given for covering the screen 
with the fabric. 

In choosing the fabric, take care to 
select a large block-print chintz or cre- 
tonne, with very little detail. When cov- 
ering, do not put a fold around the edge, 
but use guimpe or braid, such as is used 
by decorators and upholsterers, to be ap- 
plied later. Dampen the whole screer in 
order to shrink the fabric right to the 
frame. When dry, the entire screen is 
given three or four coats of very thin 
white shellac, allowing each coat to dry 
before applying the next. This serves to 
fill the pores of the cloth. Follow this with 
a thin coat of spar-varnish, a waterproof 
varnish which does not turn white. It is 
necessary to apply this coat of varnish 
over the shellac to prevent dissolving the 
shellac when the paint is applied. 

The next few steps are the means by 
which the screen is transformed into what 
looks like hand-decorated leather. Using 
ordinary gold paint, paint over the back- 
ground wherever visible between the fig- 
ures of the pattern. This will cause a 
rather hard contrast, so in order to soften 
it down, it is necessary to outline the gold 
with a fine line of black, using ordinary 
bright black paint. Finish the edge of 
the screen with guimpe braid. Following 
the directions already given, the gold of 
the background and the guimpe are anti- 
qued, using instead of umber, what is 
known as the common, paint-shop variety 
of Vandyke brown grounded in oil. This 
is a trifle warmer than the umber. When 
quite dry, the whole is given several coats 
of extremely thin spar-varnish. 
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FREE—this 
remarkable new 
rouge. See offer 
below. 


your neck 


mateh YOWL face‘? 


Sometimes the skin on a woman’s neck 
looks either older . . . or coarser... 
or darker than her face. 

So that this, too, will be made lovely 
to go with the face, here’s what you 
can do: Wash your neck and shoulders 
with a good soap and warm water. Use 
a soft cloth in washing and be sure to 
rinse off all the soap. Dry with a soft 
towel and smooth a thin coating of 
Ingram’s Milkweed Cream over the 
entire neck and shoulders. Then wipe 
it off with a soft cloth, using an up- 
ward motion. 

Right now, before it is too late, 
begin giving your neck and shoul- 
ders constant care. Ingram’s 
Milkweed Cream applied in your 
own home as we show you how, 


is all you need. Thousands of beau- 
tiful women —social leaders, stage 
beauties, screen stars —write us that 
Ingram’s Milkweed Cream is the only 
cream they have used for ten—twenty 
years or more. 


With each jar of Ingram’s Milkweed 
Cream come full instructions. Women 
write us daily telling how they improved 
their skins by following these instruc- 
tions. So that you, too, may give your 
skin treatments basically right, go today 
to your druggist and buy a jar of 

Ingram’s Milkweed Cream. 50c 
the jar—$1 size more economical 
—Theatrical size, $1.75. Fred- 
erick F. Ingram Co., Est. 1885, 
16-Tenth Street, Detroit, Mich., 
also Windsor, Ont., Canada, 


/nqrams Milkweed Cream 


THERE 1 BEAUTY 


IN EVERY JAR 


Send us your name and address for FREE purse-size package of this remarkable 
new rouge—Ingram’s American Blush, and interesting booklet on The Art of Rouging. 











50-Page Bird Book in Colors 

“Canaries for Pleasure and Profit” 

Gives expert professional advice 

on breeding, rearing, training, 

| _feeding and care of Canaries. 

Keep your birds in song. Sent free together 

with hberal samples of West’s Quality Bird 

Foods on receipt of 10 cents in stamps or coin 
to cover mailing costs. 





West’s Bird Foods are sold at good stores 
Co., 1544 Hubbard St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


FISH 


Good economical food, yet we eat 

less fish than any other nation. You 

would eat more fish if you served 

it with a dressing of 3 parts hot 
and 1 part 


LEA & PERRINS’ 


SAUCE 


Write for our free recipe booklet. 
Lea & Perrins, Dept.B,238 West St., N.Y. 























Infant Care 


Mothers, you can’t start too early 
to establish a child’s serene and tran- 
quil disposition. Even an infant can have 
a happy, fretless state of uninterrupted 
health. What will help do this? A sim- 
ple, purely vegetable product as old as 
you are: plain Castoria. 

A few drops of Castoria will settle all 
uneasiness in a jiffy. Will dispel colic 
or ward off constipation; and just as 
surely check diarrhea. 

In real sickness, call a physician. But 
many physicians urge only Castoria for 
those little childish disorders that need 
nothing more. You need never be afraid 
to give pure Castoria. It is safe and per- 
fectly harmless, for it contains no pare- 
goric, no opiates, no dope of any kind. 

t least, this is true of the genuine 
Fletcher’s Castoria*—and that is the 
kind doctors tell you always to buy. 

Fletcher's Castoria is fine for any 
child. All children love to take it. Deli- _ 








DARKENS and BEAUTIFIES 
EVELASHES and BROWS 
INSTANTLY,makes them appear 
neturaiy dark, long and igxurl- 
ro ~-# ~' ~ Perfectly 
foal exore Used by x 9 tee of lovely 
women. Soils form or water-proof liq- 
uid, BA or poe 75e at your 
dealer's 


paid. 
MAYBELLINE ¢ co., .. CHICAGO 


Alab astine : 





cious tasting, and as good as it tastes. 
Just look for the Fletcher signature on 
the package and you will know you 
have the genuine and pure Castoria. 
*SPECIAL NOTE: With every bot- 
tle of genuine Fletcher’s Castoria is 
wrapped a book on “Care and Feeding 
of Babies” worth its weight in gold to 
every mother or prospective mother. 
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Heals the Shin 


of Irritations 


You ean have a clear, smooth, velvety skin if you 
will only try pure, cooling liquid D. D. D. Soothes 
the tissues, quickly driving away pimples, blotches 
and other blemishes. Relieves eczema and similar 
skin irritations. This he aling, stainless liquid i 
trates the skin and instantly stops itching. Dries 
up almost immediately. A 35c trial bottle is guar- 
anteed to prove the merits of this famous anti- 
septic—or your money bac drug stores. 


D.D.D. 2sesisk 


Skin Lotion 


Instead of 
Kalsomine 
or — 





Walls are easily beautified with 
Alabastine, which modernizes 
homes and introduces a clean, 
healthful atmosphere. A durable, 
economical, sanitary finish for any 
interior — plaster, wallboard, brick, 
cement, or canvas. 20 colors and 
white. Sold in 5-pound packages 
containing re ee Get an 
Alabastine color 
Write for FREE book, “Artistic 
Home Decoration,” and free serv- 
ices ae Miss Ruby Brandon, our 
Home Betterment Expert. Also 
ask your Alabastine dealer for a 
copy of our 
drawing book for children, “The 
Alabastine Home Color Book.” 
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Avenue, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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stay here,” she said, twisting her hands in 
her dress. “I resigned myself. I let Adam 
dominate me. But I didn’t realize I’m shut 
in, walled up by the desert. I try to work, 
read, sleep, but I can’t do anything for 
any length of time. By day the sun glares 
down—the monotony of barren ground 
ever meets my eyes. By night I hear the 
tinkle of this spring that means so much 
to Grandad. It haunts me. Then the dead 
silence and after that the wind. You know 
the wind—how mournful—how it sweeps 
the sand—how it rustles the leaves! I am 
alone—alone. And I feel I’ll go mad. Then 
the night turns gray and then—that awful 
rose of dawn.” 

Merryvale racked his mind for a sugges- 
tion that might lend some ray of comfort. 

“But, Ruth, heah are those who love 


you,” he said, feelingly. “Your grand- 
father an’ Adam . . . . an’ wal, I reckon 
me.” 


“You, Merryvale,” she replied in soft 
surprise. “Oh, you are good. And I feel so 
worthless, useless, helpless. I don’t fit here. 
Just today I’ve had a thousand thoughts, 
all faithless to you who care for me. It 
would be better if I didn’t know it. I used 
not to know or I didn’t care. But now I 
have other kinds of discontent. I—” 

“Listen,” interrupted Merryvale, in a 
husky whisper. “I heah a step.” 

In the silence which ensued Merryvale 
felt her hands trembling on his. They had 
a clinging quality of which she seemed 


* unaware. A soit footfall sounded outside 


the hedge. 

“Adam ?” she whispered, rising to meet 
him. 

“Yes, Ruth,” he answered. 

They clasped hands. And Merryvale, 
standing close, saw with his nighthawk 
eyes that they had forgotten him. 

But he broke the spell, saying: ““There’s 
hell ahatchin’ down at the post. Collishaw 
is heah, drinkin’ with Larey.” 

“Collishaw ?” muttered Adam. He drew 
Ruth out into the starlight close to Merry- 
vale. 

“Shore. Listen pard,” began Merryvale, 
and in forceful whisper he told what little 
he had seen and heard, and how much he 
suspected. “I’m an old hand at figurin’ 
such men. An’ you know, Adam, how I 
feel toward you an’ Ruth. I seen through 
Guerd Larey! I read his mind. When he 
said ‘Drink!’ he meant to the possession 
of Lost Lake Spring, an’ of the lass whose 
hand you're holdin’ now.” 

“T can’t speak for the water-hole, but 
he shall never have Ruth,” returned Adam. 

“If he did get me, it’d be only my dead 
body,” said Ruth, her face pale, and her 
great eyes mirroring the brilliance and 
mystery of the stars as she gazed up at 
Adam. 

“Wal, I’ll walk up an’ down outside the 
hedge,” said Merryvale. 

“You needn’t leave us alone,” objected 
Adam. “If anyone did surprise us I’d 
rather you’d be here.” 

“No one is goin’ to surprise you, I’ll 
swear to that,” rejoined Merryvale. “Not 
with my eyes an’ ears peeled.” 

Merryvale stood in the shadow list- 
ening while his thoughts revolved round 
his friends. There was no light now 
in the Hunt house. Evidently the Indian 
woman had gone down to visit her people, 
as was her habit. Hunt, no doubt, was at 
work at the post. The usual silence char- 
acteristic of Lost Lake was disrupted this 
night. He heard the gurgle and tinkle and 
murmur of running water. Hunt’s spring! 
The water-hole which the Indians claimed 
had never gone dry! It had turned out to 
be a well-spring of gold, a treasure mine. 

Merryvale saw trouble hovering over 
this water-hole. In his day he had known 
of countless feuds over water rights. The 
desert recorded more bloodshed over water 
than over all its other treasures. Larey 
and Collishaw would stop at nothing to 
gain their ends. 

Merryvale also pondered over Ruth’s 
fear, She had not betrayed the all of 
Guerd Larey’s villainy. She knew that 
Adam still loved this brother and play- 
mate of his childhood—loved him because 
in*his great heart love was ineradicable. 
And if, through her, Adam should really 
kill this brother, for whose supposed 
murder he had been an outcast for four- 
teen years, he must go on to a lonelier, 
more terrible wandering, the misery of 


” 


which even God could not assuage. 

So Merryvale, pacing to and fro in the 
shadow, alert to outside things, formulated 
a plot of his own, matched his wits against 
the craft of Collishaw and Larey, dedi- 
cated the last service of his waning years 
to the happiness of his friends. 


S Merryvale sauntered toward the post 

in the morning he ventured to ap- 

proach Dabb, whom he had distrusted at 
first glance. 

Soon he had inveigled the latter into 
careless prophecy: “There’s going to be a 
change here soon. Besides it’s on the edge 
of the sand dunes. Never will be anything 
but a water station. Important, yes, and a 
gold mine for somebody. But there’ll never 
be any develepment of the land here. A 
man wants to look ahead. There’s a big 
future for this old prospectors’ trail 
through the valley.” 

“Shore. I know the railroad’s comin’,” 
ventured Merryvale, sagely. “That’s one 
reason for my idee.” 

“How’d you find that out?” queried 
Dabb, surprised. 

“Wal, I’m posted from Yuma.” 

“So . . . You’re on the right track, 
Merryvale. Suppose you meet me tonight 
for supper. We'll have a little talk. Maybe 
I'll take you in with me. Keep mum about 
your idea,” he said, and bending nearer to 
Merryvale he whispered. “It’d never do 
for Larey to get wind of this.” 

“Ahuh. Wal, I'll meet you aboot sun- 
down,” returned Merryvale, and went out, 
to find a seat in one of the windows in 
front of the post. 

Merryvale knew that Dabb was em- 
ployed by Hunt, and he suspected that he 
was dominated by Larey. What had Dabh 
meant by a change at the post? The an- 
swer was not difficult to find. Dabb’s 
whispered words, however, were not so 
easily analyzed to their exact purport. Re- 
calling Dabb’s air of mystery, his crafty 
look and assurance, Merryvale arrived at 
the conclusion that Dabb knew of a pros- 
pect of gain which Larey would be quick 
to snap up. 

Whereupon Merryvale went on his way 
to see Ruth. 

Before Merryvale was half way up the 
winding, green-bordered path he espied 
Ruth on the porch. She had seen him. No 
doubt she kept a sharp lookout for visitor:, 
some of whom she might not want to 
meet. 

“Wal, lass, I told Adam last night if I 
was younger he’d shore have a rival An’ 
this mawnin’ you look like a desert lily,” 
drawled Merryvale, as he took the chair 
she pulled forward for him. 

“Merryvale, I slept and I dreamed—and 
awoke almost happy,” she replied, resting 
her elbows on her knees and her chin on 
her hands, while she looked gravely into 
his eyes. 

“I’m glad, lass. An’ so you should after 
last night,” returned Merryvale. “Shore 
Adam was out of his haid.” 

“Oh! What—how ?” she queried, startled 
out of her reverie. 

“Wal, I went off on the desert with 
him for a while,” replied Merryvale, 
watching her with a little twinge. But he 
could not depart from the deliberate 
course he had set. “I wanted to talk aboot 
your grandpa an’ trouble impendin’ heab. 
But Adam never ketched a word. He was 
like a man in a trance.” 

“Why—what was the matter?” asked 
Ruth, her eyes opening wide. 

“Wal, he jest loves you so turrible, 
Ruth.” 

She was startled. A great wave of scar- 
let spread under the golden tan, and she 
covered her face a moment. “Merryvale— 
I—you—” she faltered. Then she looked 
up, trying to meet his gaze, to laugh some- 
thing away. 

“Ruth, lass,” he began, very seriously. 
“T’'m a blunt old desert rat. You musn't 
mind my way. I'm Adam’s pard, an’ I'm 
heah to plan an’ work an’ spy for you.. 
An’ as I was sayin’, Adam loves you tur- 
rible. It almost struck me dumb to set 
him. An’ if I hadn’t got mad, I’d shore 
been tongue-tied. Wal, we talked then, of 
course, aboot you an’ your bein’ together. 
An’ presently I got a hunch that the darn 
fool didn’t even tell you he loved you.” 

“Not last night,” murmured Ruth. “We 

[Continued on page 125] 
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talked of —of the trouble brewing here. How 
to meet it—to help Grandfather—and I 
suess that’s about all. The time flew by.” 
' “Adam’s a strange man,” went on 
Merryvale, in apparent wonder and dis- 
dain. “After four years of huntin’ for you 
all over the southwest he cain’t tell you the 
truth. An’ he cain’t demand even a kiss 
from you. Wal, I would. Of course, you’re 
married—even it is only a name—an’ you 


- couldn’t belong to Adam till you’re free. 


But jest the same you do belong to him. 
Not only because your mother gave you 
to him. But because of the agony he has 
lived an’ the mighty love for you that’s 
come out of it. An’ now the desert has 
fetched him to you, his best an’ last an’ 
greatest opportunity. He will save you. 
This Lost Lake is hell for a woman, let 
alone such as you. Some day he’ll take you 
away from it—when he can do so without 
hurtin’ your good name. He’s foolish aboot 
that. But it’s because of your mother. 
That’s why he cain’t make love to you 
an’ be like other men.” 

“Oh, I don’t want him—to be,” she 
cried, bowing her head. 

“It’s love you need, Ruth,” went on 
Merryvale, without mercy. “Wal, make 
Adam love you—in the little tender ways 
a woman craves. Make him. Make him 
give in to love. Then you can fight this 
battle heah to beat Larey, to save your 
grandfather.” 

“What can I do?” cried Ruth. “All you 
say, and more, has 
filled my mind, 
shaming me... . 
I have trifled with 
man after man. Oh, 


if only I had 
not! . . How 
could I sink to 


such miserable guile 
—to move and hold 
him? . er 

“Look! Two men 
coming in the gate,” 
she exclaimed, sud- 
denly. “Guerd 
Larey !” 

“Yes, an’ the other 
is Collishaw,” re- 
turned Merryvale, rising. “If you don’t 
mind I'll jest step inside the door.” He 
suited words to quick action. “Don’t let 
them upset you, Ruth.” 

Merryvale took a seat on the couch 
where he could not be seen unless some 
one entered the door. Footsteps and low 
voices sounded without, and then: 

“Howdy, Ruth,” said her husband, 
genially. “You know Collishaw. I’ve 
fetched him up to see you.” 

“Mawnin’, Mrs. Larey,” replied Colli- 
shaw, blandly. “Reckon I haven’t seen 
you for weeks. An’ shore I’m the loser for 
that. If it were possible, you grow hand- 
somer all the time.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Collishaw. But surely 
you didn’t call upon me to pay compli- 
ments,” returned Ruth, with faint sarcasm. 

“Wal, no. It’s business, an’ I'll take your 
hint an’ get to it. We’ve had a talk with 
your grandfather aboot buyin’ him out. 
He won’t listen to no reasonable offers.” 

“Why should he?” queried Ruth. “He 
has slaved here for years. And now when 
the property has suddenly increased a 
hundred percent in value he would be a 
fool to sacrifice it.” 

“You know aboot the railroad com- 
in?” inquired Collishaw. 

"yes," 

“Wal, there’s no gainsayin’ the sense in 
your argument. But you don’t know every 
angle to this deal. This heah water-hole 
belonged first to an old Spanish grant. 
Indian Jim an’ his family didn’t have a 
clear title. Fact is they didn’t have any- 
thin’ in writin’. I’ve looked it up in Yuma. 
That Spanish grant has gone to the state, 
an’ I’ve staked a claim for Larey. Wal, if 
larey throws your grandfather off this 
lind, nothin’ could be done aboot it. It’s 
like a minin’ claim. If you let some one 
jump it, you lose.” 

“I don’t believe you,” retorted Ruth. 

. “Naturally. But all the same I’m speak- 
in’ gospel,” 

“Ruth, it’s news to me, and I believe it’s 
a fact,” spoke up Larey, with conviction. 
“I know Hunt hasn’t a patent to this land. 
€ can’t get one short of another year, if 
he can at all.” 





“Please come to the point,” said Ruth, 
impatiently. “You can’t scare me with your 
arguments. Why do you approach me?” 

“Wal, the whole deal hangs on you, 
Mrs. Larey,” continued Collishaw. 

“Ruth, that’s true, but he doesn’t put it 
very nicely,” said Larey, suavely. “Hunt 
and I did not get along well, as you know. 
I have not pressed claims against him for 
the simple reason that I’ve not despaired 
of a reconciliation with you. But this rail- 
road proposition forces my hand. The 
freighting business will be killed, eventu- 
ally, but the water right is worth a for- 
tune. Now I'll agree, if you'll come back 
to me, not to drive Hunt off this property.” 

A moment of tense silence ensued, dur- 
ing which Merryvale felt the blood boil 
in his veins. 

Collishaw cleared his throat. “There vou 
are, Mrs. Larey. You see how the deal 
hangs on your going back to your hus- 
band.” 

“Back to him,” retorted Ruth, in ring- 
ing scorn. “I never was his wife.” 

“Wal, he gave me a different noticn 
aboot that.” 

“T’ve heard so from other sources. He 
lied.” 

“Oh now, * Ruth,” interposed Larey, 
“don’t get riled. I didn’t mean what = 

“I know what you meant. When I ran 
out of your house on your wedding night 
you lied to save your face, you lied to 
save your vanity. You lied to make me 
out what I was 
not.” 

‘“*Curse you, 
Ruth!” ground out 
Larey. “Of course I 





lied. What could 
you expect? You 
ran off from me 


two hours after you 
married me. You 
made me the laugh- 
ing-stock of gamb- 
lers, greasers, 
freighters, all the 
riff-raff of this 
desert. And _ I’ve 
never forgiven you. 
And what’s more 
I'll drag you back by the hair. And 
I’m not going to quarrel with you again. 
I’m through. My patience is gone. For 
three years I’ve begged. I’ve accepted your 
insults. I’ve watched you flirt with this 
and that man, and swallowed my jealousy 
—when I wanted to kill. I took my medi- 
cine. I’d have hated you if I could. But 
the rottener you were to me the more I 
loved you. That’s what brought me to 
your feet. Do you understand that? I 
could be as noble and good as I am base 
and crooked—if you loved me. I have that 
in me. You couldn’t believe me. I see the 
ridicule in your eyes. Guerd Larey to 
change his spots! That’s the cursed para- 
dox of my miserable state. I could do it. 
But all that is of no avail. . . . I’mat 
the end of my rope. Will you give in to 
me to save your grandfather?” 

“No. Not to save his life or mine!” 

“Very well. I’m answered.” 

Larey cursed mutteringly and his heels 
savagely crunched the gravel, followed by 
Collishaw. 

Ruth came stumbling into the room, to 
slam the door, and sink upon the couch 
beside Merryvale. Then she slipped to her 
knees on the floor, quivering all over, with 
eyes tight shut yet streaming tears, and 
her face drawn by conflicting passions. 

Merryvale stayed a few minutes to 
comfort her, then left on the trail of her 
husband and Collishaw. 


EFORE Merryvale entered the freight- 

ing post he heard Collishaw talking 
rapidly, forcibly, in speech of which 
the content was not always distinguishable. 
There was enough, however, for Merry- 
yale to gather that it concerned Hunt’s 
invalid title to the water rights on the 
former Spanish land grant. 

“It’s a devilish scheme to ruin me,” de- 
clared Hunt, shrilly. But his voice ranz 
with shock and alarm. 

Larey laughed coarsely. “Prove it, 
Caleb. Now you get out of here.” 

A chair scraped the floor, a shuffling of 
feet and an exclamation followed. The 
door flew open and Hunt catapulted out. 

[Continued on page 126] 














Nothing Cleans Teeth 
Like POWDER 


Just ask your dentist 


| you want the whitest, cleanest teeth 
possible, just try this; the oldest and 
most reliable way of all to clean teeth. 


For over sixty years, since 1866, den- 
tists everywhere, have prescribed Dr. 
Lyon’s Tooth Powder because of its supe- 
rior cleansing qualities, 


It is only the powder of a dentifrice 
that cleans and naturally a dentifrice that 
is ALL POWDER cleans best. That 
is why your dentist, when cleaning your 
teéth, as you know, always uses powder. 


Teeth simply cannot remain dull and film 
coated when Dr. Lyon’s is used. While it 
removes all the stain and tartar and 
actually polishes the teeth as it cleans, 
it cannot possibly scratch or injure the 
most delicate enamel, as SIXTY YEARS 
of constant use has shown. 


Dr. Lyon’s has stood the test of time 
as nothing else could. Thousands have 
found: it safe, reliable and unequalled 
throughout an entire lifetime of constant 









Trouble starts in 
weakened’ mus- 


use. It is the only dentifrice old enough 
to prove it can preserve teeth for life. 

Dr. Lyon’s Tooth Powder keeps your 
teeth REALLY CLEAN, and clean teeth 
mean firm, healthy gums and the least 
possible tooth decay. 

Its rich, cleansing properties penetrate 
every pit and crevice, reaching every 
particle of food, or foreign matter, lodged 
therein. Thus, it leaves the mouth sweet 
and clean, the breath pure, and its cooling 
refreshing after taste is delightful. 

Brush your teeth twice each day with 
Dr. Lyon’s Tooth Powder; consult your 
dentist regularly to be on the safe side 
and you will be doing the very utmost to 
protect your teeth. Make this test if you 
— whiter, cleaner and more beautiful 

eeth, 


You can get Dr. Lyon’s Tooth Powder at 
any drugstore, or toilet goods counter. You 
will find it not only more efficient, but it 
costs less than most anything else you 
can use. 


IN 10 MINUTES 


—or costs you nothing 
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FOOT PAINS 


| agi scientific findings show 94% of all foot pains 
result from weakened muscles. 

covered to assist and strengthen these muscles. 
are almost immediate. That burning, aching, tired feel- 
ing in the feet and legs—cramps in toes, foot calluses, 
pains in the toes, instep, ball or heel—dull ache in the 
ankle, calf or knee—shooting pains from back of toes, 
spreading of the feet, or that broken-down feeling—all 
can now be quickly ended. Pain stops in 10 minutes when 
an amazing band is used, called the Jung Arch Brace. 
It is highly elastic and amazingly light and thin, yet 
strong and durable. You slip it on, that is all. 

Pain stops like magic, Stand, run or dance with delight 
—wear stylish shoes comfortably. The secret is in the 
tension and stretch of the band. Nothing stiff to 
further weaken and cause discomfort. Nothing to 
mis-shape shoe. Results are permanent. Soon band 
may be discarded. Feet are well to stay. Nearly 
2,000,000 now in use, Specialists urge it widely. 


Now a way is dis- 
Results 


cles. Tiny. bones of 
forward arch are 
displaced, Pain 
follows, 





You walk, stand, 
| darice with ease. 
} Wear stylish shoes in 

comfort. Feet. get 
permanently well. 







JUNGS 


Test it 10 days, if not amazed and delighted your 
money returned. Go to druggist, shoe store or 
chiropodist. If they can’t supply you use coupon 
below and pay postman. Write for free book en 
foot troubles. 


----- ---FREE if it fails----...—- 


" 
Jung Arch Brace Co., 274 Jung Building, Cincinnati, Obio 
Send one pair of Braces marked below: 
(Persons over 145 lbs. require long braces) 
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The Center stands for scientific infant care 


Famous 


Maternity Center 


washes 
all baby things 
this one way 


OTHERS from all parts of the 
country learn about modern 
methods of baby care from the Mater- 
nity Center Association in New York. 
The Center always urges special 
care in choosing the right soap for 
washing baby’s clothes. At the Center 
itself Lux is used for a// baby’s things 
—clothes, blankets, bottles, toys. 

These experts say: 

“Many soaps contain alkalis harm- 
ful to a baby’s skin, if even a little of 
the soap remains in the garment. 
Analysis has shown that Lux con- 
tains no harmful alkali. 

“As mothers know, rubbing with 
cake soap mats wool fibres. Since Lux 
makes rubbing unnecessary, small 
garments can be kept soft and fluffy 
through hundreds of washings with 
Lux. 

“Lux is also a truly sanitary form 
of soap for use with a little baby’s 
things. Unlike cake soap, the same 
Lux is never used twice—never col- 
lects dust and germs.” 


Where purity and 
mildness count most, 


dectors say, “Use Lux” 
Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
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His face was red, his white hair ruffled, 
his demeanor one of mingled fury and 
alarm. 

Merryvale had slipped behind a pile of 
bales, from which vantage point he saw 
Larey make good his threat. Hunt was 
shoved out, if not thrown, and with vio- 
lence. : 
Merryvale glided stealthily from his post 
and gained the door without betraying 
his presence. 

“Whew!” he muttered, moving leisurely 
away. At first he meant to go to Hunt, but 
on second thought he went on toward the 
Indian shack where he lodged, and seated 
himself on his bed to ponder over what 
he had learned. 

The Spanish grant claim as set forth by 
Collishaw was evi- 
dently a ruse to dis- 
courage Hunt and 
render Larey’s 
scheme easier of ac- 
complishment. In- 
deed it had worried 
Merryvale, for it 
might well have 
been true. Hunt had 
showed himself vul- 
nerable in this re- 
gard. Nevertheless, 
even if it was false, 
the very idea itself 
had powerful ad- 
vantages for an un- 
scrupulous man. Sooner or later Larey 
would act upon it, despite Collishaw’s ad- 
vice. Then, all depended on what happened 
to Ruth, whether or net Adam would 
stalk into the scene. A leap of Merryvale’s 
pulse attended the thought of seeing Adam 
meet his brother. To Merryvale there did 
not seem to be anything more desirable, 
outside of Ruth’s happiness, than the 
death of this treacherous Guerd Larey. 


ERRYVALE kept his appointment 

that night, but it was almost sun- 
down when Dabb joined him, and led him 
hurriedly to the Mexican’s restaurant, 
where they occupied a table in a corner. 

Dabb came to the point immediately: 
“Larey an’ Collishaw are goin’ to get 
hold of Lost Lake. You seen a sample of 
their methods today. Then same with 
Salton Spring up the Valley an’ Twenty 
Nine Palms. I’m not sure about Salton 
bein’ easy to get, but I know Twenty Nine 
Palms could be bought cheap. Coachella 
Indians, poor as Job’s turkeys, an’ no 
whites there at all. Lots of water, an’ a 
hot spring that alone will be worth a for- 
tune when the railroad fetches the people. 
What d’ye think ?” * 

“Shore, I think what you say, if it’s true, 
is plumb interestin’,” replied Merryvale, 
guardedly. 

“Suppose you go up to Twenty Nine 
Palms an’ look the ground over. Make 
friends of the Indians. You can prospect 
a little on the side,” proposed Dabb. 

“Dabb, it’s a good idee. I’ll take you 
up,” returned Merryvale, heartily, and 
took his leave. 

Merryvale at length inade his thoughtful 
way up through the dark yard to Ruth’s 
home. He knocked, and spoke his name. 
The door opened and Ruth came out, again 
in white. The flash of white showed her 
bare neck and arms. The glimpse he had 
of her face reassured him. 

“Evenin’, Ruth, I reckon it’s time for us 
to meet Adam.” 

They took the pale path winding among 
the trees, with Merryvale leading and 
Ruth behind him. 

“Merryvale, I’m weak as water,” she 
whispered. “I’ve surrendered. What you 
told me has been—too much—for me.” 

“You mean aboot makin’ Adam love 
you?” he whispered, low and eager, bend- 
ing to her. 

Ruth bowed her head. 

“I’ve fought all day. I’ve tried to kill 
my old self. Perhaps I did . . . But I want 
more than anything ever before in my life 
—that he may find a little joy in me.” 

Merryvale drew her arm within his and 
led her on, mute for once, one instant 
stricken with remorse, and the next ting- 
ling with a rapture for his friend. 

They reached the hedge, and then the 
wide-spreading palo verde. Adam stepped 
out of the gloom. 

“Heah she is, pard,” said Merryvale, 





huskily, giving Ruth a little shove, and he 
started to glide away, savage in his glee, 
yet conscious of that blade in his heart. 

“Don’t go,” called Adam, softly. “Stay 
close by, Merryvale.” 

So Merryvale paced a short beat be- 
tween the hedge and the tree. Upon his re- 
turn Adam and Ruth were sitting on the 
bench, faintly discernable to eyes growing 
accustomed to the darkness. He heard their 
low whispers, and once Ruth’s sweet con- 
tralto laughter, suddenly hushed. Strange 
deep happiness stirred in Merryvale’s 
breast. 


IDNIGHT, when Adam parted from 

Ruth! If the hours had sped fleetly 

even for Merryvale, they must have been 

but moments for 
these two. 

Merryvale found 
himself unable to 
engage Adam’s at- 
tention to any ex- 
tent. 

“Say, pard, sup- 
pose I’d need to find 
you anytime. 
Where’d I come?” 

Adam might as 
well have been 
walking alone. In 
fact, he was not of 
the earth. Merry- 
vale repeated his 
query, louder, and accompanied it by a 
tug at Adam’s arm. 

“Follow the wash to where it runs out 
of the canyon,” replied Adam. “Go up the 
canyon till it forks. Take the left fork.” 

“Ahuh. All right. Reckon we'll see you 
tomorrow eve?” 

Merryvale tarried as he spoke, but he 
got no answer. Adam strode on, like a 
blind giant, to be swallowed up by the 
black mantle of night. 


OUR days passed swiftly by. Merry- 

vale saw Adam only once, the second 
night. Ruth reacted bewilderingly to her 
conquest of Adam. She was wildly gay 
and eloquently silent and passionately 
gloomy by turns. Merryvale spent hours 
with her, some of which were dismaying. 

Larey did not attempt to gain audience 
with Ruth, though he sent messages by 
Indians for Hunt to come and confer with 
him. These were ignored. On the fifth day 
of that week Collishaw left Lost Lake 
in a light canvas-covered wagon, drawn 
by four horses, and driven by a taciturn 
Mexican who, Merryvale had observed, 
was devoted to Larey. They headed north, 
a circumstance Merryvale at once con- 
nected with Larey’s scheme to get hold of 
important water rights up the valley. Dabb 
was not cast down by this circumstance; 
he informed Merryvale that he had more 
than one string to his bow. 

Stone was up and about again, very pale 
and handsome after his narrow escape, 
and a subject of considerable interest 
around the post, which he evidently had no 
compunctions whatever about visiting. 

One evening at twilight Merryvale met 
Ruth in her accustomed seat on the porch. 

She was pale and had deep shadows 
under her eyes. Merryvale attributed her 
mood to the fact that Adam was not to 
come this evening; and after talking a 
little while to Hunt he said good-night to 
Ruth and started to leave. 

She caught up with him, and clung to 
his arm, and walked with him-down the 
path to the hedge gate. 

Merryvale could see her eyes gleaming 
large and dark from her pale face. They 
were as deep as the desert night, and held 
infinite mystery. She was at the mercy of 
a complexity of emotion increasing day by 
day. Merryvale’s disappointment merged 
into pity. 

“If I knew the way out to Adam’s camp 
I’d go,” she said, dreamily. 

“Aw, no, lass. Don’t say that.” 

“T would, and right now,” she flashed, 
awakening to his antagonism. 

“But, my dear, that would be folly,” re- 
joined Merryvale, trying to control both 
alarm and temper. : 

“No women should be left alone, much 
less I,” she said, sombrely. 

“Shore, I agree. I told Adam so,” replied 
Merryvale, earnestly. “But he’s mad aboot 

[Continued on page 129] 
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OU should write for this book —it is 

yours FREE, Learn how Lane Bryant 
specially designed sizes for stout women 
and misses will bring you, too, a new 
beauty and becomingness. 

In this book you will see the correct 
new styles sold in Lane Bryant’s seven 
great retail stores—the styles selected by 
New York’s Fifth Avenue shoppers. 

Write for your free copy of this Style 
Book. See for yourself the saving and 
satisfaction that it will bring to you. It 
shows everything a woman wears—the 
new dresses, coats, shoes, hats and all 
dressaccessories—at moneysaving prices, 
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The safest, and most comfortable way to carry baby—" 
worry or tired arms for mother. Approved by Specialist 
Can’t upset, absorbs all shocks. Strongly made, attri 
tive, folds to small package when not in use. Adjustable 
hood. Requires no screws or nails in upholstery. Install 
removable from car for use in home, hotel, or camp. 4 
model for every car, $3.50 and up. Sold for years 
used by thousands of enthusiastic mothers. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. At dealers “ 
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PECAN MUFFINS 
The Royal Cook Book tells how 
to make 8 kinds of muffins. 








a 
2 i; of these 


Hospital Dietitians say: 


“Cream of Tartar Baking 
Powder is most healthful” 











493 of this country’s leading hospital dietitians 
recently expressed an opinion on various kinds 
of baking powder. And 82% of these keen, 
authoritative women definitely and unreserv- 
edly said, “A Cream of Tartar pening powder 
is most healthful.” 


Cream of Tartar is a natural fruit product of ripe 
gtapes. For generations it has been recognized as 
the most wholesome and healthful of any ingre- 
dient from which baking powder can be made. 

But because Cream of Tartar is so costly an 
ingredient, cheaper substitutes are sometimes 
used in baking powder. In fact, Royal is the only 
Cream of Tartar Baking Powder that is sold through- 
out the United States. 

Royal always leavens perfectly. It makes your 
cakes, quick breads and pastries deliciously light 
and tender, and it never leaves a bitter taste. 
It contains no alum. 


Fr €€— The Royal Cook Book 


TROPICAROMA CAKE 
A delicious 2-egg spice cake—the 
recipe is in the Royal Cook Book. 


Contains no alum—leaves no bitter taste 


Yet Royal costs you very little! It takes only 2c 
worth of Royal to make a large layer cake deli- 
ciously light and tender. And there is no waste 
to Royal, for it keeps its leavening qualities in- 
definitely so that the last teaspoonful in the can 
is as good as the first. 











MOCHA TART CAKE 


Separate 4 eggs; beat yolks until very light; add 1 tablespoon 
essence of mocha, few grains of salt, and 1 cup granulated 
pea gradually, beating continually; add 1 cup flour and 1 

P Royal Baking Powder sifted together; foldin stiffly 
hontioin whites of eggs; mix thoroughly without beating. 
Spread on two well-buttered layer cake pans and bake in 
moderate oven ten to fifteen minutes, starting at 300° F. and 
increasing temperature last half of baking to 375°F. Whip 
one-half pint cream; sweeten with one-half cup powdered 
sugar and flavor with mocha essence. Spread between layers 
and on top of cake. 





of 350 tested recipes. Mail the coupon 
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Drive off fk 

° Cie 

Colds, Grip and Influenza “ 
with and fortifies the system against grip, ETIQU 

influenza and other serious ills which al. ae 

BROMO QUININE TABLETS often begin with a slight cold. oe 


the use 
plained; 


Why suffer from a cold when you can Keep free from colds and protect your 
drive it off quickly? Millions of people health the popular way—Bromo Quin- 
every year keep colds away by taking ine.’77 Since 1889 the signature 
Bromo Quinine Tablets as soon asthey ¢7/47~ on every box has identified 
feel a cold coming on. it as the first and original cold and grip 
tablet. Price 30c. Always ask for 
“GROVE’S 
BROMO QUININE” 


g0ld-edged 
FUNK & 





The tonic and laxative effect of Bromo 
Quinine Tablets throws off the cold paris MEDICINE CO., ST. LOUIS, U.S. A. 


LAXATIVE 


BROMO QUININE .« 


TABLETS 










“17 million boxes ce eee 
Quinine were used last 

The medicinal effect is very 

ent from others. For your prin 
tion remember this box. 






THE WORLD’S LARGEST SELLING COLD AND GRIP TABLET 
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| Read and Heed the 


Tycos 

\ Fever Thermometer 

The advance warning 
\ of a change of tem- 
\ perature should never 

be neglected. A Tycos 
Fever Thermometer should 
be instantly available in 
every home, ready to tell 
whether the “hot” feel- 
ing which Jane com- 
plains of is just a cold or 
something more serious. 


y, LyCOS 
FEVER THERMOMETERS 
are the same reliable 
thermometers carried by 
physicians everywhere. 
For sale at the druggists. 
Send for free booklet, 
“Childhood, Youth and 
“Age” 
aylor Instrument Companies 
wicca _ Y., U.S.A. 
Canadian Plant 


ips Building, Toronto 
Al 


+ 
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Kitchen 





What savor, what 
color it gives! 
No Chef could 

do better 


Famous for 5O years 








Entirely New (1928) Edition 


EMILY POST’S 


World-Famous 
ETIQUETTE—‘ ‘The Blue Book of Social Usage’’ 


A big, beautiful new volume (712 pages; 20 
+ full-page illustrations and countless diagrams) 
= which answers all of the thousands of ques- 
tions asked of Mrs. Post by McCall! readers 
and covers every detail of social conduct— 
dinners and teas (with or without servants), 
the use of every table implement clearly ex- 
plained; engagements, weddings (Protestant, 
Catholic, Jewish); etiquette of the ballroom, 
opera, theater, restaurant. The “most com- 
plete book on social usage that ever grew be- 
tween two covers,’’-—Chicago Tribune. 
Cloth binding, indexed. At booksellers, $4.00; post- 
paid from publishers, $4.18. Full flexible — 
sold-edged paper, boxed, $7.00; post-paid, $7.68. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers 
358 Fourth Avenue. New York. 





















is ready to use. Sure death 
to rats and mice. Quickest. 
cleanest, easiest way. New 
tin package contains 18"*Bis- 
Kits,” always fresh. 35c at 
alldrugand general stores. 
uarantee coupon 
inevery package. 
The Rat Biscutt Co. 











zx 
S Candy Making Ay ieen 
Ss 73° 


Bookle 
School, Dept. X- 2705, Washington, o. Cc. 












STAIRS OF SAND 


[Continued from page 126] 


you, Ruth. An’ I reckon the trouble is he’s 
afraid he’ll disgrace you.” 

“How, in heaven’s name?” 

“Wal, Adam’s afraid Guerd Larey will 
find out your friend Wansfell is really 
Adam Larey. Then nothin’ on earth or in 
heaven could prevent catastrophe. Guerd 
would never believe in your innocence.” 

“Merryvale, Guerd will find out,’ de- 
clared Ruth. “And sometimes—when I’m 
like this—I don’t hate the terrible thought.” 

“Natural. Reckon you’re a woman,” 
said Merryvale, betraying bitterness. 

It did not touch her. 

“Merryvale, you never told me why 
Guerd hated Adam. You’ve spoken often 
of Adam’s love from childhood for his 
brother—how it survived the bitter fury 
at Picacho—how it lived and grew all 
those awful years on the desert. But why 
Guerd’s hate? It seems unnatural. I’ve 
wondered and wondered. Surely it could- 
n’t have been jealousy.” 

“Ruth, I’ve often worried aboot tellin’ 
you,” pondered Merryvale, slowly surren- 
dering to the inevitable. 

“Then tell me,” she demanded. 

“Guerd Larey was an illegitimate child,” 
replied Merryvale, in suppressed voice, as 
if the hedge had ears to hear. “All his 
mother’s love was lavished on Adam. As 
a child Guerd knew it. But Adam never 
found out till they grew to manhood.” 

Ruth was stunned by the information 
and begged Merryvale’s pardon, and said 
good-night. 

The hedge gate hung open when Merry- 
vale went up the path the next morning. 

Hunt came out of the door of Ruth’s 
room, his face and movement expressing 
extreme agitation. 

“Merryvale! Ruth’s gone!” he ejacu- 
lated. 

“Hunt, when did you see or heah Ruth 
last ?” queried Merryvale tensely. 

“At nine o’clock she came in to say 
good-night. Then, when she went out, she 
spoke to some one. I recognized that as 
Stone’s voice. 

“T couldn’t understand what he said, but 
I'd heard that tone often. Ruth answered 
him sharply. Then they had hot words. I 
caught enough to gather that Stone wanted 
her to intercede for him in some way, or 
get something for him from Larey. He was 
most persistent and begging. I called to 
Ruth once, wanting them to know I was 
awake. After that they talked lower. Pres- 
ently I heard Ruth’s footsteps on the 
porch. She went to her room. After a little 
I heard her in there. That was the last, 
for I went to sleep.” 


“Wal, I’m shore stumped,” pondered 
Merryvale. “There’s some tall thinkin’ 
ahaid.” 

“Merryvale, she’s run off again with 
Stone,” declared Hurt, in anger and dis- 
tress. 

“Hunt, it shore looks bad—but no—no! 
It cain’t be that.” 

“iMerryvale, you run down and see if 
Stone is gore. he’ is—” 

“Easy enough. I'll go pronto,” replied 
Merryvale, hurrying off. 

When he reached the little adobe house 
where Stone had his lodgings, Merry- 
vale was out of breath. The bright-eyed 
senora could not understand him at first. 
When she comprehended his breathless 
query she replied: 

“Senor Stone co las night an’ no come 
back.” 

Merryvale retraced his steps, but now 
he lagged, suddenly feeling old and hope- 
less and heart-broken. Who was to tell 
Adam? The thought made him writhe. 

An uproar in the post halted him before 
the door. He heard the thud of blows, 
then a crash. Striding in, Merryvale was 
in time to see Dabb sink down at the foot 
of the wall, against which he evidently 
had been knocked. Larey moved forward, 
towered over him, his fist doubled. 

“Where’s that money you stole?” he 
roared. Dabb lifted his battered face and 
babbled: “I didn’t take it—Stone did!” 

At this Merryvale hurried back to Hunt 
and found him, crouched on the porch, 
pale and downcast. 

“Wal, what’d you find out?” queried 
Merryvale. 

“Ruth did not take her bag, or any of 
her toilet things. Not even a coat! She had 
only the clothes on her back.” 

“Did you find Stone?” asked Hunt. 

“No. He’s gone.” 

“I knew it. I felt it.” 

“An’ he’s not all that’s gone. Larey has 
been robbed of some money,” said Merry- 
vale, and went on to narrate the incident 
at the post. He kept to himself, however, 
his own deductions and speculations. 

“Worse!” gasped Hunt. “Stone’s a thief. 
i heard him speak of money and Larey 
. . . Ruth has gone with a thief. My 
God!” 

“Listen Hunt,” said Merryvale. “The 
stage from up north is due today. Reckon 
it’ll be late gettin’ in. But if it comes you 
see who’s in it. I’ll make a bee-line to find 
Adam. An’ you can bet your life there’s 
goin’ to be a reckoning for some one.” 


[Continued in May McCatt’s] 

















There Was A NGracle 


By ABIGAIL CRESSON 








There was a miracle of loaves and fishes, 

A miracle of water turned to wine . . . 
Through the bare earth a little leaf blade pushes, 
Slim as a sword and delicate and fine. . . 


From a brown seed no larger than a pin point, 
A leaf, a stem, a bud, a flower, and then 

From flower a seed in rhythmical rotation 

To leaf and stem and bud and flower again. . » 


There was a miracle of loaves and fishes; 
But I have seen the miracle of spring! 
The wonder that is life itself unfolding— 
I have no room for doubt of anything! 
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sad to make it cleaner 
brighter and prettier 





Always use O-Cedar Polish. 
Wet a piece of cloth with water, 
wring it almost dry, Aga 
pour on a few drops 

of O-Cedar Polish, / 
go over the sur- 
face to be cleaned, 
then rub with a 
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Everyone 
else knows 
instantly 


How can you 
be sure avout 
yourself ? 


HE woman of the world allows 

no uncertainty about her own 
personal irreproachableness to in- 
trude on her busy life. The em- 
barrassment and humiliation of of- 
fending by a trace of perspiration 
odor, or a stained frock, she serenely 
rules out by the regular use of 


Odorono. 
* * 


Only the perfect sureness of an 
underarm dry at all times enables her 
to enjoy the perfect fit of her snug 
sleeves, the charm of her low cut 
evening gowns. No bunches under 
the arm to wrinkle and slip, to over- 
heat and increase noticeable odor, 
she declares emphatically. 

* * * 

Odorono checks perspiration on the 
underarm or any other small area 
where it is troublesome and offensive. 
Your physician will tell you that it is 
perfectly safe and healthful to use 
Odorono. Its action is “occlusive” 
and temporary, without effect on the 
perspiration glands. A physician him- 
self perfected its formula and it has 
been recommended by physicians all 
over the world for 18 years. 

* * * 

Regular Odorono (ruby colored) brings 
freedom from moisture and odor with 
two applications a week, used the last 
thing at night. Odorono No. 5, milder 
(colorless), for very sensitive skins or 
hurried use, used every other day, night 
or morning, gives the same protection. 
At toilet goods counters, 35c, 60c, $1.00. 
Odorono Cream Depilatory 50c. If you 
have never known Odorono send for the 
little kit of samples offered below. 














NEW 10¢ OFFER: Mail 

coupon and 10¢ for samples of Odorono, 
Odorono No. 5, Cream Depilstory and De- 
odorant Powder. 

RUTH MILLER, 184 Blair Ave., Cincinnati, O. 








Over three million bottles of 
this medically approved 
occlusive are used every 
year by women of breeding. 
Odorono has no drying or 
other injurious effect on 
’ “ the perspiration glands. 


























READY MADE 


[Continued from page 112] 


Breasting the tiny snow-squall they set 
out finally for the distant mansion. 

In spite of the girl’s troubled mind her 
face remained delicately aglow and she 
moved with that awkwardly youthful 
grace that, from the first, he had con- 
sidered so attractive. 

After they had been walking for a 
while: “I am going to buy the place,” he 
remarked. 

“IT am so glad,” she exclaimed, the 
warmth of friendly interest lighting her 
face. 

“Oh! Do you think I'll make a good 
neighbor, little Miss Field?” 

Shy again for a few moments; then, 
frankly interested, she ventured to wonder 
how soon he meant to return and take 
possession. 

“You speak,” he said, humorously, “as 
though you would really like to have me 
return. Wouldn’t it bore you to have to 
talk to me every day?” 

She was walking with head inclined be- 
fore the wind. He thought she had not 
heard, and repeated his question. 

She gave him the direct, questioning look 
of a child. “I do like you,” she said. “I 
should think everybody would.” 

So artless an indorsement, and so 
charmingly blunt, made him redden with 
sheer pleasure. 

“Well—well, now,” he exclaimed, “that’s 
quite wonderful—that I should have made 
a friend of you so quickly . . . I don’t 
know much about girls. I—wasn’t sure— 
they could be interested in a friendship 
with a man of my age—” 

“You’re exactly like other men,” she 
declared, “—only much more amusing.” 

“You mean—companionable ?” 

“Tl tell you,” she said with a sudden 
confidence that enchanted him; “many 
girls don’t care for very young men. 
They’re not, usually, interesting.” 

“T thought youth always sought youth.” 

“Tt does.” She laughed in a suddenly 
carefree and engaging way; “you are 
young.” 

To believe that this girl considered him 
young and delightful gave him the pleas- 
antest sensation he ever had experienced. 

They were nearing the house now. He 
looked about for his car, but it had not yet 
arrived. Together they went into the dim 
hall; traversed it with echoing footsteps; 
entered the service wing. 

When they came to the kitchen the tele- 
phone in the pantry was ringing. The girl 
gave him a frightened look: “It’s for me! 
They are ringing for me!” 

“Let me answer it—” he began; but she 
hurried past him into the pantry; and he 
walked back toward the great dining room. 

He began to pace the parquet floor with 


quick, nervous steps, his brain confused 
and excited, his thoughts in pleasant dis- 
order. 

He considered. He was forty; he had 
no time to lose. So far, in this one day, 
he had found a ready-made house and 
estate . . . But it seemed incredible that 
he could have found a ready-made human 
being fitted to his taste and liking. 

Was it merely his need of haste that 
was deceiving him into seeing in this young 
girl every quality that particularly ap- 
pealed to him? Was it his loneliness that 
suddenly demanded radical treatment? 

But how astounding to discover a rem- 
edy for loneliness in this house—here in 
the shape of this delicate, shabby girl. 

He walked back to the kitchen; listened; 
heard no sound from the pantry; went to 
the door and looked in. She was leaning 
against the wall beside the telephone, her 
forehead resting against one arm. 

“What is it?” he asked in quick concern. 

She tried to answer: “—The doctor—” 
shook her head slightly. “My aunt died 
. . . while we were out—in the woods—” 

He went over, drew her arm from the 
wall; drew her head against his shoulder. 
Her face quivered; her lips and breath 
were wet with tears. 

“You’re not to worry.” He looked down 
at the bowed head. He understood now 
that chance had fashioned perfectly some- 
thing ready made to satisfy his taste and 
need of haste. 

Presently he heard himself saying in an 
unnatural voice: “If you—are willing— 
to try to like me—because I’m falling in 
love with you—” 

The unstirring stillness of her checked 
him. For a long while neither moved. 
Then, finally, she began to cry again; and 
he bent down and kissed her bobbed hair. 

After a while she dried her face on her 
apron, lifted her head and returned his 
kiss like a child. Then she put both arms 
around his neck and her tears began to 
flow again. 

She spoke presently, her lips still quiver- 
ing and with touching candor; she said 
= liked him; was happy that he loved 
er. 

“Are you sure,” he said, “that I am not 
too old?” 

“Oh, no,” she said, “I like you. I like 
you more than anybody.” 

“And, if I kissed you—” 

“T want you to,” she said simply. 

Then—you are beginning to—to like 
me a very little?” 

“T think I am beginning—” 

She looked up out of tear-brilliant eyes; 
lifted her delicate, untaught mouth. 

“T think—I am beginning to—love you,” 
she said simply. 





England. 


No. Sizes Price;No. Sizes Price 


4598 2-4-6 ....... 25/5163 6-14 ..ceeeee 35 
14-16, 36-46.45/ 5165 
4977 274-6 .ncccee 25| 5168 
4982 6 mo.-I-2 ...25/5171 
4992 6 mo.-1I-2-3 .35/5172 2-4-6-8-10 ..35 
ceeccee 25|5174 14-16, 36-46.45 
§O01Q 12-20 ..ceeee 45|5176 4-14 3 
5017 16, 36-42 ...50|/5179 14-16, 36-42.45 
5024 4-6-8-10 ....35|5183 12-20 ....... 45 
§032 4-6-8 ...... 30/5184 
14-16, 36-42.50/5185 
36-42.45| 5186 


14-16, 36-46.45 
14-16, 36-42.45 


1-2-4-6 2 
14-16, 36-42 3515195 





No. Color Price;No. Color Price 


Multi-Color .40/1531 Blue 
Multi-Color .§0/1590 Yel. or Blue 30 
1498 Yel. or Blue 35/1594 Yel. or Blue 40 
MR 660006. 50/1595 Yellow 

1528 Yel. or Blue 25/1601 Yellow 
1623 Canvas 


° 





Price List of New McCall Patterns 


Leading dealers nearly everywhere sell McCall Patterns. If you find that you can’t 
secure them, write to The McCall Company, 236-250 West.37th Street, New York City, 
or to the nearest Branch Office, stating number and size desired and enclosing the price 
stated below in stamps or money-order. Branch Offices, 208-12 So. 
Ill., 609 Mission St., San Francisco, Cal., Spring & Baker Sts:, Atlanta, Ga., 819 Broad- 
way, Kansas City, Mo., 70 Bond St., Toronto, Canada; 204 Gt. Portland Street, London, 


efferson St., Chicago, 


Price,No. Sizes Price 
eb bas 25/5229 14-18, 36-46.65 


No. 

5199 
5201 
5203 
5207 
5208 
5211 
5212 
5216 
5217 


Sizes 
1-2-3-4 
14-18, 36-46.45/5230 14-18, 36-46.45 
14°18, 36-42 45§|5231 6-14 ........ 35 
14-18, 36-42.45|5232 4-14 5 
14-18, 36-42.45|5233 2-4-6-8-10 ..30 
14-18, 36-42.45|5234 14-18, 36-42.65 
14-18, 36-42.45/523§ 14-18, 36-42.45 
14-18, 36-42.45|5236 14-18, 36-42.65 
14-18, 36-42.50/5237 14-18, 36-42.45 
5219 14-18, 36-42.50/5238 14-18, 36-46.45 
522 14-18, 36-42.50|5239 14-18, 36-42.45 
§222 4-6-8-10-12 .30/5240 14-18, 36-42.45 
5223 14-18, 36-42.45|5241 12-20 ....... 45 
5224 14-18, 36-46.65/5242 14-18, 
5225 14-18, 36-46.45|/5243 . 
5226 14-18, 36-46.45|5§244 2-4-6-8-10 ..30 
5227 14-18, 36-42.45|5245 14-18, 36-42.50 
5228 2-4-6-8-10 ..30/5246 14-18, 36-42.50 





Embroidery Patterns 





Price|No. Color Price 
éneee 50/1638 Three-Colors 50 
1625 Yellow ..... 40/1640 Yel 4 
1629 Yellow ..... 85/1641 
1636 Blue ...... 1.00] 1642 
1637 Four-Colors 1.25!1643 Yellow .. 


No. Color 
1624 Yellow 


2 
Yellow .....40 
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for Fagged Eyes Hl 


Murine soothes and refreshes strained, { 
tired eyes—makes them feel strong 
and look alive. It also cleanses them 
of irritating particles which cause a 
bloodshot condition. And, by tighten. ; 
ing sagging muscles, helps to ward Vj 
off crow’s feet. { 
Used night and morning, Murine will 

keep your eyes always clear, bright 

in vigorous. A month’s supply of § Callous 
this harmless lotion costs but 60c. my 


7TURINE: 
_EYES- 


t’ pon 
92, 9 E. Ohio St., Chicago, for book 
checked:O)“Eye Beauty’’D) “Eye Care” 
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State..-.. 
Please PRINT your name and address in PENCIL 














Mrs. Seawcll of Missouri found DUST: 
AWAY—t:e amaz; innovation 


mop 
money raiser ever of. A West Vir 
raised $276 with it—and one Sunday schoo | 


hay always 8 seoved by Good 
ve wanted. 
Housekeeping Institute!” x 
t Sent FREE 4 
Test sample of this clever work-saver ¢.4,0' 
now sent for free 
ues! 

























of any recogn 
c , society, club or other = 

ization. A two minute test will ) 
you money-raising ities. . 
Our s plan increases church funds quickly without 
investing one penny. Write for sample and details to 
day! Generous proposition to spare-time workers, too. 
GLENCO PRODUCTS CO., Dept. D-221, Quincy, il. 


Keep Your 
Skin Young 


Renee all — Se: © geno by 1 
arly using pure Mercoli ‘ax. Get an ounce, 
use as directed. Fine, almost invisible particles @ 
aged skin peel off, until all defects, such as pimples 
od ye tan, freckles and large pores have disap- 
peared. Skin is beautifully clear, soft and 
and face looks years younger. Mercolized 
brings out the hidden beauty. To quickly remow 
wrinkles and other age lines, use this ation: 
1 ounce powdered saxolite and | half pint witch hazel 
At Drug and Devartment Stores Everywhere. 


~ ‘Bea Nurse 
a Earn $30-$35 a Wee 
y 







































You can learn at home in s b 
to be a nurse. Courses jorsed 
5B ears. Seam pon ery elvd 
Money beck agreement. Free booki 
CHICAGO SCHOOL OF N 


McCALL’S 
Dayton, ( 
ell me hov 










Dept. 94 
421 S. Ashland Givd., Chienge, Name 
Please send me your free fascinating booklet, ‘An 55a 12 
Opportunities in Nursing,” and $2 sample lesson pas® Local Addre 
WRN nog scasngcdeccciccodsocvscesesdpasponpe gpttaupee : 
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one minute 


_No waiting — Dr. Scholl's 
Zino-pads end corn pain the 
minute yen apply them. It’s 
the world’s fastest, safest, sur- 
est way. Does away with harsh 
liquidsand caustic plasters that 
expose the toes to acid burn. 
nd this method you remove 
the cause—friction and pres- 
sure of shoes. 

Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads have 
revolutionized thetreatment of 
corns, and boonane grateful re- 
lief to millions. Physicians rec- 
ommendand use them in their 
practice. Zino-pads are thin, 

protective, healing. Spe- 
cial sizes for_callouses 
and bunions. Buy a box 
today. At all drug, shoe 
and dept. stores, 35c. 


For free samples and 
re dethee 
cho » CO, Intery 
Bunions Chicago, Ik” 


Dr Scholls 
Zino-pads 


Put one on—the pain is gone! 





Have Shapely Feet 
jamarred by BUNIONS 


ASHION and _ comfort de- 
‘o mand that feet fit snugly into 
‘ie the dainty pumps of today. 
: There must be no hump to mar 

shapely feet—no racking torture 

to upset comfort. Bunions are 

unnecessary and dangerous. You 
s can remove them quickly, harm- 
im lessly, pleasantly with the new, mar- 
ra velous solvent, P 


edodyne. |! e 
oes pain almost instantly, banishes the 
disfiguring hump, and relieves the swollen 
burning sensation. 


Write toda: d I will = to 

<- ¢Pedsdyne Solvent for 

and say ‘‘I want 

e.’? There is no obligation. 

KAY LABORATORIES, Dept. M 11 
180 N. Wacker Dr., Chicago, Ill. 


gorgeous, White, Cream, 
. beauti- Buff, Yellow, 
rtmen a, Apri: 
cot, Shell Pink 
Lilae Pink, 
Pink 





. including many 
tee kinds not usu 
ered at a low aries. 2 

bulbs (bulblets) for 
y25e, 1250 for $1.00, 


BURGESS SEED CO., 
Michigan 


ANT WORK..22.? 


Earn $20 to $50a week retouching photos—men orwomen 
No selling or canvassing. We teach you athome, furnish 
working outfit and employment service. Write today. 

ArtcraftStudios,Dept.B6, 3900Sheridan Road Chicago 
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FOR YOU 


If you would like to 
know how you may 
turn your spare time 
into real money, and 
et an extra $5.00 or 
$10.00 easily, send this 
coupon at once for full 
particulars, 


Please Write Clearly 
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THE SUITABLE INCUMBENT 


[Continued from puge 26] 


the love of mud,” he said, “don’t you quit 
—any more than I’m going to—until we 
get to the very last ditch. Let’s give her a 
fair show.” 

“T haven’t any intention of quitting,” 
said Miss Maillard, stoutly. “I—I was just 
asking a question, that’s all. And you an- 
swered it.” 

On her way upstairs, she tore the res- 
ignation into fragments. And after a 
glance at Louise, who was sleeping as 
peacefully as though she hadn’t recently 
made an excellent apple-pie bed for Doug- 
las, she went to her own room and sat long 
at the open window. She wondered what 
fantasy had made her destroy that paper. 
Usually she wasn’t a vacillating person, 
and only this afternoon she had assured 
herself that she was squandering her time. 
Then, why remain, even if Douglas urged 
her? It was neither logical nor efficient. 

But omitting all logic, and all efficiency, 
Miss Maillard was strangely exalted. At 
the same time so ashamed of herself that 
in the darkness her cheeks burned, and she 
tried to shut the truth out of her con- 
sciousness. For abruptly, on the loggia, 
she had realized what a wrench it would 
be to separate herself from Alan Douglas. 
It had come to her as a revelation, just be- 
fore he put his hand on her shoulder: and 
it had multiplied a hundredfold, just after- 
wards. She had known then, that even as 
an upper servant in his household, she 
couldn’t bear to be separated from him. 
And he had pleaded with her to stay. 

She switched on the light, and inspected 
herself in the glass. An upper servant? She 
had a Bryn Mawr degree, and the Mé- 
daille de la Reconnaissance from France: 
she had a few friends in high places, and 
her father had been a professor and a 
gentleman. And all at once she found 
that she was telling herself that she wasn’t 
wholly unattractive. The color flooded 
back to her cheeks, and she switched off 
the electricity in great haste, and went to 
bed in the dark. 


HERE was a subtle change in their 

relationship. To be sure, Douglas had 
seldom treated her impersonally, but after 
their talk on the loggia he grew confiden- 
tial. He told her about Edith Edwardes, 
and several other girls, who thought he 
was a prize catch. He expiained, in a gen- 
eral way, why they didn’t interest him; 
and he implied, moreover, that marriage 
was the final refuge of a weak-minded 
citizen. He never said this in so many 
words, but she gathered it from certain 
remarks he made about the clanking of 
the shackles. Even so, she stopped think- 
ing of him as the queerest man she had 
ever known, and re-appraised him as the 
most sincere and the most sensitive. His 
contradictory qualities merely doubled his 
strength. 

But it disturbed her to reflect that he 
was dissatisfied with his existence. She 
could see nothing whatsoever to prevent 
him from returning to Cambridge, even at 
twenty-eight. She thought that he was 
being unnecessarily heroic about it—that 
regardless of Louise, it could be very 
simply arranged. Douglas, however, didn’t 
review the subject; the next person who 
spoke of it to her was Claude Eastman. 

“Alan ever say anythin’, these days, 
about goin’ back to college again?” 

“Why, yes—why ?” 

“Still say he wouldn’t take the brat with 
him?” 

“Why, I should certainly think not— 
from the way he talked.” 

The stationer chuckled, but gave no 
reason for it, and Miss Maillard had no 
cause to be inquisitive. 

Now one of her outstanding character- 
istics was that she was jealous of what she 
loved, but in a fashion peculiar to herself. 
She wasn’t in the least jealous of those 
who danced with him, and flirted at him: 
instead, she was jealous only of those 
who ministered to his creature comforts, 
and occupied his mind. 

“Miss Maillard, the housekeeper’s hav- 
ing a fit: she says you’ve been finding 
fault with her. Anything in it?” 

Miss Maillard blushed. “Why—no. I 
didn’t find fault with her at all. I just 
went up and put some of your things in 
order. She must have t-ken it as a crit- 
icism. I’m sorry. 

“Oh!” said Douglas. “I wondered who 


straightened everything out, up there. Well 
—we'll just let it drop. She’s touchy, any- 
way.” 

And later: “Miss Maillard, do you know 
what it is that Hughes is beefing about? 
He seems to think he’s being interfered 
with. I don’t know what the big idea is: 
do you?” 

The big idea was that having carefully 
catalogued his tastes, she was trying to 
persuade Hughes to arrange the menus 
accordingly. 

It was that she wanted to be, necessary 
to him. She often wished that he were not 
so rich, so that there would be a true pur- 
pose in mending his socks. And she vaguely 
resented Claude Eastman, who had so 
much of his attention. 

And then at last, Douglas asked a 
favor of her. “Miss Maillard, I want you 
to do something for me. I want you to» 
come over to the Hunt Club for tea to- 
morrow and bring Louise.” He seemed em- 
barrassed. “You see, I’m awfully fond of 
the club, and all that, but there are some 
people over there that—well, to put it 
bluntly—I’m having hard work to duck. 
And it strikes me that if we three get in 
a corner, and give an imitation of a 
family party, why—do you see what I 
mean ?” 

She saw only too clearly. But she went 
to tea, and Louise after making faces at 
the next table, attempted to stand on her 
head on the clubhouse lawn. Thrice, dur- 
ing the afternoon, people sent to ask Doug- 
las to join them, and thrice, like Caesar 
when proffered a kingly crown, Douglas 
sent back his regrets. And once it was to 
Edith Edwardes, who returned him a par- 
ticularly crooked smile in acknowledgment. 

Miss Maillard wondered if it were she 
who had bored him so thoroughly that he 
required a body-guard. 

The next afternoon they went to tea 
again, while Louise hid the billiard-balls, 
and Miss Edwardes glowered at him. Sub- 
sequently, he was heard to decline an in- 
vitation for lunch, on the ground that he 
had promised a picnic to Louise. And he 
duly celebrated it—with Miss Maillard 
assisting. 

“Between you and your saving my 
life, Miss Maillard,” he said, fervently. 
You’re the grandest little buffer I ever 
saw.” 

Buffer! She almost cried over it. She 
had longed to be necessary to him, but 
hardly in so negative a relation. And yet 
she found a certain sorrowful pleasure in 
the knowledge that at least she was pro- 
tecting him from girls whom she con- 
sidered unworthy of him. Miss Edwardes, 
for instance. She actively hated Miss Ed- 
wardes—not because she was beautiful, 
but because she bothered Douglas. Where- 
as Miss Maillard loved him enough not 
to bother him. Consequently, she was al! 
the more astounded to find herself in the 
midst of a scandal. 

For a month, she had been often in his 
company, but always in public. At home, 
he hardly seemed aware of her, except at 
dinner. Then one day, while she was 
waiting for him on the club veranda, she 
was approached by a sweet old lady, one 
of that contingent which, having long 
since lost their own illusions, enjoy help- 
ing other people to lose theirs. 

“Ah! my dear,” she said pinching Miss 
Maillard’s cheek, “you’re much too young 
—and too pretty—to be in a rich young 
bachelor’s household. Have a care, my 
dear; Mother Grundy is about.” 

“What!” said Miss Maillard, bristling. 

The sweet old lady cackled. “Oh, my 
dear, don’t you know your world at all? 
Of course, nobody blames you—with such 
a golden opportunity—but a word to the 
wise, my dear; a word to the wise!” 

Miss Maillard was so furious that at 
first she could hardly think coherently. 
She tried to tell herself that it was per- 
fect nonsense; it was nothing but the evil 
invention of a garrulous old cat. But at 
the same time she was so abased that it 
was an effort for her to lift her eyes. She 
looked about her, furtively; she tried to 
translate the expressions of the women 
near-by. And suddenly the revelation came 
upon her with the force of a blow, that 
however these women smiled at each other, 
they unanimously stopped smiling as soon 
as they caught Miss Maillard’s glance. No 

[Continued on page 132] 
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situation could have been clearer. She was 
indicted. 

The atmosphere of the veranda suf- 
focated her. She rose, and followed by the 
regard of the entire assembly, she went 
down the steps, and across to the park- 
ing-space. Douglas’ chauffeur was there, in 
swearing temper, and Louise, who had 
poured maple-syrup in the gas-tank, was 
having fun with him. Miss Maillard left 
a message for Douglas, took Louise by 
the hand and proceeded homewards. 

She doubted whether she could ever 
look Douglas in the face again. To think 
that she—she!—was classed as the usual 
adventuress. The gossip had probably 
been germinating all Summer while she, 
innocent fool that she was, had been do- 
ing her duty and stifling her emotions. 
And now, simply because she had been 
willing to aid him in any way she could 
she was dragged down to such a level! 
But there remained Louise to consider— 
and Douglas’ wishes 
for her—and Miss 
Maillard’s loyalty to 
her employment. 

“Louise. If you 
keep on being so 
naughty that I have 
to go away, do you 
know what would 
happen to you? You'd 
go away, too—to 
a boarding-school. 
Eight months of the 
year. With rules you’d 
have to obey. No 
pony, no kind Mr. 
Douglas, no servants 
to wait on you, no 
such beautiful place 
as you have here, 











ain’t goin’!” 

“What? Why not?” 

The old man put his hand on her arm. 
“Because Alan, he’s told me why not. 
Alan’s a kind of a peculiar feller: he’s 
awful bashful about women. Well, I been 
raisin’ Cain with him, all Summer. I told 
him a feller that knows how to school a 
colt like he does, ought to see where chil- 
dren is just human colts, and has got to 
be treated accordin’. I just about got him 
sold on it. I told him what about this 
college business, that he ought to go back 
—only leave out the rah-rah stuff. Well, 
I just about got him sold on that. And I 
told him what he ought to do about you 
—and he didn’t find no fault with that, 
neither. He’s got a terrible mash on you, 
only he’s so confounded shy he don’t 
know what to do next. He said he couldn’t 
make love to you inside his own house, or 
it’d be like takin’ advantage of you. Dum 
fool, Alan is. Now, the thing for you to 
do is to come on and 
be nice; you hop in 
my car and I'll run 
you right back, 
and—” : 

She stood _ like 
marble. “I can’t! Oh 
—I can’t!” 

“Why in 
can’t you?” 

“You don’t know 
what you’re talking 
about! I—I’m going 
to take the eight 
o’clock train.” 

“Not if J know it! 
Not ’till you’ve seen 
Alan.” 

“Do you think you 
can stop me?” 


tunket 





no—” 

“Oh, give it a 
drink,” said Louise. 

Miss Maillard controlled herself. “Do 
you care very much for Mr. Douglas, 
Louise ?” 

“Oh, so-so,” said Louise, condescend- 
ingly. 

“And for me?” 

“Not a lot. You’re a big bluff,” said 
Louise frankly. 


fi. That was the last straw. When Miss 
Maillard arrived at the house, she went 


directly to her room and began to pack. 
Louise went to the library to embellish a 
few more first editions with marginal 
sketches in pen-and-ink, 


AT five o’clock the packing was done. 
There was no train until eight. Miss 
Maillard wrote a prim little note to Doug- 
las—she couldn’t face him—tagged her 
trunks, ordered her hand-luggage sent to 
the station, and then went out again alone, 
to walk, and to rage and to suffer. She 
struck off into a grassy side-road, and 
marched rapidly towards the sea. 

“That’s right,” said a genial voice, “go 
it while you’re young—’cause when you’re 
old, you can’t.” 

She started violently. It was Claude 
Eastman, the cadaverous stationer, sitting 
by the roadside in his battered tin run- 
about, to admire the sunset. He was re- 
garding her narrowly. “And cheer up, any- 
how,” he said. “Maybe it ain’t true.” 

She laughed, without mirth. “Oh, but 
it is. I’m glad I saw you. You’re one of the 
few people I want to say good-by to.” 

“No! You ain’t leavin’ us?” 

“Yes, I am. Tonight.” 

Eastman, six feet four if he had ever 
stood upright, climbed stiffly out of the 
runabout. “Young woman,” he said, “I’m 
old enough to be your grandpa. Maybe I 
don’t know much, but I know folks. I'll 
give myself just one guess. You been up 
to the Hunt Club again, and they give 
you the razz. Well, I told Alan a fortnight 
ago they was bound to be a lot of gibble- 
gabble around here, and he told me it’d 
be wuth it. So if—” 

Miss Maillard recoiled. “He said—what 
did he say?” 

“He said it’d be wuth it. What did he 
say when you said you was through?” 

Miss Maillard hesitated. “I—I haven’t 
told him yet. I’m not going to see him 
again. I wrote him a letter.” 

“Oho! That don’t surprise me none 
neither. Because between you and I and 
the fence-post, soon’s you told him, you 





For reply, he picked 
her up as though she 
had been an infant. 
He deposited her, breathless and outraged, 
on the seat of the runabout. Before she 
could command her muscles, and escape, 
the little car was in motion. “Now, don’t 
get too gay, young lady,” he said grimly, 
“or I might forget I ain’t your grampa.” 
He drove another furlong. “Darndest 
thing, these women! Got to handle ’em 
like they was heathen savages, or they 
don’t respect you no more. I told that to 
Alan fifty times if I told him once. But 
he’s too refined.” He drove her through 
the village to Douglas’ estate. The tin run- 
about stopped under the porte-cochére. 
Douglas, regardless of formalities, came 
running out to meet them. He had read 
her letter. 

“Here she is, Alan,” said the stationer, 
calmly, “I ketched her for you,” and to 
Miss Maillard he added, “Now, thank me 
pretty. Go on. Do it. You know mighty 
well you just Joved bein’ brung back like 
a sack of meal!” But she had fled. 


OUGLAS caught her by the lily-pool. 
His remarks were somewhat discon- 
nected, but even in her acute turbulence 
of mind, she was able to grasp their sense. 
“But it isn’t true,” she persisted, weakly. 
“Tt can’t be true! It’s—it’s—you’re only 
sorry for me! Or else it’s what people 
have said! Or else it’s for Louise! A 
buffer—that’s all I was! Let me go!” 

“Well, hang it,” said Douglas, piteously, 
“T had to have some kind of an excuse, 
didn’t I? . . . J thought I was pretty 
clever about it . . . I couldn’t have the 
servants talking, could I? . . . I was go- 
ing to tell you tonight, and then when I 
read that letter of yours . . . What more 
can I say? I’m, going to Cambridge and 
have a house and take Louise—I’ll do 
anything else in the world you want— 
but I’ve got to have you. Buffer! Well— 
maybe you are! Against all the rest of the 
world! Don’t you—don’t you think you’d 
like the—experience?” Alan kissed her. 

Involuntarily, she relaxed a trifle. “Is it 
truly—just me?” 

Presently, he laughed in his throat. 
“Well, I hope you don’t think I ever 
kissed anybody else—like that. Because 
strange as it may seem—I—lI never did!” 

They were married at eleven o’clock the 
following morning by the local justice of 
the peace. 

By noon, carefully, reverently, and in 
her legal status as mother by adoption, 
Mrs. Alan Douglas had spanked Louise. 
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HERE is a fascination for some 
women in pale pinks and yel- 
lows. Through the lives of others 
may be traced a thread of blue. Col- 
or can change a sleeping brunette 
into a vivacious creature—and 
color acts like magic on a blonde. 
By the shades and tones of their 
frocks and dresses, women paint 
their types—just as an artist puts 
himself into each canvas. 
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rose voile and a blue and white tis- 
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a small flowered design rather than 
a gaily plaided one—then the actual 
style and making of the frock... 
in these every artist-woman revels. 
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even more designs. In the shops 
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woman chooses. The designs are 
appropriate for every occasion— 
French designs for summer—bold 
designs for sport. There’s not a 
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No. 5223. In this frock of rough crépe, 
Jean Patou covers the arms, then adds 
ruffes above wrists and knees. He 
covers the shoulders and almost eclipses 
the squere opening with thick ruffles 
and a border. Size 36,4%4 yards 36-inch. 


the knees. Why not American women ? 
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the knees for Americans in the 
new frocks she sends over, but she 
disguises the curves and sharp lines of 
the body. Low cut linings are permit- 
ted. They take away the bulk of fabric 
over chest and shoulders, which is a 
French law of style. The knees are ob- 
literated by swinging fulness rather 
than a sharply cut hem which would 
rise when one sits. Each Paris designer 
has an individual way of doing the 
same thing. But the unanimous verdict 
is: “Paris women have always hidden 
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No. 5227. Lebouvier observes the fash- 
ion in covering the body in a frock of 
flowered marquisette ; piles on the piped 
drapery; then makes a negligible lin- 
ing. Size 36 requires 5% yards 40-inch 
material; contrasting, % yard 40-inch. 


No. §230. This gown by Premet smacks 
of Victorianism. The Puritan Queen 
would not have objected. The fabrie is 
heavy silk crépe, the color jade green 
with white vestee. Size 36, 3% yards 36- 
inch; contrasting, % yard of 40-inch. 


No. §245. After Lelong puts his 
‘<kinetie movement’? in this tailored 
skirt of flowered chiffon, he makes 
shoulder seams that permit only a bit 
of the neck to show. Size 36, 4% yards 
40-inch material, skirt cut crosswise. 








Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 130 
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( MODERN artist says that fash- 
(A ion changes are in the “bulge.” 
It’s where you stick out or in 
that makes women buy new clothes. It’s 
what is covered or uncovered of the 
body that also determines fashion. Sud- 
denly, Paris has decided to be Puritan, 
except in the evening. Perhaps Paris 
feels that a change is needed, but not 
in modesty. That quality never influ- 
ences fashion. Yet modesty is the word 
in these four frocks designed by four 
masters in Paris. Long sleeves were 
fretfully accepted in Autumn. Now the 
collarbone is under a cloud of fabrie. 
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e his No. 5235. Premet skilfully works to No. 5226. Bechoff tries a trick or two No. 5225. Miler Soeurs of Paris, in No. 5237. Doucet uses yards of mate- 
vilored cover the body in this rose frock of in this gown of printed blue mous- this frock of a modernistic print in rial to build this gown of sheer chiffon 
makes rough Chinese silk, often preferred to seline by running the fabric to base of shades of tan and brown, merely cuts which Paris sponsors. He permits lin- 
a bit thin erépe. A breathing space is given neck, then forgetting to heighten the a hole for the head and drops drapery ing to show knees, then drops drapery 
yards in the V opening at neck. Size 36 re- silk lining. Size 86, 4 yards 40-inch to cover knees. Size 36, 3% yards 36- over them. Color: jade green. Size 36 
wise. quires 4% yards of 40-inch material. material; contrasting, 1% yard 40-inch, inch; contrasting, %& yard of 86-inch. requires 5 yards of 40-inch material. 














180. Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 130. 
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a beguiling manner. Here are three shirre 

devices for being graceful. They are Kinle 

; — | ee the result of imagination by Paris hem k 

No. 5243. The clever trickery No. 5224. Worth brings back No. 5221. Patou must have designers who believe that the more perio. 

in this frock is the application the sunburst _in a blaze of been studying old sketches capricious the evening gown, the nba 

of delicately dyed lace against rhinestones. Even then _ the when he thought of this lens st ates 0 f these ene 

the back of the chiffon bodice frock was too regular, so he English sash as a trick that BEOSS PCRSUTS Is HIVES. Vas ay Spani 

to suggest an almost indecorous adds a_ flying buttress of gives irregularity. Let the home frocks brings back the sash of Vic- horse 

decolletage. Size 36, 2% yards drapery. Size 36 requires 3% dressmaker take notice! Size torian days as outstanding drapery. 

40-inch; 2 yards 36-inch lace. yards of 40-inch material. 36, 5% yards 36-inch material. ANNE RITTENHOUSE! 





‘ Patterns 
Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 1930. : 
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Old oe Hew & leaies 


jf © HAT the Italians romanti- 
/( cally call “the voice of 
Spring” is to most women 

the voice of fashion which calls for 
a change of style. That’s particu- 
larly true this Spring. The sap of 
new life is flowing through clothes. 
Nothing is more decided than new 
ones must be made, vet Paris goes 
to old ideas for inspiration. The 
shirred shoulder belongs to the Me- 
Kinley period. The ruffle on the skirt 
hem belongs to the late Rooseveltian 
period. The upward swaying eve- 
ning frock is of Goya’s day. It isa 
Spanish tradition come to life. The 
horse yoke collar is of pre-war days. 


ANNE RITTENHOUSE 
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No. 5243. Anything to vary the 
skirt hemline! Lebouvier has 
here revived the shaped ruffle 
which has flitted in and out of 
style like Halley’s comet in our 
sky. Size 36, 4 yards of 40- 
inch; slip, 1% yards of 40-inch. 











No. 5239. Drecoll brings back 
the collar some wag once in- 
vented in imitation of a horse’s 
yoke. It is a good accessory to 
a frock of contrasting fabrics. 
Size 36, 3% yards of 40-inch; 
contrasting, 1 yard of 40-inch. 


No. 5241. When Spain led fash- 
ion, this skirt was worn. But not 
so short! Paris is actuated by 
medernity to lift it in front. 
But she drops it at the back. 
Size 16, 3 yards of 40-inch; 
contrasting, 54 yard of 16-inch. 





Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, 


at prices listed on Page 180. 
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5234 


Emb. No, 1594 








YA J ead / Locket ici, 
a Fae Seis 


= HERP’S a curious recrudescence of old, established ideas 
 § everywhere, creeping in against the erudely modern. Yes- 
terday may well be tomorrow. No longer is a straight jacket 
companioned by a narrow skirt, the kind that appears as trousers 
without a division. Sueh jackets have skirts scalloped at the hem, 
which is one way of showing that even street skirts are creeping a 
trifle downward. Chinese vagaries are brought from Peking to 
Paris, and all Chinese clothes are strongly feminine. The mandar- 
in pillow sleeve is copied. Lacquer red and embroidered umbrellas 
flare out, jade buckles hold belts. Hieroglyphies stamp silks. 
ANNE RITTENHOUSE 
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No. 5234. Victorian 
scallops that once 
went from flannel pet- 
ticoats to velvet hats 
make the edges to this 
jacket and skirt by 
Talbot, of Paris. Size 
36, jacket, skirt, 2% 
yards 54-inch; waist, 
2 yards 40-inch. 
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No. 5231. Does put- 
ting Chinese umbrellas 
on a frock insure the 
wearer against rain? 
It’s a new Paris con- 
ceit. Size 36, 3% yards 
of 36-inch. Motifs 
from Embroidery No. 
1594 in straight-stitch 
suggested. 


MAGAZINE 


APRIL 





No. 5229. A Mandar 
carries a brillid 
cushion on which * 


rest his elbow. Agi 


of Paris embodies ! 
idea in sleeves of t 
fur-less silk coat. S# 
36 requires 3YQ yal 
of 40-inch material 
2, yards of 54-jl 


«7/2 





Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New Yerk City, at prices listed on Page 13) 
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and stars 
bow to 
gether. Thi 
Printed si 
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) OATS and blouses go far this season in giving women a 
chance to do the lightning-change-artist act. A seven-eighths 


Mandi" No, 5229, No. 5236. Goupy, of | No. 5236. The coat on, coat, geometrically seamed showing only the hem of a frock, 


Polka dots 


ey and stars made their Paris, could call this the blouse changed, appears demure enough for marketing. Lifted, the gay gown be- 
which bow to fashion to- costume ‘‘E Pluribus and this is another neath can go to a ecard party. It’s usually printed: Dots, hiero- 


vy. Agié 


gether. This frock of 


Unum’’, because it is 


version of its compan- 


glyphies, cannon ball and flag, fish are the designs. A smart frock 


odies "ME printed silk, discip- several in one. It is ion, Size 36, 3°%%& yards i x j 
es Of "Hh lined the d ots a smartly simple and 40-inch; blouse, jacket smooth and clean-cut nv: a nut, changes itself into a suit by the 
oat. S4 bands of solid color. chic of line. Size 36 lining, 3% yards 40- addition of a short jacket. It changes its top to a light blouse to 


2 yare 


aterial 
p 5 4-in( 





ge 13). 








Size 36, 44% yards 40- 
ich; coat, bands, 3% 
yards 40-ineh. 


requires, dress and 
jacket, 3% yards of 
54-inch material. 


inch. Satin-stitch Em- 
broidery No. 1590 
suggested 


mateh coat lining, buttoned and embroidered in color. Certainly, 
coats and blouses are going to do their bit in this war of clothes. 


ANNE RITTENHOUSE 





Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 139. 
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No. 5230. Premet tries out a triplet of 

lines around the hip in this frock of 

flat crepe in a heavy weaving. The curved 

outlines are Orientak in grace. Size 36 

requires 35% yards 36-inch; contrasting, 
% yard 40-inch material. 


No. 5242. Paris inspired this polka-dotted 

gown of printed silk. There’s the narrow 

white shirt front, the cravat, the pleats, 

the square panel in front of skirt. Size 36, 

4% yards 40-inch; contrasting, ¥ yard 
40-ineh, 
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5242 


Cx UV 
29.356 °* 


/7 N clothes changes, women are easily frightened. “But I ean’t 
ct) wear that” is their unceasing ery. Then, always, they wear it 
: whether or not they should. But that’s another trouble. All 
of which means that when Paris in her frantic endeavors to keep 
us from lazily adopting the same fashions, said the waistline was 
too far down, there was a hue and ery from women. But now that 
the higher and better waistline is an accomplished fact, we like it. 
Look at these frocks from four fine designers of France. Each has 
its line of demarcation well toward normal. It slightly disguises 
big hips. It calls for a narrower belt, and stresses a tight line. 

ANNE RITTENHOUSE 
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No. 5234, Talbot seems not quite decided 

where to put the waistline on this street 

suit, so it is scalloped above the normal, 

and banded below. Size 36, 31% yards of 

d4-inch; waist, scarf lining, 1% yards 
40-inch. 


No. 5236. Here is Goupy’s model of 4 

multiple street frock done in colored 

printed crepe with plain tailored crepe 

blouse. Size 36, jacket and skirt, 3% 

yards of 40-inch material; blouse, 114 
yards of 54-inch. 





Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 236 West 37th ‘St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 130. 
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No. 5246. In this gown Martial et Ar- 

mand contrives to get such bits of femi- 

ninity as embroidery, and an overskirt 

effect on one side. Size 36, 3° yards of 

40-inch. Multi-Color Embroidery No. 1467 
in cross-stitch, would be attractive. 


No. 5229. Agnes throws the pencil sil- 
houette out of the window and builds this 
frock of plain and printed silks in the 
approved pre-war manner with streamers, 
bulges, buckles. Size 386, figured, 3% 
yards 36-inch; plain, 15g yards 36-inch. 
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Feminine Quality Rampant Gu Thonch Frock 
p eee are Drvality Rampant Sv | rervicit © ATOCNS 
C 


“UR path is not straight and narrow through the world of 
“J fashion this Spring. The ery for more feminine clothes than 
the Great War begot, is heard along with robins and little 
green frogs. Is this a ery of the males? I think so. Is the inclina- 
tion of Paris to give ear to this call a gracious gesture in defer- 
ence to the appeal of men? And are men making this appeal be- 
eause they think we have gone too far in their direction? Leave 
the answer to Count Keyserling. That Paris has gone feminine, 
sartorially, is in sharp evidence in these gowns. They are the 
product of four big designers. And each is redolent of coquetry. 
ANNE RITTENHOUSE 





No. 5238. Beer can’t let even this morn- 
ing street suit remain severe. There’s a 
high waistline gained through straps, 
looseness at shoulders, frivolity in skirt. 
Size 36 requires 2% yards of 54-inch ma- 
terial; blouse, 24% yards of 40-inch. 


No. 5240. To Louiseboulanger the world 
gives credit for making fashionable the 
flaring fulness at side of frocks. Here’s a 
frock that shows how she harnesses the 
idea to serve the day hours. Size 36 ‘e- 
quires 35% yards of 40-inch material. 





Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage “prepaid, from The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 130, 
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| F tay Out Al D ) 
| mii of eo 3 § hat CAlay C ut IA zi Si 
eel / /f{ N these days of eash register efficiency, women in- 
: CY sist that one costume a day is sufficient. “Change for 


evening, yes; but not for afternoon” they assert. 


y The gown and hat that goes to the office, goes to lunch- 








eons, matinees, tea, anywhere, everywhere. This system 
calls for elothes that are an admirable compromise be- 
tween extremes. Separate blouses are like fire brigades— 
come at every call. Bright color is not taboo. But black 
and white, dark blue and mist gray are running mates for 
Spring. The hours chosen for red are nine to midnight. 





174 5238 
Emb. No. 1590 ANNE RITTENHOUSE 
No. 5174. This frock of thin printed No. 5238. Women can satisfy their No. 5190. **Ineconspicuous elegance’? No. 5223. Of printed silk this frock No. 5226. 
material serves for any time of the love for change by making blouses is a phrase designers apply to this can go on forever. It has front ruffles crepe is ba 
day. Size 36, 3% yards 36-inch; con such as this. It’s of crepe emphasized type of frock. Its length is untouched. for gaiety, wide sleeves for formal- frock like t 
trasting, % yard 36-inch. A smart with ink black. The vestee is dictated Its suitability gives one ease of mind. ity, and simplicity for service. Size 36 to the cire 
touch would be a satin-stitch motif by Paris. Size 36, blouse, 24% yards 40- Size 86 requires 334 yards of 32-inch requires 4% yards of 32-inch material hips. Size 3 
from Embroidery No. 1590. inch; contrasting, 1% yards 40-inch. material or 2 yards of 54-inch. or 3% yards of 40-inch. 








capaanidibnin aan Se 
Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 130. Patterns m 
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'Yecoraliwe Wlothes \KUant a ace in the C/un 


/{ T’S the unusual woman who this Spring is content 
dA in being sharply drawn like a brush stroke. This 
season is going to be highly decorative. War-time 
severity has at last eased up. Clothes will be gay. Even 
when frocks are in one dark tone they’re relieved by 
brilliant jewelry, strings of pearls, such as East Indians 
wear. The printing of silk, taffeta, washable velvet, the 
weaving of colors in washable crepe, goes on riotously. 
Colorful and practical figurations in vogue are the Morse 
code, cannon ball and flag, match sticks and eurved fish! 


ck No. 5226. When patterned washable 
les crepe is built into a warm weather 
al- frock like this, it smartly lends itself 
36 to the circular flounce and swathed 
ial hips. Size 36 requires 3% yards of 36- 





inch material. 





ANNE RITTENHOUSE 


No. 5245. When a formal frock with 
easy flowing lines is kept to one color, 
gaiety comes about through jewelry 
used in several bright combinations. 
Size 36 requires 6 yards of 32-inch or 
4% yards of 40-inch material. 
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5242 
Emb. No, 1498 


No. 5242. The seven-eighths coat effect, 

the double waistline, the bull-fighter 

vestee, are here cleverly combined. Size 

86, 2% yards of 54-inch; contrasting, 

5 yard 36-inch. Single-stitch Embroi- 
dery No. 1498 suggested. 




















No. 5179. This gown is as gay as a 
rocket on the Fourth of July. It has 
colorful: patterning, a sash, Chanel 
scalloping on overskirt, and a neck- 
band that makes it delightful. Size 36, 
38% yards of 40-inch material. 





» York City, at prices listed on Page 180. 
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5171 


No. 5171. There’s no masculine 
severity in this frock. It makes 
its bow in the softest fabric 
ever woven, chiffon; in any lead- 
ing color for summer. Celanese 
or Rayon voiles are also suit- 
able. Size 36 requires 34% yards 
of 40-inch material. 


7) F c+. 7 ——_ cr 
Caduettish C ighties ( heisien Co 
7?) 
Return 


7S early as February, designers began to 
D diseuss the striking resemblance of the 
new Spring fashions to the late 
eighties when Queen Victoria lived. Paris 
went back to ruffled frocks, to bows, to full 
skirts covering the knees, to English garden 
prints, in February collections. The Ameri- 
«an women soon followed suit. 
capes lined with frock fabric, printed taff- 
eta, rayon voile, yokes and buckles, skirts 
in sections flaring below knees, suggested 
overskirts, all are in the modern picture. 


No. 5193. Why keep lustrous 
satin fora frock? Turn into this 
coat with its double capes like 
romantic highwaymen once 
wore. Omit fur. It goes to the 
moth ball. Size 36, 3% yards 
of 54-inch; lining, 3% yards of 
40-inch. 


Coats with 


ANNE RITTENHOUSE 


No. 5042. Here is a clever trick: 
To let observers know that be- 
neath a softly falling woolen 
coat is a gay printed silk, by 
lining the cape with that fabric, 
Size 36 requires 3% yards of 
54-inch material; lining, 3° 
yards of 40-inch. 


No. 5189. So pictorial are 
printed silks that leading artists 
now design them. That’s an 
American novelty. This frock 
in several colors is one sch. 
Size 36 requires 3% yards of 
40-inch or 234 yards of 54-inch 
material. 











Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 
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No. 5225. It’s modern Victori- 
anism to let lace drip about the 


costume. It even drips from 

hats. Here it: swings out as 

godets, and ‘barrels itself into 

cuffs. Size 36, 3 yards of 40- 

inch material; 34 yard of 36- 
inch lace. 





236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 130. 
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Iemb. No. 1661 


7) @ ) 
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NE would think that all women be- 


\ lf .\ Oe ag ’ ~/\longed to the Garden Club of America 
\\ j oe i and were proving membership by the 
y 


ol I ae CC 





fabries they wear. Our new clothes are to be 
run over by flowers, vines, trees, hedges, and 
even tiny bits of decorative architecture. A 
flower on the blouse, not in the hand, is a 
symbol of sports not aesthetics. Many designs 
are signed. Jane Regny of Paris signs her 
own materials for sports. Tight and sprawl- 
ing patterning is equally good. With such 
gayety, severe treatment is almost impossible. 
ANNE RITTENHOUSE 





Yo. 5168. Here’s a sunflower 


No. 5187. When flowers appear 


No. 4965. With all the fol-de-rol 


No. 5057. Whether this is coat 


No. 5237. Here’s one of the 


frock that follows the sun. When on silks, fulness comes quickly of fulness this season, this or cape, it’s for you to decide. frocks built of black taffeta 
ym it shines, it goes out to play. after. The man behind the print straight coat is well able to hold Anyway, the cape is the hour’s which is printed in chiffon pat- 
as Its symbol is the flower on the has consulted with the person its own. It’s gesture of newness fashion. The woolen cloth is as terning. This fabric originated 
ito blouse, Size 36, 2% yards 40- behind the gown design. Here’s is the use of bright satin. Size supple as satin. Size 36 requires in Paris. The sleeves earry 
10- inch; ribbon, 3 yards. Applique the result of both. Size 36 re- 36 requires 3% yards of 40- 3% yards of 54-inch material; points to match the skirt. Size 
36- Embroidery No. 1601 may be quires 4% yards of 36-inch ma- inch material; lining, 2 yards _ lining, 258 yards of 40-inch ma- 36 requires 4 yards of 36-inch 


used. 


terial. 


of 40-inch. 


terial. 


material, 





Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 


236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 180, 
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The Vanta Baby Copyright 1926 Earnshaw Knitting Co, 


For sake of safety; comfort, convenience, 
health, dress him for the first two years, 
in the way recommended by 20,000 doctors 
and nurses, and millions of mothers—in 


Vanta 


Baby Garments 


No Pins No Buttons 


Safety-because there are no pins to come 
unfastened or buttons to turn edgewise and 
torment little bodies. Your baby can never 
put a pin or button in his mouth. 

Comfort-because they tie just right with 
dainty bows of twistless tape—neither too 
tight nor tooloose. Adjustable as baby grows. 

Convenience because they dress baby with- 
out turning and twist- 
ing that makes him so 
tired and cross. 
Health-becausedoctors 
recommend their perfect 
protection of little bodies 
in all kinds of weather. 
Quality - only the best 
—for your baby. Guaran- 
teed non-shrinkable. 
Stores will make adjust- 
ment if any Vanta 
garment is not sat- 
isfactory. 

Thirty-one dif- 
ferent garments, 
all of the finest 
quality, for babies 
from birth to six 
years old, all bear- 
ingthe Vanta trade 
markare illustrated 
in our new catalog, 

sent on request. 

Ask for Vanta 

Baby garments 

at your store. 

If you cannot 

get them write 

to EARNSHAW 

SALES Co., 

INc., Dept. 113, 

Newton, Mass. 


; =<~ FREE TO YOU 


--¢>.’ Vanta Pattern, also “Baby’s 
4 » Outfit,”a bookof 64 pages on 
(>) care and dressing of babies. 


oe ; 
fa 
, " Earnshaw Sales Co., Inc., 


Dept. 113, Newton, Mass. 
Send free pattern and full instruc- 
tions for making the new Vanta 
square-fold, piniess diaper. Also 
Baby’s Outfit book and illustrated 
catalog, all in plain envelope. 
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5232 5195 5244 


No. 5232. Girl’s Dress; 
guimpe and suspender skirt. 
Sizes 4 to 14 years. Size 10 
requires, guimpe, 1% yards 
of 36-inch material; skirt, 
1% yards of 40-inch. 


No. 5244. Child’s Dress; ki- 

mono sleeves. Sizes 2 to 10 

years. Size 10, 2% yards of 

27-inch material or 2% yards 

of 36-inch; contrasting, % 
yard of 36-inch. 


No. 5183. Misses’ and Ju- 
niors’ Dress; straight gath- 
ered skirt. Sizes 12 to 20 
years. Size 14, 2% yards 40- 
inch; contrasting, 1 yard 40- 
inch. Width, about 2% yards. 
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5233 5176 5183 


No. 5195. Misses’ and Ju- 
niors’ Suspender Dress. Sizes 
12 to 20 years. Size 16, waist, 
2 yards 36-inch; skirt and 
overwaist, 1% yards 54-inch. 
Width, about 2% yards. 


No. 5233. Child’s Dress; ki- 
mono sleeves; straight gath- 
ered ruffles. Sizes 2 to 10 
years. Size 6, 24% yards 32- 
inch or 1% yards 40-inch; 
lace edging, 44% yards. 


No. 5176. Girl’s Slip-On 

Dress; kimono sleeves. Sizes 

4 to 14 years. Size 8 requires 

1% yards of 40-inch mate- 

rial; contrasting, %4 yard of 
36-inch. 

















Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 
236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 130. 
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Upstairs... 


downstairs. . . 
SOW wherever ‘You aie 


4 Sens pick up this New Singer Portable 


1928 
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Electric, carry it anywhere in the house, 
set it wherever you like, connect it with the 
nearest light socket—and sew. 











Up in your own room, out on the porch 
in the cool of a summer afternoon, or in the 
living room at night with the family. 


No need for an extra light. The Singerlight 
itself throws its mellow glow on the material 
before you. Sit at ease—the motor, always un- 
der perfect control, does all the work. Both 
hands, both feet are free. Press a lever gently 
and sew as slowly or as swiftly as you wish. 


Relax—enjoy the sewing you used to think 
a task. And when you are through, set the ma- 
chine completely out of the way in any small 
space until you want it again. 





But we want you to know for yourself the 
convenience, the simplicity of this new kind 
of sewing machine. So we invite you to use one 
of these new portables or any other modern 
Singer in your own home, on your own sew- 
ing, without the slightest obligation. 


When the Singer man calls at your home, let 
him give you an interesting demonstration. Or 
telephone or call at the nearest Singer Shop and 
ask for a machine on the Self Demonstration 
Plan. It will be a revelation to you of the de- 
lightful, easy, modern way to sew. 





This Portable is one of six New Singer Electrics, 
| including beautiful cabinet machines that serve, 
\ when closed, as fine furniture. And for the 
\ home not yet electrified there are modern Singer 
\ non-electrics which you can equip with Singer 


Motor and Singerlight when your home is wired. 





Wherever you live there is a Singer Shop nearby, 
ready always with instruction, supplies and cour- 
teous service. Get acquainted with the Singer ex- 
perts at the shop in your neighborhood and let 
them help you with all your sewing problems. 
Look in your telephone directory for the address. 






The New ~~ 
SINGER\(@jELECTRIC 


e e 
Sold only by the Singer Sewing Machine Company. Shops and salesmen in 
every community. Easy payments. Liberal allowance for your present machine, J 2 WL Z ne YJ CL) Z V1 2s 


Copyright U.S.A. 1928 by The Singer Manufacturing Co. All rights reserved for all countries. 
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yuciig 
PARIS 
CREATES NEW 
HOSIERY 
SHADES 





to suit the new materials 
and new shoe leathers 









THE coming season will view exotic 
colors and designs in gay confusion. 
Plaids of new effects in fabric. Grays 
and Tans in unusual new shoe leathers. 





McCALL'S MAGAZINE APRIL 19% 








FOR HOLEPROOF 





\ nee y 






































TO meet these new colors in dress, 
Lucile, master artist de la Mode, creates | 
special stocking shades to correspond. | 
Each completes the ensemble and in- 
sures its being superlatively correct. 





IN America’s smart shops and finest 
stores Lucile’s colors appear simulta- 
neously with the Paris openings. And 
the Lucile shades are introduced in 
Holeproof Hosiery months in advance. 

* * &* 
And of all fine stockings Holeproof 
Hosiery alone can offer you Lucile’s cre- 
ations. Choose them in stockings known 
the world over for their exquisite sheer- 
ness and chic beauty. Priced from $1.00 
to $2.95. A lovely Lucile special num- 
ber at $1.95... Yiffon and picot edge. 





Holeproof Hosiery 

















No. 5241, Misses’ and Ju- 
niors’ Dress; gathered skirt. 


Sizes 12 to 20 years. Size 16, 


> 


3 yards of 40-inch material ; 
contrasting, % yard of 16- 
inch. Width, about 3 yards. 


No. §228. Child’s Dress. 

Sizes, 2 to 10 years. Size 8 

requires 24% yards of 32- 

inch material or 1% yards 

of 36-inch; collar ¥% yard of 
36-inch. 


No. 5191. Misses’ and Ju- 
niors’ Dress. Sizes 12 to 20 
years. Size 14 requires 3% 
yards of 36-inch material; 
sleeves, 1% yards of 40-inch. 
Width, about 2% yards. 





§222 5163 6191 


No. 5222. Girl’s Dress; ti 
piece skirt. Sizes 4 to! 


years. Size 12 requires, wais 


1% yards of 40-inch mi 
rial; skirt, 1% yards of # 
inch. 


No. 5231. Girl’s Dress; {0 
piece draped skirt. Sizes 
to 14 years. Size 10 requil 
2% yards of 27-inch ma 
rial or 2% yards of 32-0 
material. 


No. 5163. Girl’s Slip- 
Dress; two-piece circul! 
skirt. Sizes 6 to 14 yea" 
Size 8 requires 1% yards 
36-inch material; collar, 
yard of 36-inch. 





Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 
236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 130. 
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McCall Pattern 5168 
*s Vanette. 
Made-at-home cost 
approximately 


‘6 


Light and soft are the newest 
sports silks—like Vanette, 
Belding’s radium weave,which 
is here suggested for a smart 
monogrammed sports frock. It 


in Beldi 


is 1 pure 


“weighting”) and washes per. 


fectly. For size 





silk (without / 


/ 


36, 334 yards. 


\ 
‘ 
f\ 
Li 





Pictorial Review Pat- 
tern 4159 in Belding’s 
Georgette. Made-at- 
home cost approxi- 


mately 
Georgette—cool and fluttery— 
is suggested for this charming 
evening frock, which has the 
asymmetric shoulder line now 
favored by Paris. Belding’s 
quality is excellent to work 
with—a fine georgette firmly 
woven and in lovely colors to 
complement the smart simplic- 


ity of the design. For size 36, 
3 yards. 





Butterick Pattern A i 
1904 in Belding’s << | | 
Washable Broadcloth. “_ » \ 
Made-at-home cost \ 
approximately \ 


s|()° 4 | 


This practical, long-liked silk 
is now very, ve 
sports. The Belding qualit ey 

is supple and finely feted, ooh 
and in the sports dress illus- 


emart for 


NEW SILKS OF THE 
THEY CAN BRING YOU CHIC AT A SAVING 






















Vogue Patterns 9261- q j 
9273, in two different 
Belding Sports Silke. 
Made-at-home cost 
approximately 

1" 


7 | 


cai 
> BELDING'S © BELDING'S © BELDING'S 4 


Sb LI ae A Se Nm 





With a smart little frock of 
Washable Broadcloth, the 
proper jacket is short and 
made of Crepe Cashnwre—a 
Belding crepe heavy enough 
to tailor crisply. For dress 
9261 as illustrated, 234 yards; 
for jacket 9273, 244 yards. 





These are the outstanding fashion successes 
' in spring and summer frocks . . . the prices 
indicate the savings accomplished if you 
make them yourself. A beautiful quality of 
fabric is also assured. The silks here sug- 
gested are from_Belding’s—all pure-dye 
silks, (made without any weighting”) so 
that the soft lustre and “silkiness” lasts in 
spite of long wear and frequent dry clean- 
ing. Belding Heminway Company, Madison 
Avenue at 34th Street, New York. __ 











> BELDING’S > BELDING’S © BELDING’S < 


Butterick Pattern 
1906 developed in 
Belding’s Crepe Iris. 
Sadib-nt-faese cost 
approximately 


Simple crepe frocks like thie 
have a smartness that quite 
belies their small price. Sug- 
gested here in Crepe Iris, 
Belding’s guaranteed washable 
crepe, in one of the interesting 





MODE KAKA HOW 





For these ve 

noon frocks dlstinetly modern 
spirit, your satin should 
have a bit of “stiffness.”’ Beld- 
ing’s Satin Circe is a real satin 
—not a crepe —and has the 
proper lustre and body for 
chic. For size 36, 44 yards. 


McCall Pattern 5157 
in Belding’s Satin 
Circe. 
cost approximately 


Made-at-home 


lo 


smart new after- 





Vogue Pattern § 3191 
in Belding’s fine Taf- 
feta. Made-at-home 
cost approximately 


se 


The smartest evening | 
frock of the season—of |/: 


taffeta simply draped in- 
toa bouffante bow. Beld- 
ing’s taffeta offers a de- 
lightfully soft quality 
and comes in new colors 
which will allow you to 
copy the loveliest im- 
ported models, For size 
18, 514 yards. 








Pictorial Review Pat- 
tern 4229 in a smart 
Beld: Print for sum- 
mer. Made-at-home 
cost approximately 


$13 


Here is a printed frock that 
will not meet itself wherever 


it goes. Of Belding’s print- 
ed crepe in a ndlettective 
modern design—a summe 





trated has a striped design 
of unusual distinction. For 
size 36, 3 yards. \ 








Il 








blues, ne or tel shades 
of the ‘mode. For size 36, 3 
y 





ry 
pattern su; the lovely 
modernism of Paris. For 
size 36, 314 yards. 














ip-0 
culd 
yea 
ards © 
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Sew with Belding’s 
frne-quality pure 
silk thread —all 
fabric colors can 
be conveniently 
matched., 








h. 








e e 


* A pure-dye silk is a silk which is not “weighted” or in any way adulterated 





Belding’s full-fash- 
ioned pure silk hos- 
iery... for beauty, 
sheerness...at 
moderate 

















wee can get Crepe Twist and directions for making 
t 


ery, department or drug store where Dennison goods 
are sold. Or send this coupon and complete step-by- 
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“large and beautiful 








iia call 


ABC FABRICS 


You will receive samples of the actual pat- 
terns and color combinations originated by 
us and adopted by leading and famous 
Designers, Stylists, Masters of the Mode 
for colors and pattern-effects, from which 
to create their Masterpieces in Dress. 


Same Set As Great 
Style Masters Use 


No matter where you live you can get any 
ABC FABRIC in the latest, last-minute 
mode as determined by the world’s great- 
est style authorities zf you mail the coupon 


now! 
ABC FINE ZEPHYR 
ABC BUTY SATINETTE 
ABC PRINTS Silk & Cotton 
ABC PLAIN - ABC RAYSLIP 





FAST COLOR ACCEPT NO 
MONEY BACK SUBSTITUTES 

The ABC Method cannot be 
We will refund duplicated. If your dealer can- 
the cost of mater not show you the full name 


ial and. B stamped on the selvage of 
every yard, it is not a genuine 


ABC Fabric. We will tell you 
how to get genuine ABC if 

your dealer cannot supply you. 

ARTHUR BEIR & CO., Inc. 
45 White St., New York 

Please send free, postpaid ABC samples. M 

(Be sure to PRINT complete information). 

Name: 
Address: 
EINE 5 6.00002 Hécdeenceesosccuns 
PORE so dccccncdasindettenss teksts 


BIOS kok ccccasccsccacsciacecs 
Does he sell ABC FABRICS? ............ 

















A Smart 
New Bag 





« wis ax 
—and a Flower for the Shoulder 
Now you can have one or more of the colorful new 


bags that are made to harmonize with each costume. 
You embroider them with Crepe Twist and glo-gems 


on open-mesh canvas with long, easy stitches. They are 
so simple and such fun to do that you will want sev- 
eral for yourself and for gifts when you see the at- 
tractive variety of designs. 

Fashion calls, too, for a touch of color on the shoulder 
of gown, or coat, or sweater. The smartest of these 
new boutonniéres are quickly made by grouping 
charming little bright hued flowers of Crepe Twist. 


Instructions for Making—FREE 


ese Bags and Boutonniéres at your local station- 





step directions wil! be sent free. | 


---Dewninowevaft-- 


DENNISON’S, Dept. 3-R 

Framingham, Mass. 
Please send me free instructions for mak- 
ing Crepe Twist Bags and Boutonnieéres. 





iain Riinitenmideeciiiiation tT a 
Why not let us include some of these famous Dennison 
? Check those you want and enclose 10c for each. 


ee ee eee ee ee eee ee ee ee oe) 


~...Crepe Paper Costumes ..--Sealing Wax Croft 
...- Table Decorations ....Weaving Paper Rope 
wus. Crepe Paper Flowers Party rs (20¢) | 


Cr tome Shade Pocket (New) st 








4992 


No. 4992. Child’s Romper ; 
with smocking. Sizes 6 
months to 3 years. Size 3, 
1% yards of 27-inch or 1% 
yards of 86-inch; contrast- 
ing, % yard of 36-inch. 





No. 4977. Little Boy’s Suit. 
Sizes 2 to 6 years. Size 4 re- 
quires, blouse, 1% yards of 


32-inch material; trousers 
and straps, 1 yard of 32- 
inch. 


5186 
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No. 5186. Child’s Romper. 
Sizes 1 to 4 years. Size 4, 
upper front and back %& 
yard of 32-inch material ; 
bloomers, collar and bands, 
1% yards of 32-inch. 





4992 5233 6032 6172 


No. 5233. Child’s Dress. 

Sizes 2 to 10 years. Size 8 

requires 2 yards of 27-inch 

material or 1% yards of 32- 

inch material; binding, 1% 
yards. 


No. 5032. Boy’s Suit; knee 

trousers. Sizes 4 to 8 years. 

Size 6, 2 yards of 36-inch 

material or 134 yards of 54- 

inch; collar, % yard of 36- 
inch. 





5172 


No. 5172. Boy’s Suit; knee 

trousers. Sizes 2 to 10 years. 

Size 8 requires, blouse, 1% 

yards of 36-inch material; 

trousers, 1% yards of 36- 
inch material. 





No. 5145. Little Boy’s One- 
Piece Suit; without collar 
and sleeves. Sizes 1 to 6 
years. Size 6 requires 1% 
yards of 27-inch material of 
1% yards of 32-inch. 





Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 


236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 130. 
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5185 4999 


No. 5185. Child’s Romper. 

Sizes 1 to 4 years. Size 2 re- 

quires 1% yards of 27-inch 

material or 14% yards of 32- 

inch; contrasting, Y% yard of 
32-inch. 





5185 4999 5228 





































5228 








5024 5199 












































4982 


No. 5228. Child’s Dress. 

Sizes 2 to 10 years. Size 8 

requires 24% yards of 27-inch 

material, 24% yards of 32- 

inch or 1% yards of 36-inch 
material. 


6165 


4982 








Yo, 5024. Boy’s Three-Piece 

Suit. Sizes 4 to 10 years. Size 

* requires, jacket and trou- 

‘ers, 1% yards of 54-inch 

material; blouse, 1% yards 
of 36-inch. 


No. 4999. Little Boy’s Suit. 

Sizes 2 to 6 years. Size 4,1% 

yards of 27-inch material or 

1% yards of 32-inch; con- 

trasting, % yard of 32-inch 
material. 


No. 4982. Child’s Romper. 
Sizes 6 months to 2 years. 
Size 2 requires 1% yards of 
27-inch material or 1% yards 
of 32-inch; contrasting, % 
yard of 36-inch. 


5165 


No. 5165. Little Boy’s Suit; 

in one-piece. Sizes 1 to 4 

years. Size 2 requires 114 

yards of 36-inch material; 

collar and cuffs, 34 yard of 
36-inch. 











a 


5199 


No. 5199. Child’s Romper 
and Sunbonnet. Sizes 1 to 4 
years. Size 4, 2 yards of 36- 
inch material; collar, arm- 
bands, belt, % yard of 36- 
inch; binding, 5 yards. 








Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 





236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 130. 








The Pitfalls 

of Childhood 
are hard 

on Clothes 


. STUMBLE—a tumble—a 
A smudge of dirt from the 
road on the clean dress. A shove 
—a tussle—two boys rolling in 
the school yard and two soiled 
blouses. A game of tag—slippery 
grass—and somebody goes head- 
long to get up covered with grass 
stains. Things like this happen 
many times a day in the days of 
childhood. 

That is why wise mothers make 
- their children’s clothes of Kal- 
burnie, the Children’s Gingham. 
Fast colors, practical texture and 
weight, low price—all make this 
famous gingham the most suit- 
able material for play and school 
wear. You, too, will like its al- 
luring patterns and beautiful col- 
ors for morning wear. Kalburnie 
Gingham is made by Lancaster 
Mills, Clinton, Mass. 
Send for free samples today. 
Use coupon below. 


KALBURNIE 


THE CHILDREN’S GINGHAM 








Amory, Browne & Co., Box 1206, Boston, Mass. 
Please send me free samples of Kalburnie, the 
Children’s Gingham. 


Name 0 ccccccccccccccccccesccesccececccecoseces 


Address ...ccccccccccsccccccccccscccccsccosccces 


Dealec’s Name. .icccccccccvcccccsvocccscecesened 





ye 





, 
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THE ‘PRINCESS GRAND”’ 


A delightful piano offering the 
musical advantages of larger grands 
but with design, dimensions and 
cost to fit the modern home. Ex- 
quisitely finished in figured Adam 
brown mahogany, satin finish. 


Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS 


are built today as in 1880, in all types, but 
in only one quality— the highest, by the same 
interests, with the same artistic ideals. Over 
600 leading Educational Institutions and 
75,000 homes use them. For latest catalog— 
showing favored styles in Uprights, Grands 
and Players, write us now. 


f How to Buy 


Wherever in the United States no dealer sells 

boy we ship IVERS & POND pianos direct from 

factory on approval. The piano must please 

r= it returns at our expense for Railroad freights. 

1 allowance for old pianos in exchange. 
Attractive easy payment plans. 





Fill out and send this coupon to 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 
149 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please mail me your new catalogue and valuabl 
information to buyers. 




















Brighten your rooms 
these charming patterns 


AY flowers, beautiful designs, and charming colors 
await you in the latest patterns of Niagara Blue Rib- 
bon Wall Paper. Ask your dealer for the new Niagara 
samples and the booklet, “Prom Spruce to Use," which 
tells the story of Niagara Wall Paper. Or write direct to 
~ Nracana Watt Parer Co., 76 Walnut St., Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., enclosing 10c in stamps for postage. Enroll 
in the $510.00 Prize contest for best papered rooms. 


WALL PAPERS _ 





4 
Baby Needs Perfect Rest! 
Nothing is quite so imperative during his early 
years as undisturbed sleep. Doctors insist up- 
on it—and Kiddie- Koop alone insures it. A 
helpful booklet entitled “ Nurseryland” will be 
mailed free on request. It tells about the Kid- 
die-Koop and contains hints on nursery fur- 
nishing. Send for yours today! 

E. M. TRIMBLE MFG. CO. 
Si 1654 Jay St.Rochester,N.Y. 

as Crib IE K 


Makes Healthier Babies as Play Pen 
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The 





“By € 
1640. Little girls from 
two to twelve wear 


dainty frocks smocked in 
the new way. 


The new 


offers a 


No. 
top 


1640, 


- Ge sign 


hay 


solution to the smocking prob- 
Being adapted to fit arm- 
holes exactly, there is no dif- 
joining 
seams, and the frock is prac- 
tically done when the smocking 
See further descrip- 


lem, 


ficulty whatever in 


is done. 
tion below. 






No. 1. 


No. 1640, Above are two il- 
lustrations of the pointed 
smocking that covers the top 
(front and back) of little 
frocks —hence the name 
‘*Smocktop,’’ which stands 
for a new, simplified and 
improved method. The de- 
sign including collar and 
cuffs, is adapted to two 
sizes, small (2, 4 and 6 
years), large (8, 10 and 12 
years). It may be worked 
cither simply or elaborately 
as shown, extra rows added 
and flower, if desired. 


** Smock- 


The simple way. 


SI; nial 











py 








ui 4 4" Te 
vi ee rn 


aa 


chip I) Lethe An iphhes 


The Blondel 






ae Miateecniucaunetttet it 


MUA nnn 


. 2. The elaborate way. 


1640. Below 
of the finished 


is a larger 
‘*Smocktop’’ 


















view 


with matching cuffs as worn by 


1640 


the little girls above. 
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Nature gave baby a breast — 2 ‘ 
| Hygeia does likewise; i . 
| hence, weaning is easy a * 


No funnel, no brush re 
quired. Look for onering on 
the breast; and two rings on 
the food-cell. Avoid misfits, 





BREAST 


oo NIPPLE 


ONE RING ——> 
COVER 
< 





NHALE 
is the sit 
Cresolene 
The healir 
and strang 


ends. Yor 
interesting 
the wonde 
ing broncl 





‘THE SAFE NURSING BOTTLE. 





| We will send you baby booklet or food-cell 











Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from 


The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 130. 
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StyleE 
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Sales Representatives, Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Inc, 
Belmont Bldg., Madison Ave. & 34th St., N. Y. 


cover. Mark the one you want and mail to us 
(_) Booklet (J Cover. Hygeia Nursing Bottle 
Co., 1201 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 













SAFETY PINS 


Won’t Slip 
Won’t Tear 
Won’t Rust 


















Write for free introductory card. 


Consolidated Safety Pin Co. 
Bloomfield, New Jersey 

















‘Campbell’s Automatic 


Electric Fireless aes 
Cooker Range 
Worksright off home lighting 
circuit. everything any 











fw ran, will do and m« more > 
ren bh heat _— wande auto- Woren in the 1 
Sothealte: Wondesta 1 for pies, >: “Whig 
freleds cooker ~ way elect: trie Gl 
aluminum cookin soking' top and Also Hooked 
einer tack nas Boogie! csr laura 
ly for easy payments M. CO! 
Special 30 Day Trial Offer | = 
Write for catalog and factory. 
to- you price. Gur low price will | ws 
irk you. PP meme postal today. | Script Lot 
eWm.CampbellCo. |} 100 
1304 Union Ave., Miiuence.0. x Sort ENGRAVI 
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Little 


Boy Blue 


ORIGINAL CONDENSED LIQUID 


BLUING 














Makes Clothes Snow White ' | 
Never Streaks or Spots | 


LITTLE BOY BLUE is all 
| pure bluing; every drop goes into ‘ 
¢ instant solution. ie 
es The small bottle means greater. | ¥ 
economy. The handy dropper cap | . 
spells greater convenience. The Ks 
better blue insures more effi- | | 
» ciency. A few drops are enough | 

‘. for a family wash. ae | 
JOHN PUHL PRODUCTS Co. | + 
\ Chicago ASE Od | 


Bo-PeeP 
“PFLEECY Wi oO ITA 





A a ‘ 


ASTHMA 
Quick, Soothing Relief | 


[NHALE medicinally treated air while you sleep. This | 
is the simple, natural, time-tried and proven Vapo- 

Cresolene method quickly relieving bronchial asthma. | 
The healing vapors penetrate every passage. Coughing 

and strangling cease. Spasmodic throat contraction 

ends. Your breath comes freely and easily. Write for 

interesting new booklet, “Free Breathing,”” to know 

the wonderful benefits of Cresolene vapors in reliev- | 
ing bronchial asthma; whooping 
cough, bronchitis, laryngitis, colds 
and coughs. Complete outfit sold 
by good druggists everywhere for 
$1.75. If you fail to get the genuine 
easily, tell us when writing for 
booklet. Vapo-Cresolene Com- 
pany, Dept. 154, 62 Cortlandt St., 
New York City. 















EAUTIFUL Infants’, 
Style Book sent free. 
Pictures everything to outfit 
babies and children (up to 8 years of age). 
Everything from simplest separate garments to | | 
the most elaborate hand-made layette. Tasteful 
designs, exclusive materials, dainty trimmings; 
also nursery furniture. All at low prices. Satis- 
faction guaranteed, Style Book Free, Write today. 


fane Bryant sane New York 


| Colonial Coverlets —— 











2O0mny BONE Me 








Woven in the mountains of Virginia from famous old de- 
signs ; “Whig Rose’’, ‘‘Lover’s Knot’’, ‘‘Olive Leaf"’ 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 
Also Hooked Rugs, Table Runners & Candle Stands, 
Write for free booklet 
LAURA M. COPENHAVER, **Rosemont”, Marion, Virginia 
PRR SR TT SET 


WY Eat aa ZING 
ortoe Vishing Carta:<One Bo Write for sampies. 
ENGRAVING CO., 1044 ¢ St., Philadelph 











But rentic Sles Mn (Alben é Heats 


By Elisabeth May Blondel 


Hat C 


1643. Hat A 

with matching 

bag of felt or 
cloth looks chic 
on this cheery 
damsel. 


(Below). Motif No. 1641 in 

simple outline-stitch smart- 

ens the small tot’s Bloomer 

Dress No. 4598, adapted to 
2, £4 and 6 years. 


ete 














Emb. No. 1641 
Dress No. 4598 


Hat B 


1643. Hat B above 
is of silk poplin, 
and the jaunty Hat 
C at left above is 
suitable for felt with 
wool stitching. 


Hat and bag A 


No. 1643. Hats for children, like grown-ups, 

are now made with an eye to the dress en- 

semble. These three models are suited for prac- 

tical wear, and are not difficult to make. All 

three are adapted to 2 sizes: small (4 to 6 

years, in 20-inch head size), and large (8 to 
10 years, in 21%-inch head size). 


1641, For outline-stitch in gay colors. 


No. 1641. Little picture motifs about 3% inches 

high are much used for embroidering children’s 

frocks, rompers, etc. The stitching is simple out- 

line in colored cottons. There are duplicates 

adapted to each motif, 6 of the quaint umbrella 
girl, 2 x 3 inches. 













Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from 


The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 130. 


| Beautiful Clothes.’ It tells 
| what the Woman’s Institute 


| never think I’d made it myself 


| when you know the secrets of 
| designing, cutting, fitting and 





| 





‘Tones up 
the Gums 


ina special way 


YROZIDE POWDER con- 
tains special ingredients 
that give needed stimulation 
to gums that are easily irritated 
or are losing their healthy firm- 
ness. It is medicated with Den- 
tinol, which promotes healing. 
The effectiveness of this re- 
medial dentifrice in allaying 
irritated gums has been dem- 
onstrated for years in dental 
clinics. Regular brushing with 
Pyrozide Powder cleans the 
teeth thoroughly—removes 
mucoid acid deposits and the 
daily secretion of salivary de- 
osits (tartar). It aids in keep- 
ing the gums hard and firm. 


In taste and action Pyrozide 
Powder is distinctive and different. 
The refreshed, cleanly feeling of 
your mouth for two or more hours 
after using will convince you that 
it is superior to any other denti- ' 
frice you have ever used. 

A full six months’ supply is in 
the economical dollar package. At 
all drug stores. The Dentinol & 
Pyrozide Co., Sole Distributors, 
1480 Broadway, New York. ° 
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ASK YOUR:-DENTIST 
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“Ir Fits me perfectly and my 
friends all say it’s the prettiest 
dress I ever had. It looks like 
an expensive store model. You'd 










for only $9.85. It’s really easy 
to make smart, becoming clothes 






finishing.’’ 











No matter where you live, 
you, too, can learn at home in 
spare time to make all your 
clothes and hats for one- 
or one-third the usual cost. 


Mail coupon for 
FREE 32-page Free 
Booklet, ‘‘Making 











has done for 250,000 women 
and girls and how it_can help 
you to have more and prettier 
clothes for just the cost. of 
materials, and earn $20 to $40 
a week at home, 








WOMAN’S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 3-D, Scranton, Penna. 
Without cost or obligation, please send me 
a copy of ‘‘Making Beautiful Clothes,’’ and 
tell me how I can learn the subject which I 
have marked— 
Home Dressmaking Millinery 
AF fessional Dr king F Seoking 
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ame 
(Please specify whether Mrs. or Miss) 
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‘ad - Py* 
ws ey A lovely 
French Dress 


McCallPattern 
No. 4598 

you can make in 45 minutes, of 

GENUINE 





N a charming window display, coming 
‘ soon to your home-town store, see 
' pear Mary Eaton, favorite of the foor- 
a =a) hts, step by step show you how to 
make this lovely dress in just 45 minutes, 
using one of the exquisite new Spring 
geswenas designed exclusively for 
eter Pan by the leading artists of 
France. 
These wonderful designs have the 
youthful vivaciousspiritof themost 
fashionable Parisian textileart,inter- 
preted in beautiful, guaranteed fast 
colors that fear neither sun nor tub. 
GUARANTEE : 
“We will replace any garment made 
of genuine PETER PAN if it fades.” 
Peter Pan isa qualicy f fabric, delightful 
in appearance and “feei,’” woven entirely 
of fine combed yarns with 20 to 30 threads 
to the inch more than in similar fabrics 
extremely wear-resisting under long, hard 
use—the free samples will convince you. 


HENRY GLASS & CO. 


42R White Street, New York 
USE COTTON—THE HEALTHIEST FABRIC 


</ 


_— 
— 
Please send me *“The Peter Pan Sampler’’ of 30 samples, 
postpaid, absolutely free of all charge. 


PRINT Name - 

Street Address or P.O, Box 

City and State —_ 
Dealer’s Name 


Does he sell genuine Peter Pan Fast Color Fabrics? ___ 


How to Have Soft, 
Pretty White Hand 


Many women will undoubtedly be glad 
to know how they may have beautiful, 
white, soft, pretty hands regardless of the 
work they have to do. The secret lies in 
rubbing a little Ice-Mint into the hands 
occasionally preferably just before retir- 
ing at night. In the morning you will be 
agreeably surprised at the pleasant trans- 
formation that has been wrought by even 
a single application. Ice-Mint is made from 
a Japanese product that is simply marvel- 
ous for its beautifying properties whether 
used on the hands or face. Regardless of 
what kind of work a woman does she 
should have pretty hands as they are really 
the frue marks of refinement. A few ap- 
plications of Ice-Mint will actually make 
any woman proud of her hands and skin. 
It costs little and is sold and recom- 
mended by good druggists everywhere. 

















Free Booklets showing new 


Corticelli Silks 


You find charming de- 
signs and shades, mar- 
velous quality always 
in Corticelli Dress Silks. 
; our new spring 
prints at your dealer's. 
Corticelli's name is your 
uarantee of smartness, 
aaty and utmost qual- 
ty Jse spool silk for 
strong smooth seams and 
nicely fitting garments. 


FREE BOOKLETS 
showing latest dress silks 


Makers of Corticelli 
and Brainerd & —_ 
strong Spool 

Corticelli Dress va 





sent on uest. Corticelli 
rics and Women's Silk Co., 34 Nonotuck St., 
Fine Silk Hosiery. Florence, Mass. 





GO INTO BUSINESS Fer, Yourself 
Establish and operate 

a **New System Specialty Candy Factory’’ in your community. We 
furnish everything . Money -making opportunity unlimited. Either 
men or women. Big Candy Booklet Free. Write for it today. Don't 
put it off. W. HILLYER RAGSDALE, Drawer 120, E. Orange, N. J. 
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Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from 
The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 130. 
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1629. Detail 
showing a 
separate quilted 
block, 9% 
inches square. 


bhai 
revatuls 


May Blondel 









1629, The quilted blocks and border 
are of plain gingham. 


No. 1629. A delightful quilt for sum- 
mer use, and delightful to work too. 
Attractive in alternating squares of 
figured print and self-color ginghams, 
fabrics easy to get.° The quilting in 
separate blocks simplifies the work, 
making it handy to carry about. Under 
each square is basted a square of wool 
wadding or sheet cotton doubled, the 
running-stitches taken through the 
thickness. Design adapted to 32 quilt- 
ing blocks and 8% yards of border 
will make quilt any desired size. 
No. 1642. A handsome quilted pillow 
moderately large (17 a 2£ inches) 
makes a desirable addition to the 
lounge group. A good quality silk or 
satin in any soft shade is effective, 
the quiiting running-stitch being taken 
through both silk and padding of 
lambs’ wool. Especially good look- 
ing with quilted boxed sides as well. 


No. 1595. The small sized oblong pil- 
low that is quilted has a charm of its 
own. Basted to a piece of lambs’ 


wool of equal size,-9¥% x 13 inches, 

the design on soft silk is quickly cov- 

ered with running-stitches of match- 
ing sewing silk. 





1595. Described above. 





1642. Most alluring, quilted in 


old gold silk. 
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ow do your feet 


look from behind? 


JUST as you notice the unattractive 

appearance crooked or “run- -Over” 

heels give to others, so it is noticed in 

you. Crooked heels spoil the grace of 

es ur walk and cause the ankles to wob- 
le, weaken and thicken. 

Correct this faule by wearing Dr. Scholl’s 
Walk-Strate Heel Pads. They equalize the 
body’s weight, remove all strain and make walk. 
ing a pleasure. You save more than their cost 
in heel repairs alone, and preserve the shape of 
your shoes. Quickly attached inside any shoe. 
Sizes for men and women. At all shoeand dept. 
stores, and leading drug stores—35c. per pair. 


Dt Scholls 


Walk Strate Heel Pads 


Selected 50" 
A Wealth of Bloom This Year, 


This collection includes the wonder- 
ts 







Pea 
blooming 
qualities, postpaid for 60c, id orders to 


}O ROSE GARDENS, Dept. 37, Springfield, Ohio 


PROFITABLE, quick and 
sure! Money just through let- 
ting the people in your neighbor- 
hood know that i= are the local 
representative of McCall’s Maga- 
zine, ready to take care of both 
new and renewal subscriptions. 
Representatives tell us, “Every- 
one knows McCall’s.” 


More Money Each Month 


In all parts of the country, in 
tiny villages, thriving towns and 
large cities, thousands of men 
and women are adding to their 
incomes each month by the Mc- 
Call Plan. 


‘MAIL THIS COUPON 
McCall’s Magazine, Dept. 4Y 
McCall Street, Dayton, Ohio. 


_ Please tell me without obliga- 
tion or expense how I can get an 
extra $10.00. 


Pe | Fee ay yer 7 a 
Street 
GE Te! i shits cciviicocs.cesewestecusey ome 
City & 
i ae eat ee ae ee eee J neat eons 
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GLACIER PARK HOTEL 
MANY GLACTER HOTEL 
PRINCE of WALES HOTEL 


America’s foremost mountain resorts in the 
heart of Glacier Nationa] Park, Montana, 
and Waterton Lakes National Park, Alberta 
— America’s only international playground 
—offer their hospitality for your summer 
vacation. Write today for full information. 


GREAT 
NORTHERN 


ROUTE L OF" THE NEW ORIENTAL LIMITED 
R A.J. Dickinson, Pass. Traffic Mer. | 
GD 62a: Rate Me | 
St. Paul, Minn. i 
lease send me booksabout Glacier | 
National Park and Waterton Lakes | 
National Park. I 
i 
i] 
1 
J 








ROSES,SHRUBS, VINES, TREES, FRUITS 
You can succeed with Maloney’s Hardy Roses. 
They are easy to grow! We ship only No. 1 two- 
year fieid-grown stock. More than forty varieties 
are described in our big new Catalog—Fourteen are 
pictured in their natural colors. 
5 Hybrid Tea Roses, $2.50 id 
Five Everblooming Hybrid oo” illarney, 
white; Francis Scott Key, red; Mad. Caroline Test- 
crimson ; 
1 five for 


FREE Catalog. It deseribes 
and pictures a amps line of planting material, 
all grown on our 400-acre Nurseries. Special dis- 
counts on early orders. rid. See C guaranteed, 
id, 


Co. ¥. 
Growers for 44 Yer 


ROSESJU: 


Pat gee weg et Keane eal 
yi Fa, Co .var.; 
Ophelia, ty var. 
GAINS IN PLANTS 























Will mail a 35c Pkt. Monstrous Eng- 

lish Royal Hybrid Delphinium seed 

ponds Lenka names of four friends who 
Will include FREE bulb 

of the She troant beautiful, Leen tg and Illus- 

requested, 


§. W. PIKE, Seodaman, lnc, Sor 203. "St. Chaclee, Il 
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by Slisabeth May Llondel 


1637. Suéde Bag 
and Purse finished 
with beads. 


1638, 
bag in blue, green or 


No. 1636. For certain oc- 
casions, the soft black silk 
bag richly embroidered, is 
indispensable. Designed en- 
tirely for chain-stitch and 
beads the work goes quickly. 
The silk poplin is of an ex- 
cellent quality and shows the 
design on both sides. When 
finished, it can easily be 
taken for an _ imported 
creation. 


No. 1623. Below is the latest 
inspiration for lovers of 
smart stitchery. The design 
on canvas is rapidly covered 
by the long stitches, and the 
tapestry wools or  crépe 
twist may be chosen in bril- 
liant or subdued colors. A 
metal slide fastener included 
for the top is an attractive 
novelty. Finished bag, 6% 
xz 10 inches. 


Peer eeegenrags Seteureceereur 
t | ait CCeeeesreceece eer errcerneces 


Suede Flower may match 
tan. 


~% 


ee ee 
-* ‘ 


No. 1637. One of 
the smartest style 
notes of the season, 
this little ‘suéde 
leather bag-with- 
purse that matches 
the street costume. 
In French blue, green, tan or black 
(size, 3% av 6% inches). Only the 
sides to be seamed while beading 
edges. 
No. 1688. With the shoulder flower 
of leather matching bag, milady’s 
chic is complete. Petals and leaves 
ready cut, braided strips for stem and 
slashed strip for center, sew together 
—presto! your flower. 


1636. A smart replica of the famous 
* Beauvais bags from France. 
. 


1623. Canvas Bag and Purse worked with colored wools. 





Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from 


The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., 


New York City, at prices listed on Page 130. 
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(30 Day Weight 
Control Program 


Free 
Nothing to Bu 
Jot soaked 











FOLLOWING this pro- 
gram gives wonderful 
results, and provesone does 
= oy = er ie 
oo fat, too thin, or 
proportioned. It is basedon 
the — best, safest 
system of weight ‘control 
known to the medical 
fession. Send for it t ww. 
It’s absolutely free. 





A Charming Figure 
Casily Acquired 


amazing system (the result of the Weight 
yet Conference held in the N. Y. Academy 
of Medicine), you can weigh what you woant and 
take off or put on weight where desired, faproved 
by payee. Endorsed by thousands. F 
the Nyon gram will enable you to take off at 
ds and convince you that you can be 
pry ly slender, perfectly formed. 

This Program (complete 
with daily menus, exercises, 
instructions) is pera x you by 
he makers of Health-O- 

Meter Automatic Scale that 
makes pod age a control easy 

safe, oe Fs if you 
are starting to or lose. 

Procurable at pores y Benen 
ment, hardware, physicians’ 
supply and drug stores. 


HEALTH-O-METER 


FREES SSSR E EERE Ree 
Continental Scale Works, Dept. 33-D 
5703 S. Claremont Ave., Chicago, Iil. 


Without cost or obligation to me, sand me 
your 30-Day Weight Control Program. 


Pe 
i 





TIL 








Butterick Pattern 
1835 showing Bar- 
tons Lawn Everfast 
Red-E-Trim 1374 


Six 
Dresses 


for 
the price 





OMES an age when girls begin to 
want more and better dresses, 
Give them what they want, and have 
a dress or two for yourself, without 
adding to the household budget by 
using Nu-Way ideas in home sewing 
...and Bartons Nu-Way Trimmings. 
Summer frocks, draperies, pteewerr, neg- 
ligees ...all are being trimmed with Bartons. 
A bias binding and trimming combined.. 
made of Everfast Wash Fabrics . . folded 
double... no basting, folding, or pressing. 
Send 10c in stamps, with name of your 
favorite goods store for the New 
Spring Edition of “Bartons Book 
of Tempting Trims”... with sam- 
pies of new, smart tfimmings. 


BARTONS BIAS CO. 
75 Madison Ave. 
New York, N.Y. 











Married Women Wanted 


2 Hours Per Week 


We pay liberally for about 2 54 per week of your 
spare time. The only req lute honesty. 

timated average earnings $4.50 oie dames Do not re- 
ply if you are an agent or canvasser. Address: our Mr. 
O’Connor, Dept.24-a,111 West 42nd Se., N.Y. City 


Just “*Teli me about your spare-time offer”’ and 
State how your our home is lighted-Gas- Electricity-or ou 
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Was this toilet bowl 
scoured? No! Then 
how did it get so clean, 


and sparkling, and 
gleaming? Sani-Flush 
did it! 


Sani-Flush cleanses 
the toilet more _ thor- 
cashiy than any brush. Marks, 
and stains, and incrustations dis- 
appear. Sani-Flush reaches the 
hidden trap, and banishes foul 
odors. 

So easy to use too. Just sprin- 
kle it in the bowl, following direc- 
tions on the can, and flush. The 
work is done. Well done. 

Keep a can of Sani-Flush handy. 
It is harmless to plumbing con- 
nections. 

Buy Sani-Flush in new punch- 
top can at your grocery, drug 
or hardware store, 25c. In 
Canada, 35c. 


Sani-Flush 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 


Tue Hycrentc Propucts Co. 
Canton, Ohio 


Also manufacturers of Melo 








About Babies 


Both of these books are FREE 








everything in infants’ and 

immed- 

Upon receiving your catalogue 

please turn to page 180 and read in the note near the 

bottom of 

charge, your copy of Dr. Fier s celebrated book on 
*The Health-Care of the B 


Our catalogue containin: 
children’s wearing apparel will be sent FREE 
iately, for the asking. 


@ page, how you may obtain, also free of 


Our catal e illustr ates oa describes the most com- 
plete lines of infants’ and children’s wear as well as 
the most approved lines of Maternity Corsets, Loose 
Fitting Coats, Kimonos, Dressing Sacques, Dainty 
Lingerie. together with the newest Fifth Avenue styles 
in dresses, suits, coats, skirts, etc. 

We guarantee absolute satisfaction on everything we 
send or money refunded. Do _ _ to write today for 
a copy of our handsome catal 


NATIONAL BELLASHESS © 


224 West 24th Street 704 Hardesty Avenue 
New York City Kansas City, Mo. 
€ revtice ao Soa Maas er petit, carers 
Mississippi River mail to our Kansas City Stor 














- Have Fun 
Making Money 


Yes, You can—Anybody can 

make a lot of money right at home 
and, what’s more, have real fun 
doing it. We show you how, we fur- 
nish everything necessary on an easy basis. 


Costs Nothing to learn about our 


plan, all details are 
given you free. Write today for beautifully illus- 

trated idea book telling all about our methods which 
have made so many women independent. Learn 
how easy it is to make from $10 to $25 per week 
in the most delightful home work you can imagine. 

Don’t miss this opportunity! Write Now. It’s FREE. 


FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES 
DEPT. 18-D ADRIAN, MICH. 











THE MUSICAL EVENT OF THE MONTH 


[Continued from page 35) 


sold out one week in advance, with 
300 seats sold on the stage. The audi- 
ence that assembled to hear him was 
probably the most brilliant as well as the 
largest ever seen in Carnegie Hall. Over 
500 people were turned away, and the 
police reserves had to be called out to 
handle the crowd and pounce upon nearly 
a hundred over-zealous music-lovers who 
attempted to get in through the fire- 
escapes, cellar, and roof of the hall. 

This second appearance was a success 
even more emphatic than his début had 
been. What New York thought of young 
Menuhin may be inferred from the fact 
that before noon of the following day his 
parents had received a dozen requests for 
his appearance at private musicales, the 
aggregate of the fees offered amounting to 
$65,000! 

The quality that makes the boy such a 
phenomenon is not, as in the case of most 
prodigies, his technique, so much as his 
qualities of real musicianship, qualities 
that are generally associated only with 
mature artists. 

At his début he played, as I said, the 
Beethoven concerto. His recital program 
comprised Tartini’s hideously difficult 
Devil’s Trill sonata, the Bach Chaconne, 
Mozart’s seventh concerto, in D major, the 
Chausson Poéme, and Wieniawski’s Sou- 
venir de Moscou. Of these, the Tartini 
sonata and the Wieniawski piece alone are 
chiefly useful for technical display. The 
others all demand interpretative gifts of 
an exceedingly high order. 

Yet it is in just such numbers as the 
Beethoven concerto and the Bach Cha- 
conne that, as most of his critics agree, the 
boy is at his best. In brilliant passage work 
and cadenzas, where one would expect a 


prodigy to shine, he is good, but not ex- 
traordinary. But in his flawless rhythm, 
beautiful tone, and maturity of style he 
is, even now, an artist to be taken seri- 
ously. 

In appearance he is diminutive, tow- 
headed, and rather plump. On the plat- 
form. he wears a white blouse, black 
knickerbockers, and rolled socks. He was 
born in New York, in 1918, of Palestinian 
Jewish parents, and was taken to San 
Francisco at the age of nine months. His 
firs-—and with one exception, his only— 
teacher was Louis Persinger, head of the 
San Francisco Chamber Music Society and 
leader of the Persinger String Quartet. 

He began studying the violin at six, and 
made his first public appearance at eight, 
with the San Francisco Orchestra. A little 
over a year ago he gave a single concert 
at the Manhattan Opera House, New 
York, in order to raise funds to go abroad. 
He lived in Paris last year, studying with 
Georges Enesco, the famous Roumanian 
virtuoso. While there he gave two con- 
certs with the Lamoureux Orchestra, 
whose members gave him a gold placque 
in token of their admiration. He plays a 
34-size Grancino violin, valued at about 
$10,000. He practises every day, goes to 
school (he is a brilliant mathematician), 
and studies musical theory. 

Luckily, he is in wise hands. The glitter- 
ing offers of the day following his New 
York recital were all refused by his father, 
who is taking him back to San Francisco 
for three more years of study under Mr. 
Persinger. During this time he will make 
only two public appearances. The world at 
large will not hear him again until 1931. 
What it will hear, when that time comes, 
it is fascinating to conjecture. 





THE PERSONALITY OF THE 


MONTH 


[Continued from page 35] 


seems to me to be clear about Lawrence’s 
character is this: here is a modern English- 
man born and brought up under English 
public school discipline to that loyalty to 
England and the Empire which is not, for 
people of his stamp, a poise; but who 
nevertheless is so inwardly in revolt 
against all that English civilization stands 
for, under present-day standards, that he 
prefers to be nobody rather than be, as he 
might have been, almost a king. He cannot 
find a way out of the complex web of 
modern life to the austere simplicity he 
loves and longs for; so he prefers to sink 
himself, to become Private Shaw, instead 
of Lawrence, the “uncrowned king of 
Arabia.” And that, in truth, is an ironi- 
cal title. 

That he says nothing, does not com- 


plain, accepts what is forced on him al- 
most against his will, is due to habits of 
discipline he cannot break; but inwardly 
I believe Lawrence to be a profoundly 
tragic figure. He is like a modern Moses, 
driven afresh out of the promised land to 
the power of the Egyptians, and to the 
task of making bricks without straw. 
Mechanical civilization, the civilization of 
our times, has set him a task which he can 
bear, but no more. Having proven him- 
self a leader of men, he cannot believe 
that men—except when poor and simple 
and powerless—understand what it is they 
are fighting for; and so in despair he turns 
his back on the powerful modern world 
and its mixture of fraud and stupidity, 
and bends his back to the task of an 
humble laborer, a servant of the machine. 





THE 


WORLD EVENT OF THE MONTH 


[Continued from page 36] 


imposed by the Versailles Treaty in the 
matter of territorial adjustments. Treaties 
of mutual security have been made and 
others are in process of being made to 
overcome this sense of fear. But the ques- 
tions regarding boundaries are more diffi- 
cult and cannot be composed except by the 
healing influence of time, aided by a mu- 
tual spirit of tolerance and generous con- 
sideration of the religious, racial and social 
rights of those involved. 

The one clear and radiant star in this 
night of gloomy foreboding is the League 
of Nations. For some years one finds in the 
procés-verbaux of the League Assembly 
sessions the vibrant voices of the little 


nations crying for measures to make arbi- 
tration compulsory. Of all the great powers 
Germany is the one giving most heed to 
these voices. She is becoming the spokes- 
man of these lesser nations, and gradually 
is taking the place once held by Great 
Britain. Her leadership is not so powerful 
as would be that of Great Britain or 
France, for, denuded of both army and 
navy, her influence is moral rather than 
material, but the cause she is sponsoring 
is gathering momentum and must win. 

It is too early to forecast the result of 
these movements to abolish war, and the 
most that now can be said is that at last 
the tide has turned in the right direction. 








left behind.” 





RAVEL, and thou shalt find new friends for the old ones 
Read Beatrice Grimshaw’ s exciting article, | 
Adventures in Search of Adventure inthe May McCatt’s. 
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Don’t Suffer! 


Lift Corns Off! 


Don’t suffer another day! Drop a little * 
on any corn, 
the corn comes right off. 

“Freezone” ends every kind of corn 


today at your druggist. 












Freezone” 
Instantly it stops hurting and soon 
Doesn't hurt one bit. 
and_ foot 
callus, without soreness or irritation. Get a bottle 
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Do you realize that na: and daintiness, 
as well as health depends largely upon 
Semiaios hygiene? Do you use Sterizol in 
toilet to make you feel bright, 


Feminine Hy 


your — 
fresh an d clean? 


STERIZO] 


You THE ANTISEPTIC 


Well? 


poisonous. Prescribed 
, 
I my ‘ kinds. 
Well } makes 40 —_: of ,antiseptic solution. 
At your 
THE STERIZOL COMPANY 
74 Water Street 





is a most convenient and economical anti- 
septic for feminine hygiene. Itisextremely 
effective, yet ewer ee | harmlessand non- 

y many physicians. 
Splendid for head colds, sore throat, skin 
irritations, and for eliminating odors ‘ofall 
The $1.00 jar of Sterizol Powder 


Ossining, N.Y. 







25¢ Cocoa: 
Name— 
Address- 
City & § 
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Ask Your Dealer soi — You the 
Latest 


Imperial 


Electric Vacuum 


Cleaner 


You Will Certainly Be Surprised 


BEREREEERBEREURERERRER ERE ET 


Price with On 
all Attach- ‘69° Easy 
ments Payments 
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Clothes 
dress stylis 
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Ir you want the finest gladioli in town, 
send for the free Gladiolus Book and le: 


and biggest flowers, but also about the 
choicest varieties of gladioli. Hundreds of 
Kunderd Gladioli described—68 pictured in 
natural color. 


| A. E. KUNDERD, 515 Lincoln Way Wes! 


Goshen, Ind., U. S. A. 
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EVERY UNWANTED hair ... de- 
stroyed... with the roots... what a 
delight!... No reddened skin... No 
irritation ... No caustic sulphides 

. No “odious odors”... No harsh 


razor ... Easy, simple, harmless . 


painless... Makes your skin adorable. 


DORIS KENYON says: ‘‘For superfluous 
hair, ZIP is most effectively replacing the 
razor, electric needle and depilatories. It 
is a delight to know that the roots can be 
destroyed without harm or pain.’' 


WARNING! 
Beware of spurious harmful (mere wax) 
substitutes offered by Beauty Shop oper- 
ators as Z/P treatments. Authorized rep- 
resentatives giving genuine Z/P treat- 
ments display a sign so stating, signed 
by me. IP Epilator gently lifts hair 
out; ordinary wax tears and is painful. 
Sold at all stores by the package. 
At my Salon, Z/P treatment or 
FREE DEMONSTRATION 


\) Makers of ZIP-SHAVE Cream for men 
Madame Berthe, Specialist, Dept. 451 
(| /562 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
Please tell me how ZIP really destroys su- 
4 perfluous hair at home. Also send FREE 
sample of your Massage & Cleansing Cream. 
(If you enclose 10¢ and mark here CO a package of my 
25¢ Cocoanut Shampoo will be sent to you FREE.) 
Name 
Address 
City & State: 
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maybe easily followed right in — own home, 





or while traveling. You will find in this little 

book a wealth of information about food ele- 

ments and their relation to physical welfare. 
CONTROL YOUR WEIGHT WITHOUT 

DRUGS OR TIRESOME EXERCISES 

Effective weight control diets, acid | 

and bland diets, laxative and 

“\ building diets, and diets used in the 

E\ correction of various chronicmaladies. 

‘The book is for FREE circulation. Not | 

a mail order advertisement. Name 

and address on card will bring it | 

without cost or obligation. 


e 3) Health Extension Bureau | 


204 Good Health Building, Battle Creek, Michigan 
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ANE BRYANT Maternity 

Clothes enable you to 
dress stylishly during all 
stages of maternity —and 
after baby comes as well. 
Latest modes, designed 
to conceal condition and 
Provide for expansion. 


Style Book FREE 


Style Book free, showing 
latest styles in Dresses, 
Coats, Skirts and Corsets 
forMaternity Wear. Also 
Apparel for Baby. Send today, 


e Bryant nti NewYork 
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THE LITTLE WHITE 
FLOWER 


[Continued from page 29] 


I shall quote some of her characteristic 
sayings. “From the age of three,” she re- 
marks, “I have never refused our God 
anything . . I have never given Him 
aught but love and it is with love that He 
will repay.” 

She distinguishes between the three peri- 
ods of her brief life. The first, she says, 
“extends from the dawn of consciousness 
until after the death of our de&rly be- 
loved mother: that is, till I was four years 
and eight months old. God in His goodness 
did me the favor of awakening my intelli- 
gence when I was still very young, and 
He has so deeply engraved in my mind the 
impression of childhood that past events 
seem to have happened yesterday.” 

The second period began for Saint 
Thérése when she entered the Benedictine 
Convent at Lisieux as the youngest scholar 
of her class. The religious life was so fas- 
cinating that she desired admission to the 
Order. “But I was told,” says the artless 
girl, “that postulants were not received at 
the age of nine: I must wait until I was 
sixteen and . . . I had to be resigned to 
the delay.” 

The third period was ushered in for 
Thérése by her assumption of the voca- 
tion to which the currents of her being had 
run stéadily from birth. 

She obtained her father’s consent to en- 
ter Carmel. But the objection of the Su- 
perior on the grounds of her youth drove 
her to the Bishop of the diocese, who ad- 
vised her first to carry out her intention 
to go to Rome. Three days later she set 
out on her pilgrimage to the Eternal City. 

Her account of the interview she had 
with Pope Leo XIII is best given in her 
own words: “Raising my eyes blinded with 
tears, I said imploringly, Holy Father, I 
have a great favor to ask of you...In 
honor of your jubilee allow me to enter 
Carmel at the age of fifteen?” “Well, my 
child,” said His Holiness, “do whatever the 
Superiors may decide.” Clasping my hands 
I made one last effort. “Holy Father, if 
only you were to say ‘Yes’ everyone else 
would be willing.” He looked fixedly at me, 
and said clearly with each syllable strongly 
emphasized, “Well, child! you will enter 
if it be God’s will.” 


T was no light matter for “a child of 

fifteen” to assume the vows of a Car- 
melite nun, but her ministrants were as- 
tonished at her growth in piety. Married 
to great enterprises of thought and aim, 
Thérése was conscious of the permanent 
benefits bestowed upon her. She regarded 
the convent as her Holy of Holies on earth 
and was henceforth in thought, word and 
deed the betrothed Bride of Heaven. 

But the long Norman Winters and the 
humid climate of Lisieux bore hard on her 
physical constitution until finally on Good 
Friday, April the third, 1896, she heard 
“the distant murmur which announced 
the coming of the Bridegroom.” 

The veil which hides the future from 
fleshly eyes was now lifted. “After my 
death I will let fall a shower of roses,” 
she predicted; and again, “J will spend my 
Heaven in doing good upon earth.” Her 
title, the “Little Flower,” is taken from 
her own description of herself. “I have 
reached the hour so coveted by us all. . . 
I am a Spring flower which the Master 
gathers for His pleasure.” On September 
the twenty-ninth of the next year, the 
doves fluttered around the garden outside 
her chamber and one lighted upon its 
window sill. The incident convinced her 
that her Winter was past, and she awaited 
the voice which bade her come to ever- 
lasting Spring and its never withering 
blossoms. On the following day, September 
the thirtieth, 1897, she obeyed the summons 
of her Lord. During the period between 
that year and the present time the religious 
influence of her life has grown daily. 

To her repair the sorrowing and the 
broken, the hitherto satiate and un- 
believing of many lands, drawn by her 
humanness, her holiness, her courage, her 
unadulterated affection for the weak and 
the poor, and her alertness to every sort 
of religious need. The apocalyptic lan- 
guage of Holy Scripture is an appropriate 
epitaph for her: “I heard a voice from 
Heaven, saying, Blessed are the dead who 
die in the Lord. Even so, saith the Spirit, 
for they rest from their labors, and their 
works follow with them.” 
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Chest Colds 


Just Rub 


| When your lungs are 
congested and you 
| havea hacking cough 
watchout! Rub Mus- 
| terole on the sore 
spot. There’s nothing 
better for quick, safe 
relief. Musterole 
penetrates the skin 
| bringing a 
cooling sensationand 
welcome relief. 
Recommended by doctors and nurses, 
Musterole relieves cold in chest, sore throat, 
| bronchitis, aches and pains in the back and 
joints. Keep Musterole handy. 
To Mothers: Musterole is also made 
in milder form for babies and small 
children. Ask for Children’s Musterole. 
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Guay Hair 


Test free this amazing new safe 
way at home 
HROW away messy, old-time, “crude 
dyes.” They are dangerous and 
noticeable. Call back natural shade by 
clear, colorless liquid combed through 
hair, called Mary T. Goldman’s Hair 
Color Restorer. Does not wash off. 
Leaves hair live looking and lustrous. 
Keeps easy to curl. May apply only to 
gray and fading parts. 
Test free or get bottle at drug store. 
Few cents’ worth gives complete restora- 
tion. Money back if not amazed. 
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de vivre, music laughter and Italian 
wines and cooking, go on a one-cabin 
class Italian liner via the Mediter- 
ranean (most inexpensive boats are 
Northern Atlantic route, however). 
If you are bent on improving your French, you can pay as 
little as $177 round trip on a French one-cabin boat (or pay 
more and get more) and begin eating, drinking, thinking, 
speaking in a deliciously different language as soon as you 
leave New York. The German and Dutch boats offer perhaps 
the best service of all, and if you are so pro-British as to love 
impeccable cleanliness, clear blonde skins, perpetual deck 
sports and tasteless cooking, choose an English cabin boat or 
take “tourist third” passage on one of their large liners—by 
far the greatest number of boats offering economical passage 
are British, and there are American lines for those who prefer 
sailing under the stars and stripes. 

Since 1924, “tourist third” travel has increased like magic, 
steerage quarters, no longer needed with our recent immigra- 
tion laws, are now cleaned to glistening whiteness, refurnished, 
refurbished, and yearly filled with increasing numbers of ar- 
tists, architects, musicians, professors and students of all sorts. 
Food, cabins, deck space, lounges are obviously satisfactory. 
Four exclusively “tourist third” ships give you the run of an 
entire boat ($210 round trip according to latest quotation). 
These are slow and so are the numerous “cabin class” (mono- 
cabin ranging between second and third) boats, but a large six- 
day liner carries “tourist third” and comfortable American 
freight liners take a few passengers from New York to 
London for $100. Class distinction in ocean travel today is 
as blurred as in royal marriages! 

The new Europe, bent on capi- 
talizing her old world charms, has 
developed a fine art of catering 


MADAME, YOUR SHIP AWAITS YOU! 


[Continued from page 31] 


conied window you watch a gondola gliding silent as a 
swallow—as in Venice. 

Quoting costs of hotels and pensions is impossible because 
of fluctuating rates of exchange and shifting price scale. The 
Woman’s Rest Tour Association is a purely non-commercial 
organization which furnishes its members with an annually 
investigated and compendious list of accredited living places, 
with price and brief description of each. Studying this 
encyclopedia of living expenses will show you how and where 
so many women live comfortably on $100 g month. And with 
this pilgrim scrip in hand you can go from door to door in 
voiture or taxi until you find what you want. Dartmouth 
House in London offers its hospitality at reasonable rates to 
members of the English-Speaking Union, has bureaus on the 
continent and gives practical assistance through travel, shop- 
ping and general service. A quite different assurance against 
travel uncertainties is the “hotel coupon,” (which can be 
bought from tourist agencies), for first and second-class 
hotels, a saving to those too proud or too linguistically 
tongue-tied to bargain or to inquire at random. 

Moving from place to place swells the bills, both checking 
in and out and transportation, though this is on the whole less 
than in America. Trains vary in price according to class (first, 
second and third, in Germany even fourth for farmers and 
market produce). And according to speed and appointments 
there are trains de luxe, Rapides, Expresses trains, omnibus 
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or mixtos. Third is in general use in 
post-war England (there is no 
fourth). On the continent, second js 
not bad except in some parts of Italy 
and Spain and everywhere on holj- 
days. Circular and round trip tickets reduce cost, and meak 
of all sorts can be picked up: excellent meals in the diners; 
baskets and bag luncheons; even hot food in dishes poked in 
train windows from platforms. You will find taxis cheap and 
numerous in the cities and towns. 

Taking your own car or renting one there, is always a great 
expense, though some students revel in motor-cycling. Euro. 
pean railways have established motor-bus routes in con. 
nection with their train service, and you may jaunt from Nice 
up the Riviera to Grenoble, thence to the heart of the Swiss 
Alps, also through the “Chateaux Country,” and out of Lon. 
don and Paris to many places, from Venice to the Dolomites, 
through the hill towns near Florence. 

Personally I find nothing more delightful than the littk 
boat trips along the Seine, Rhine, Rhone, Thames, etc. You 
can zigzag your way across the Italian lakes from one in. 


‘spiring peak to another, and travel in this way on the Swis 


and English lakes. 
Anglo-Saxon women make a mistake in imagining danger 
lurking in such spontaneous excursions. The tourist terrors 
attributed to a strange tongue, a darkly rolling eye and a few 
unfamiliar gestures are self-made, and the American traveler 
abroad is safeguarded more vigilantly than she realizes. The 
duties of our consuls over there include help and protection 
of all sorts, if you’ve lost your passport or your baggage, 
your good health or what not. You are ludicrously mistaken 
if you think every Venetian go 

dolier, Parisian taxi driver a 

suave voiced shopkeeper a pote 





tial pirate or adventure hunter 





to transients’ needs. As you sail 


Anyway, there are usually vigi 





into your first European harbor 








ii 


and thrill to buildings of new 
beauty silhouetted against the 
heights, you may hear on the 
deck a Babel of tongues, but al- 
ways the English of hotel porters 
and interpreters. Here and every- 
where are potential wayside 
friends whose livelihood depends 
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on meeting you smilingly and effi- 
ciently for a gratuity, yes, 
but smaller by far than in Ameri- 
ca. Truly the correct tip gracious- 
ly bestowed brings homage in the 
servants’ hall, while the lavish tip 
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a famous wine may offer all the 
comforts you need between sallies 
forth to galleries, cathedrals, mu- 
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dane as to travel in quest of food 
and rooms and rates of exchange 
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wear a Roman nose”; that is, ¢ 
adapt and yield to the custon 
cuisine and courtesies of the co 
tries visited. Don’t chase all ov 
Europe wailing for “the pies thi 
mother used to make,” nor yet 
demanding doughnuts, f rie 
chicken; waffles and corn on th 
cob. Instead remember _ tha 
American cooking is in its infancy 
compared to continental whic 
is supported by an agricult 
peasantry and where _long-dis 
tance food transportation 
canned foods are eliminated. L# 
your explorations be gastronomi 
as well as historic and artisti 

For you do not travel to 
America with you, but rather 
learn to evaluate afresh boll 
yourself and your native lan 

Wherever, whenever, howevé 
you go, with a large escorte 
tour, or vagabonding on yo 
own, you will return home will 
a new-found joy in anchori 
yourself afresh to desk or dome 
tic duties. The trip with its pre 
lude of planning, its  glorie 
reality, its fragrant aftermath mr 
mains forever yours. 

Once lost in the harness 
routine life you will feel that i 
trip has been a wonderful, 
believable dream, palaces, 
galleries, peasant dances, 
shops, strange faces and 
all jumbled in a delicious 
But the kaleidescope of your 0 
little problems will have shifted 


inevitably, miraculously int? ADELAIDE 
fresh pictures. You will hag —%” iginal 
strength renewed like the eagle almost img 
for whatever task is yours, she writes 
you will agree that there is, # her experi 
in all, nothing more gloriously i" 
vigorating than traveling awa 
and away “for to admire an’ ft! 
to see, for to be’old this wor! 
so wide.” With Kipling you sité: 
“There be triple ways to take, 
the eagle or the: snake, dae suid I 
Or the way of a man with 4 ar I was ; 
maid ; At one time 
But the sweetest way to me is4 — as Fi 
ship’s upon the sea.” ils were | 
Various remy 
Europe-bound at  vacatiiig of my work 
time! And while people mij tthe boysi 
prate of the thrill of the leischmanr 
trip, I’d stake my all youl months. Th 
know those same breath-takiij ¢*Pect to ha 


ecstasies on the hundred 2 
first-—I would! 
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“At times Betty Mae was in terrible misery,” writes her mother 
. - Mrs. Gibbons’ letter follows: 


Cleveland, Ohio 


“FOR 2 YEARS our little girl suffered untold agdnjes from consti- 
pation. Her appetite vanished. Sne lost sleep. And ne sooner would 


one medicine begin to he!p chan it would lose its And for her. 


“T had heard so much about Fleischmann’s Yeast thatJ decided 


to try it. And in only a few months there was a great improvement. 
Soon she was enjoying perfect health and vitality. People marvel 
at it.” 


Mrs. THomMas Gippong 


“Stop work,’ they told me—but I had 





ADELAIDE BELLE Bowman, of Long Beach, Calif. 
—original tile mural artist. “I was so ill it was 
almost impossible for me to keep on with my work,” 
she writes . . « Read, above, her letter describing 
her experience. 


RIGHT 
Fersey City, N. F. 
“WHEN DISCHARGED from the army after the 
War I was absolutely unfit—and troubled with boils. 
At one time I had over 80 of them. I took up my old 
work as Fireman in an engine company. But the 
boils were a big handicap. And inoculations and 
various remedies didn’t help, while the irregular hours 
of my work made matters continually worse . . . One 
of the boys in the Engine House got me started eating 
Fleischmann’s Yeast. I took it regularly, for 6 
months, The boils I then had dried right up. I never 
expect to have another as long as I live!” 
Georce J. Encianp 


to struggle on” 


Long Beach, Calif. 


“My METHOD of painting on tiles and then baking 
them is my own discovery, and I cannot delegate 
any of my work to others. So when my health began 
to go back on me I became almost frantic. 

“Stop work and rest,’ I was advised. But how 
could I, with orders incomplete and spaces in build- 
ings left vacant? 

“In my run down condition, boils started to break 
out. Altogether, I had over forty of them. 

“Then my doctor started me on Fleischmann’s 
Yeast—three cakes daily. The boils I had at the time 
healed up. In a month my skin had cleared com- 
pletely—and my general health had improved, too. 
I am now able to work 18 hours a day when orders 
are pressing.” 


(Mrs.) Adelaide Belle Bowman 


N place of medicines, doctors today are 
urging a corrective food—Fleischmann’s 
Yeast. 


As fresh as any garden vegetable, Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast banishes constipation, easily, 
naturally. Corrects indigestion. Clears 
the unhealthy skin. 


At the root of all these ills generally lies 
an unhealthy condition of the intestinal 
tract. Fleischmann’s Yeast corrects this 
condition. It keeps the intestines clean— 
rouses the sluggish muscles. 

Buy 2 or 3 days’ supply of Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast at a time from your grocer 
and keep in any cool, dry place. And send 
for latest booklet on Yeast in the diet— 
free. Health Research Dept. F51, The 
Fleischmann Company, 701 Washington 
St., New York. 





San Francisco, Calif. 


“WE HAD BEEN ‘ROUGHING IT’ in the mountains for 
two years, my partner and I—laying out mining sites, 
mapping boundary locations and so on. As a result of 
carelessness in our eating habits, our digestion in time went 
completely back on us and constipation set in. Pills and 
cathartics only made matters worse. Then, one day, see- 
ing an advertisement for Fleischmann’s Yeast, we sent for 











a supply of it. And in ashort time we knew we should have 
resorted to it first. For soon we were normal again—full 


Outn C, Kyicut 


of pep, ready to eat anything!” 


Health at its best—this easy way: 





cathartics will gradually become unnecessary. 


Eat three cakes of Fieischmann’s Yeast regularly 
every day, one before each meal or between meals, 
Eat it just plain, or dissolved in water (hot or cold) 
or any other way you like. For stubborn constipa- 
tion drink one cake in a glass of hot water—not 
scalding—before meals and before going to bed. 
Train yourself to regular daily habits. Dangerous 
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McCALL'S 


ILLUSTRATED By 
O. F. Howarp 


o Jhe POST BOX 
What to Do-and How to Do &! 


Gveryone wants information some time or another, 
| as these letters to ./America’s greatest 
Authority on (tiquette reveal 


HE Post Box opens very appropri- 

ately for the month of March 

with a wedding trip from the cold 
of a Northern State to the warm sun- 
shine of the South Pacific. This first letter also contains a 
rather difficult situation to give advice upon: 


“My dear Mrs. Post: 

I am afraid we turned the rules of etiquette so upside down 
that it is impossible to set them straight again. However, I 
am bringing our problems to you. 

We were married last December—secretly. Our parents and 
his and my sisters know of our siglo te no one else. I 
just stayed on living with my parents, and he is still living 
with his. The reason why we did what we did is too long a 
story, but one of the reasons is that he was promised pro- 
motion as head buye?, to take effect March first. His first 
trip will be to Honolulu. It seemed a great chance to put off 
our wedding trip until we could take a real one, and we knew 
that March was just the month to get away from the long, 
cold Winter that stays overtime up here in Minnesota. 

But now here we are married—and yet not altogether 
married and what shall we do? How shall announcements 
be worded? Could we have a reception and have our friends 
see us off on what would really be our wedding trip? Could 
I wear my wedding dress and veil and could we have wedding 
cake? And will you also tell me what sort of clothes to wear 
on the train qnd the steamer and in Honolulu?” 


I see no reason why you may not have wedding cake and 
a reception, and leave for your honeymoon accompanied by 
the hand-wavings and good wishes of your friends. The wed- 
ding dress and veil on a bride three months after marriage is 
not usual. But if you have been living as his fiancée and your 
wedding trip is as actually one as though you were leaving 
immediately after the ceremony, and you have the right to 
wear a veil, you can probably do so. Under normal circum- 
stances you would wear a white dress, carry a bouquet but 
choose a hat instead of a veil. The only way you could wear 
a veil and avoid unpleasant comment would be to tell no one 
the date of your marriage. The invitations to the reception 
merely indicate that the marriage was private. It may have 





BY EMILY PRICE POST 


Author of “Etiquette: The Blue Book of Social Usage’’ 


taken place half an hour before the reception. It would be 
difficult to word any announcement—in fact impossible. In 
my opinion, the best way out is to invite everyone to the 
reception and send out no announcements. 

Clothes that come under the elastic definition of sports 
suits are especially useful for steamer wear as well as for 
Honolulu. For the train, a dress of crépe de Chine or a skirt 
with blouse would be suitable. A long warm coat is essential 
and a semi-evening dress or two and Summer day clothes for 
the Sandwich Islands. You never dress for dinner on a train, 
seldom on a boat, but usually at a hotel. 


The second letter again asks about the problems of the 
to-be-wed. 


“My dear Mrs. Post: 

To settle a dispute will you kindly publish in McCall’s 
exactly what the bride is supposed to furnish in a new home 
and what are the effects supplied by the groom? 

I have a little money put by, and so has my intended, but 
I don’t know which of us is supposed to buy the kitchen 
utensils, bed and table linen and the furniture.” 


The bride is always supposed to bring the household linens 
with her when she enters her husband’s house. The house, 
however, need not belong to her husband. The daughter of a 
very rich father often has a house completely furnished for 
her as a wedding present. Or, possibly the parents of the groom 
give a house and its furnishings to him. Or if he or she has 
money, he or she buys the furnishings. Usually, they gradu- 
ally (as they are able) replace all the odds and ends which 
the various members of the families spare for them to start 
housekeeping on. Very few of us have gone into housekeeping 


without the makeshifts of Aunt Lucy’ 
discarded sofa, Mother’s discarded dit- 
ing room furniture, Uncle Henry’s oli 
desk, etc. 

It really makes no difference which of you two— 
which of your families—supply what. The only rule thi 
etiquette exacts is that you must buy your own weddin 
dress and your personal trousseau—even if you do nil 
have a cent to bless yourself and your husband-to-be i 4 
multi-millionaire. 


Letter No. 3: 


In a guest chamber does one stand the pillows up or it) 
them down flat under the covers. And do you turn the bed 
down all the way across or just turn down one corner? 

Is it true that in fashionable homes guests are expected lt 
take their breakfasts in bed? A friend of mine who cam 
to stay with me seemed to think it a matter of course that ha 
breakfast would be brought up to her. She says no one ev! 
goes down to breakfast in Europe but she is not a native ! 
Europe and neither am I. So I would like to have your opt 
ion on this question. 


In answer: 


If you use a spread which covers the entire bed, lay the 
pillows flat, draw the cover over them, and take a tuck acté 
the front of the pillows, giving them a somewhat bolster-l 
appearance. If, on the other hand, you use ‘old-fashio 
pillow shams—stand the pillows up. Covers may be t 
back all the way across or turned in a corner—which 
you choose. 

It is customary in New York—in fact in all Atlantic C0 
cities—to serve a breakfast consisting of tea or coffee, © 
and fruit to one’s guests in their rooms. But if one is in? 
habit of eating a heartier breakfast, one is expected to# 
down to the dining room. As a matter of fact, guest brea 
fast in bed is much the easiest service since a menu W 
never includes more than the articles I have enumerated, 
all put together on a tray and carried to the guest—and & 
is all there is to it. 
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Iowa Butterscotch Cookies * 


» 
You can make three different cookies from this * 
Butterscotch recipe—all three interesting and de- 
licious. Make them with Crisco and you will have * 
crisp, snappy cookies with delicious flavors, and 

they are so easy to bake when the pans are greased : 
with Crisco. 







Oregon Sour Cream Cookies 


1 cup Crisco 1 cup thick, sour cream 
2 cups sugar 5 cups pastry flour 
(granulated) 3 teaspoons baking powder 
Seggs, well beaten _—1 teaspoon salt 
14 teaspoon soda 
























































OR TOP—1% cups chopped nuts, 1 teaspoon 


pon, 8 tablespoons sugar. 1 cup Crisco 1 teaspoon vanilla 
ream Crisco and sugar; add eggs. Mix soda into 2 cups brown sugar 3 cups pastry flour 
our cream and add, then flour sifted with baking 2 eggs, unbeaten 1 teaspoon salt 
powder and salt. Mix thoroughly. Drop spoonfuls 1 cup nut meats, 1 teaspoon baking powder 
pn well-Criscoed pan. Press flat with bottom of chopped fine 44 teaspoon 


lass dipped in granulated sugar. Sprinkle top of 
ch cookie with sugar, cinnamon and nuts mixed 
gether. Bake in moderate oven (350° F.) about 
(0 minutes. Makes about 100, 


Vashington Whole Wheat Cookies 


2 cups oatmeal 1 teaspoon salt 
(standard, uncooked) 4 cup Crisco 

cup whole wheat flour 1 egg, beaten 

1 cup brown sugar 14 cup milk 

{teaspoon soda 1 cup nuts, chopped fine 


Cream Crisco and sugar thoroughly; add eggs, nuts 
_ and vanilla. Sift flour, salt, baking powder and 
soda together. Mix well. Turn onto floured board. 
Divide the batter and knead each half into oblong 
rolls about 3 inches in diameter. Lay in Criscoed pans 
and cover with wax paper and put in ice box over 
night or until thoroughly chilled. When ready to 
bake slice thin and bake in moderate oven (350° F.) 
for 10 minutes. This makes about 75 cookies. 


California Chocolate Cookies 


Use Butterscotch recipe: After adding eggs stir in 
34 cup cocoa. Follow the same method for mixing 
and baking. 


New York Raisin Nut Cookies 


Use Butterscotch recipe: Add 1 teaspoon cinnamon, 
sifting with dry ingredients. After adding eggs 
stir in 1 cup raisins with the nut meats, both 
having been put through the food chopper. 


ix all dry ingredients together, then rub in 
risco with fingers. Add egg and milk mixed to- 
ther. Drop spoonfuls on well-Criscoed pan and 
ess lat with bottom of spoon or spatula. Bake 
moderate oven (350° F.) 10 minutes. Makes 40 
50 cookies. 


measurements level. Recipes tested and ap- 
wved by Good Housekeeping Institute. Crisco is 
e registered trade-mark of a shortening manu- 
tured by The Procter & Gamble Co. 


Oh weary mothers, rolling dough—don’t you wish that food would grow? 
How happy all the world would be, with a cookie bush and a doughnut tree. 


Quickly made—but taste your shortening first 







































iy 5, cookies so quickly and easily made that of all the cooking fats I have used, Crisco is one of more appetizing lightness. It really 7s worth 
y's ope d think a fairy godmother invented the time- that tastes perfectly sweet, right from the can. it—as more than 2,500,000 women have found— 
’ ving recipes! No bothersome rolling and cut- See if this doesn’t give you the surprise of your to pay a few extra pennies for Crisco. 
by ng. No sticky board or rolling pin to wash up. whole cooking experience: Put a little Crisco on Benes **2: . , ie 
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€ your probiem. nd, from what I re Doesn’t Crisco please you at the outset by its Dozens of suggestions, to save you endless time and trouble. To 
ember of my own young days, your boys and clean, pure odor? And isn’t its aste just as pleas- receive the book, sleaply 68 in and snail che peupen Seep, 
lsare going to welcome the solution. ing—surprisingly sweet and pure? WINER By CSREES 
- or wig One caution: If you want cookies that taste so Imagine what an improvement in flavor 
the bd@od that the very memory makes your children Crisco’s fresh sweetness will make in a// your Winifsed S. Carter (Dept, 1.-g), P.O; Ran tien, Giesinaem, 
- ay for more — everything that goes into cooking! Cakes more rich and delicious; pie- pe Rete Oo Ee eee 
‘o came Must taste good, too. crust that’s flakier and more “melting”; fried N 
that offFor example, I would not think of making foods that are more savory; biscuits and muffins Be ee ae ; 
fy skies with a shortening ene unwilling on: kine TRIS 5.5 a.5:0:0'0 cass siers'p. bine dk od bcd Dae DI 
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A cirtwith Ruth's 
disposition is 
bound to have 
loads of friends, 
of course. But 
since we have had 
nso» Shspicttion is t he Automatic 
bound to have loads of friends Victrola, she seems 
more popular than ever. There's always 
a crowd of her friends at our house, 
dancing and singing and having a 
general good time. Her father says 
they can turn the place inside out if 
they want (not that they do)—he wants 
to see them happy. 
































The New 
Orthophonic 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO, 








I agree with 
him. If a girl 
can't be happy 
in her own 
home, she’s go- 
ing to seek hap- 
piness outside of 
it. And, good- 


ness knows, Will 


and I enjoy their music and monkey- 
If you 
could have seen that Miller boy the 


shines as much as they do. 


other night, pretending to con- 
duct Paul Whiteman’s orches- 
tra, and Jim Hanna tooting a 
make-believe saxophone, you'd 
have laughed, too. 

The Automatic Victrola is 
wonderful for dancing. You 
know, it changes its own rec- 
ords. It plays a complete sym- 
phony right through, too. You 
just sit and listen, or go on 
playing cards. It’s really wonderful. 


No matter what kind of music you 
like, the Orthophonic Victrola plays it 
remarkably well. Will says Victor has 
the finest artists and I agree with him. 
You'd swear they were right in the same 
room, the way they sound on the new 
Victrola and the new Victor records. 


ictrola 














Jim Hanna tooting a make-believe 


|) CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 








Our local Victor dealer allowed us 
to pay so much down and so much a 
month on our Automatic Victrola. We 
never missed the little bit of money 
each month, and in the meantime, we 
had the use of the Victrola. Will says 
he wouldn’t part with it for a million 
dollars if he couldn’t get another one. 
Well, a half-million, anyhow. Neither 
would I. And I know Ruth would just 
expire if we even thought 
of disposing of it. 





If you haven’t compared the 
new Orthophonic Victrola 
with the old-type instru- 
ment, you can’t have the 
remotest conception of the 
startling difference between 
them. All notes of the mu- 
sical scale now have full 
value. They are rich, round, 
mellow.. The new reproduction-of music 
is simply breath-taking in its realism. 

Arrange with your Victor dealer now fot 
a demonstration in 
your home, where you 
may judge the new 
instrument for its 
harmonious appear- 
ance as well as its 
musical perform- 
ance. There are many 
beautiful models to 
meet every taste, 
from $75 to $1550, 
list price. 


Saxophone 





Will says he wouldn't part 
with it for a million <Jollats 











